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*N ABOTH'S vineyard , 

OR, 

, \ 

GOD'S VENGEANCE AGAINST HYPOCRISY- 

AND CRUELTY 

*' And she "wrote in the letters, saying Proclaim a fast, and 
M set N aboth on high among the people : and set two men, son< 
" of Belial, before him, to bear witness against him, saying: 
•• Thou didst blaspheme God and the King.: And then carry 
•* him out, and stone him, that he ma^ die." 

/ Kings, Ch. XXL, V. 9, 10. 

• «■ * * * 

Hypocrisy, . in the general acceptation of the 
word 9 is dissimulation, or deceit, with regard to vir- 
tuous thoughts and conduct, end especially with re- 
gard to religious matters. It is a pretending to feel 
what we do not fee], to believe what we do not be- 
lieve, to practise what we do not practise. It is an 
odious vice : it is greatly mischievous, because, by as- 
suming the garb of, it reflects, in the hour of detec- 
tion, disgrace upon, virtue itself: it must be founded 
in evil design, because it proceeds from cool delibe- 
ration and calculation: it includes lying and fraud : 
its natural tendency is to prodnce injury to our neigh- 
bour and to dishonour real religion : accordingly, 
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numerous are God's denunciations against it, and nu- 
merous are the instances, in which Holy Writ holds it 
np as visited with signal vengeance. 

In this vice, as in most others, there are, however, 
degrees. Sometimes it is practised for the purpose of 
avoiding the suspicions, or merited ill-will, of other men ; 
sometimes for the purpose of obtaining the confidence 
of others, without any settled design to make it the 
means of committing any positive and particular in- 
jury ; on other, and much more frequent, occasions, it 
is employed to lull suspicion asleep, to inspire un- 
bounded confidence, and this for the purpose of se- 
turely committing, in the end, some act of gcdnfui 
fraud. 

Hypocrisy, being a fake pretending , .may exist 
without any pretence to pietv ; but, it is always prone 
to assume a reUgwus garb ; ttpat being the best calcu- 
lated to deceive good, and therefore, unsuspecting, per- 
sons. When once the hypocrite has assumed this garb, 
there are few things that he will stick at ; the necefsary 
preliminary being, a setting of the admonitions of 
conscience at defiance. Thus hardened, the Jiypoqi-jte 
will proceed to .almost any lengths. First, lie endear 
voursto obtain his object by exciting in others a high 
opinion of his own purity; but, should this fail hjflfc 
should he be thwarted in his career, he will fall to 
comparisons between himself and those by whom h$ j* 
thwarted. He next proceeds to slandcRft e*tam#ttft 
and even to false swearings against them j **>*£* *$$*&, 
than finally fail in attaining the fruit of by Hw 9W* 
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meditated tehemet, he will, without the least remorse, 
dip his handsin the blood of the innocent. 

The bible, in- numerous cases, , c end e nans tiro pm*- 
oipksajid practice* of the hypocrite* It in almost 
«rery instance associates maRoe with hypocrisy. 
It Almost every where assnines that the hypocrite 
ia boih cruel and perfidious; and, it erery where 
Bffowttpoea upon the hypocrite the -severest of 
jtfntenct*, Ia the Book of Job, Chap. viii. v. 19* 
ft fe^eolAred* tbrtt " the hypocrite's hope shall perish.' 9 
In Chap, «Jc» -v. 5» we are told, " the triumphipg- of 
"the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite tot 
H for av^feojsjffnb, 1 '' The whole of this Chapter goes on 
to enumerate vengeances upon his. head. It is de- 
ctetedthat he shfell he rendered miserable; that be 
ahull become old even In his youth ; that the meat in 
Ms bezels shall be tnrned into gall; fjbat he shall suck 
4f>^& the prison of asps; that in the fullness, of his 
sufficiency fee shall be in straights ; that, in^short, i&» 
^heri^ge appointed to him by God shall be an eadless 
tCtivsa «p0n himself and hie posterity* 

B»t» we have, ia4ht* same Chapter of the Book of 
Job# a description of the objects wfakh4he.b$pocriat . 
gefeeralljjr basin view. We are told in wr, 15. that, 
44 h* hath nOaliowed dvwn ridhes, and he shall vomit 
** ithem apiagain." We are further told, where hf 
baa got tberichee; thus; " -he haftfctappfiemed* and* 
M beA te^ken^A* />wwp feobaU» jdralestly saloon away 
;* fNfcfcpua* Wbiel*^tbc»l**nja^?'; 
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Thus, as was before observed, hypocrisy has gene- 
rally gainful fraud for it's object. Hypocrisy is by 
no means a theoretical vice. It is practical; and it's 
object is always self interest. It sometimes proceeds 
by round about means.* It's object is not always ma- 
nifest to lookers on ; there are steps, and sometimes 
steps hardly discernible; but it always is it's ulti- 
mate object, to get, or to preserve, possession of, 
something or other, which, in right and justice, the 
hypocrite ought not to possess. If this possession 
ean be obtained, or preserved, without violence ; if, to 
use the words, just quoted, of good Job, the hypo- 
crite can take away a " house which he builded not ;" 
if he ean do this without violence, he will be content ; 
but if he cannot, he will resort to the violence. If he 
can carry* his point with a .smaller degree of oppres- 
sion, he will abstain from the larger degree ; but if he 
cannot, he will exercise oppression even to the shed- 
ding of the blood of his unoffending neighbour 

These truths might be illustrated by thousands of 
examples ; and, I may, hereafter, show the desolatioa 
which hypocrisy has occasioned in the latter ages of 
the world. I may, hereafter, showrfcow this detes- 
table vice has spread the rack, and furnished the stake, 
with not only innocent, but most virtuous human 
beings. At present, however, let me beseech the 
reader's best attention to that remarkable instance of 
hypocrisy and cruelty, recorded, in the 21st Chap, of 
the first Book of Kings, in the history of the tragical 
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death of N abotm the Jezreelite. For, in this history 
we have a true and complete picture of the character of 
hypocrisy ; of it's great and almost invariable object ; 
and of the horrible means which it employs, when 
driven to it's last resort. 

Ahab, the King of Samaria, had taken a fancy to the 
Vineyard of Naboth, which lay hard by his Palace. 
He made a proposition to Naboth for the purchase of 
the Vineyard. Naboth, not out of any wilfulmess or 
obstinacy; but out of a natural and laudable desire to 
preserve in his family that which had descended to 
him from his ancestors, refused, saying, " the Lord 
" forbid it me, that I should give unto thee the inhe- 
" ritance of my fathers." 

What could be more reasonable ; what more praise- 
worthy than the ground of this refusal? Here was 
disinterestedness; for there' can be no doubt that Na- 

# 

both might have received double the real worth of his 
Vineyard. . But gain had no weight with him when 
put in the scale against reverence Jbr the memory of 
his fore-fathers. A refusal, proceeding from such a 
sentiment, ought, not only .to. have been sufficient to 
obviate the giving of offence to Ahab ; but it ought to 
have given great pleasure to 1 the King, who ought to 

i 

have felt proud to think that he was- the Sovereign of 
subjects, of the high sentiments. of whom he here had 
so striking a specimen. 

. Very different, however, were the consequences with 
regard to poor Naboth. The. King, who was a weak 
end childish sort of being, became miserable on ac- 
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cow* of this refusal; appeased greatly dejected ; iya> 
plunged into melancholy, and would neither eMtte* 
driok. The Queen, JezbbbL, however, wag of a dif* 
Cerent character. She, who seems to hate carried h** 
pocrisy to it's state of deadly perfection, was not lofrg 
in falling upon the means of gratifying the wishes of 
her husband, without consulting N a both, and without 
giving any thing for the Vineyard either In money or 
in kind. " Let thine heart be merry," said she, " for 
" I will give thee the Vineyard of Nabqth the Jezree- 
" lite." 

And now, we are going to see how hypocrisy gee* 
to work in order to effect it's .object; which object be 
it never forgotten, always is to preserve, or tojofe tain pos- 
session of, that which of right and injustice does not 
belong to the hypocrite. JftzrffiBi saw elearty that ft 
Was useless to endeavour to prevail upon NabotA by 
temptations of lucre ; because, hit refusal was (bunded 
upon principle. She, therefore, eoneeived the truly 
diabolical project of bringing against him a false accu- 
sation ; and that the accusation might be such as to in- 
sure his destruction, and, at the same time,* deprive 
him of the compassion of his fellow subjects, she caused 
him to be accused of blasphemy ; a very horrid crime 
in the eyes of all good men; and, therefore, the bejyt 
calculated for the effecting of her nefarious purpose. 
Hut, now; mark well the dreadful means that she resorted 
to* She wrote letters in her husband's name to the 
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Nobiee and to the Elders ; that is to say, to. the Noble* 
and the Magistrates, which Magistrates were also the 
Judges. to these letters she desired the persona to 
*hom they were written to proclaim a fast ; or retigi- 
ous festival; for, we always find that when injustice 
and cruelty of the most atrocious and horrible descrip- 
tion are about to be committed, the pretence of extreme 
piety^ and the most glaring outward show of reHgien, 

i 

are put in the fore-ground. " Procfoim a fast ;" said 
this wicked woman, " And set Naboth on high, 
*' amongsf the people ; then set two men, sons of Be- 
" fiat" (that is to say, men of desperate wickedness) 
<** Before- him, to bear witness against him, saying, 
11 thou didst blaspheme God and tlie King ; and then 
" carry him out and stout him, tliat he «ay <*'«." , 
Horrible as was the import of this message* the 
base Noble* and the baser Judges, did as JstiBit 
had sent unto them. They proclaimed the sokpnh last; 
they hoisted the religious bafMf*»; they, like the 
Spanish Inquisitor*, invoked the assistance of the A*- 
mighty ; they set N *a*>r \ on high among (foe people ; 
'may brought the two false witnesses to swear against 
him ; and then, followed by the deluded crowd, tiny 
carried him forth out of the City, and he was ft stoaad 
" with stones, that he died"! 

Were it not for the information which iristpiy has 
afforded us, we should be led to believe, that this was 
an imaginary case, or . parable, intended to illustrate 
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the workings of the most deadly hypocrisy, and to 
■how, in the sequel,, the consequences to the principal ' 
actors in the cruel and bloody scene. For, what do 
we behold here ? We behold Nobles and Judges en- 
gaged coolly and deliberately in the work of finding 
oqt and hiring false witnesses to take away the life of 
an innocent man. We behold them resorting to the 
shameless act of employing the most infamous of man- 
kind for this purpose. We behold them sitting in a 
mockery of judgment on this innocent man ; and we 
behold them, with unmoved countenances, seeing him 
•toned to death, in execution of their judgment, found- 
ed upon the evidence of wretches whom they hod 
themselves hired to swear falsely against him. And, 
which is the finishing stroke to the picture, we behold 
them doing these things under the mask of religion ; 
on the day of a solemn festival ; and for the pre. 
tended purpose of punishing blasphemy ! 

The Bible does not tell us what were the -feelings with 
which these base Nobles and these unjust Judges retired 
tp their homes and laid their heads upon their- pillows 
They had succeeded in accomplishing their bloody ^ 
work ; 'and tre are left to suppose that they finally re- 
eeived their reward in- that chastisement which God has 
reserved for the unjust and bloody minded. 

But, with regard to the instigators to this crying sin, 
the Bible has taken care not to leave ui to conjecture 
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or inference. It has given us a full account of the 
consequences, to them, of this work of hypocrisy and 
cruelty. The King, who had not, indeed, been an 
actor in the matter, but who had sanctioned the pro- 
ceedings of his wife, by making no remonstrance 
against her conduct, and, still more explicitly, by going 
in person and taking possession of the vineyard of the 
murdered N A both ; the King, warned by the Prophet, 
began to humble himself; he tasted of evil all his days; 
he was killed by his enemies in battle ; and according 
to the sentence passed upon him, the dogs- licked up 
his blood, as they had licked up the blood of Nabotb. 
The fore-fathers of Naboth, were not allowed to have 
weight with him. His truly pioas sentiments with re- 
spect to ancestry and posterity were not. listened to. 
The Lord, therefore, cut off the posterity of Ahab. 
Jehu slew his son, in the very vineyard which had be- 
longed to Naboth. " Surely I have seen yesterday 
* the- blood of Naboth, and the blood of his sons,* 9 
saith the Lord ; " and I will requite thee in this plat 
" of ground." 

Having slain the son and successor of Ahab, Jehu 
proceeded to the rest of his work, and slew all the 
children of the destroyer of Naboth and his children. 
Jszebel was punished in a most signal manner. Shi 
was looking out of a window; and Jehu said, " throw 
" bar down. So they threw her down : and soma of 
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« be* blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the 
" ho*£* } and he trod her under foot. And when he 
" was come in, he did eat and drink, afid said, Go, see 
" row this oureed woman, and hwty her : for she is a 
king's daughter': and they went to bUry her : but 
they found no more of her than the scull, and the 
feet, and the palms of her hands. Therefore' they 
" came again, and told him. And he said. This is the 
" word of the Lord whioh he spake by his servant 
" Elijah the Tishbite, saying, in the portion of Jez- 
" reel shall dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel. And the 
" carcase of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the face 
" of the field in the portion of Jezreel; so that they 
" sha^i not say, this is J ezebel." 2 Kings. Chap. IX* 
Thus we have the whole history : the object ; the 
means of accomplishment ; the manner of the actum- 
plishHient; the success of the contemplated crime; and 
finally the signal and awful punishment of the crimi- 
rials. At first sight we are striken with horror at.tfee 
.punishment inflicted upon Jezebel. But, looking 
"back at her offence; viewing the coolness of her 
cruelty towards Naboth ; jseeing he*, instigating Ma- 
gistrates and Judges themselves to suborn wretches to 
swear away the life of an innocent man ; and* above 
all things, seeing her effect this bloody purpose wi& 
all the insignia of religious ceremony drawn forth, and, 
under a pretence of uncommon reverence for God, 
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aft! an uncommonly anxious desire to prevent his 
name from being blasphemed ; when we consider these 
things, can we sAy that her punishment was too severe? 
can we say that her carcase ought not to have been "as 
u dung Upon the face of the field" ? 
' Let us now look back ; let us re-consider the whole 
of this -history. Here we §ee that to get at the pro-, 
perty of others is the object of hypocrisy. Jezebel 
would not have brought the charge of blasphemy against 
Naboth, if NaboTh had had nothing of which she 
wished to obtain possession. This was the grand ob- 
ject. This- it was that excited her pretended zeal in 
the cause of religion. The unfortunate Jezrbelite 
was in possession of a thing which she wanted to 
possess. Me, very naturally desired to keep his 
own. She had no means of taking it from him by 
law, or under any colour of law ; and, therefore, she 
resorted to the false accusation of blasphemy. 

It is material to observe, that the crime of blas- 
phemy was ^elected, in preference to any other crime, 
for reasons which are obvious enough. In the first 
place, this crime consists in the utterance of ward 
merely. If the crime, falsely imputed, had been tht, 
. of robbery, or murder, it would have been more diffi- 
cult to satisfy the minds of the people on the score of 
proof. The positive evidence must have been coixobo- 
rated by (acts and circumstances. There must have 
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been some one robbed ; there must have been some 
one killed. The bare words, or bare oaths, of two wit- 
Besses, would not have been sufficient to justify in the 
minds of the people the horrible act of stoning a man 
to death. Besides it was necessary to select a crime*, 
with regard to which reason has much, less to do, with 
the populace, than passion. Men do not reason upon 
subjects where their hopes and fears are deeply' en- 
gaged. The mass of mankind, having adopted certain 

* 

opinions with regard to their eternaj happiness or mi- 
sery, are not only shocked at, but are filled with anger 
against, any one who doe's or saytf any tiling, which 
tends to shake those opinions. * Besides this, self-love 
rises up, human pride pushes forward, with volumes of 
resentment on their tongues, against him^who ventures 
to treat with levity, and especially to hold up as fabu- 
lous, a thing which the mass of mankind have regarded, 
not only in the most serious light, but as an object 
worthy of their constant attention all their life through. 
To this may be added, that no small portion of erery 
people will always think that they have a certain de- 
gree of merit with God, if they discover particular 
zeal in the cause of religion ; and, it is by no means 
strange, if they find it much easier to give proof 

4 

«f this zeal by showing their decided and inve- 
terate hostility to men accused of a want of religion, 
than by carefully, constantly, and quietly, practising 
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the christian virtues of gentleness, forbearance, and 
charity. 

For all these reasons, and many others that might 
be mentioned, blasphemy is always the crime, which 
hypocrisy will select, to be falsely imputed, as the 
means of accomplishing itV plundering purposes' 
Accuse men of robbery, of murder, of incest, or of 
any other crime ; and the people .wait patiently for 
the trial and the proof. These are crimes, which 
their brother christians frequently commit. But accuse 
men of blasphemy ; take that word for your means ; 
mark the victim with blasphemy on his forehead ; you, 
thereby mark him out as an object for general ahhor 
reoce. No reasoning comes to bespeak the patience of 
your hearers, or ta guide them to a just and merciful 
decision ; guilt is taken fcr granted ; the victim falls ; 
and the hypocrite is glutted with the plunder Of aH 
the crimes imputed to mortal man, blasphemy is that, 
of which people in general require the slightest- 
proof, and to which thef are always ready to award 
the most cruel of punishments. . • • . 

Jezebel, together with the Nobles and Magistrates 
of Samaria, seem to have been fully aware of thifc, - 
They took special care to disguise the real object of the 
persecution of N a both. They said not a word about 
the Vineyard. They did not complain to the -people, • 
that N a both was an obstinate man ; that he had been 
rude to the King ; that he had refused to let him have 
the inheritance of his fathers, whether for money, or 
in the way of barter; they did not let it traa*punt> 
that his life was sought because he would not part wkb 
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his property ; 'they took extremely good care to invent 
something that should inlist the passions of the people 
on their s de ; and that should make even good men 
approve of a deed, which, if those good men had 
known the real truth, could, in all probability not have 
been f erpettftted* The real motive would not bear 
die tight. The false motive was, absolutely necessary ; 
and, weoagfct therefore, always to be upon our guard 
a* to matter* of this kind. When we hear our neigh- 
bour railed against as a dkisp keener T arid especially 
when we see him seriously arraigned upon such an 
imputation, we ought not to decide hastily against him : 
common justice demands that we coolly and impartially 
enquire into the grounds ef the accusation ; that we 
become acquainted, if possible, with the life and con- , 
versation of our accused neighbour or fellow subject: 
for, if, without these precautions, we condemn our 
neighbour; and especially if we contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to his death or ruin, we Jus tfy 'incur 
liability to alt the penalties, which God has, over and 
over again, awarded to those which shall be guilty of 
unjust judgment ; there being, in the clear eye of reason 
and of conscience, but very little difference indeed be- 
tween the crime of the unjust Judge and that of the 
persons who wink at, or approve of, his conduct, 
such persons being, in fact, his aiders and abettors. 

It i« necessary for us to keep constantly in view, 
that the object of hypocrisy is plunder. Hypocrisy 
works in various ways ; it discovers itself in various 
forme; it has baking places in it's career; but it's' 
ultimate object k plunder. It's means is persecution 
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of tome sort or other; cruelty, if cruelty be necessity. 
ftftirder in this or that formj if nothing short offflUr- ' 
dtt Will do. But to get at the property of others and 
te» secure that property, are the objects. The horrible* * 
cruelties inflicted by the Priest? in France and Spaiti; 
during so many ages ; what object had they, other ' 
them that of making the people labour for the main- 
taining of those Priests in idleness ? Are we sincere in 
dot Protestant religion? ft would be deemed almost 
an insult tojrat the question to us. Could there b6 any ' 
question with learned men, whether it was God's wiB, 
or not, that Protestants should be burned alive in Prance 
sad Spain f Is there any sincere man who will say, 
that he believes, that the Priests of France and Spain 
really regarded it as their duty to God to burn Pro- 
testants alive t No such man will, or can, say thisi 
And yet, it is perfectly notorious, that those Priests did 
burn alive thousands upon thousands of Protestant*. 
- What, then, eould be the motive of these Priests? 
The crime which they imputed was precisely that 
which the base Nobles and the baser judges of Sama- 
ria imputed to the unfortunate NaboTH. These 
Priests, too, called the Protestants blasphemers; so 
ttoat, according to them, we are a natidri of bhtsphetifa 
eri. But what was their motrpe, I ask again ? Tftey 
pretended, indeed; to punish Protestants for their oP* 
fcbee* against God : it was in the midst of Solemti 
fails, that they broke this bones of ptror wretefce* 
«£e*t : the tarck, or field (he blazing faggots to their 
fctee*. - Wk* the Nobles, and Judges of da&ark, fhey 
itftartsW/ prt^aimed a fikriem* Past, d«n*#\whieh 
iPflstyetffct* thek* fcer*id mukierw* ft* [Wtf{#Wttiort dT 
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which murders, they, .with shocking impiety on their lips 
called an " act of faith /" But what, was thekr motive, 
once more lei me ask ? Why, to secure the possession 
and enjoyment of plunder ; the word plunder meaning, 
the inheritance of one man, or the fruit of his labour, 
wrongfully enjoyed by another. . » . • 

The Priests of France and Spain knew Tery 
well that God could not be offended with men be- 
cause the opinions of those men differed from the 
opinions of the major part of the community. But, 
the Priests saw that the 'effect of those opinions might 
be, and, indeed, necessarily would be, to deprive those 
Priests of a considerable part of their means of living 
in luxury without labour upon the fruit of the sweat of 
other men's brows. This was the motive to all the hor- 
rible breakings upon the rack, and all the burnings 
nt the 8 take, by the means of which, men, calling them- 
selves Preachers of the Gospel of.Christ, have disho- 
noured and defamed the Christian religion. This was 
the motive to all the massacres, all the bloody scenes, 
which France and Spain so long witnessed, under the 
guise of defending the honour of God against blasphe- 
mers. N A both had one vineyard ; but of how many 
hundreds and thousands of vineyards had the burning 
Priests of France and Spain got possession ! They 
possessed a full half of the vineyards of those coun- 
tries; and their title to them was very little better 
than, and had arisen from causes very little different 
from, that of Ahab to the vineyard of Naboth. 
Great, indeed, was the cruelty committed upon Na- 
both, but, did it exceed, did it equal, almost any one 
«f the cruelties committed in France, even, in modtra 
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times ; in France, where, at the same time, the people 
boasted of being the most. polite and polished of all 
Europe! In the reign of Louis the fourteenth, while 
Queen Anne was upon the throne of England, the 
cruelties committed upon Protestants were of many 
kinds, vying with each other in diabolical excess^ 
The lower rooms of houses were filled with the poor 
creatures, while kettle drums were beat and all sorts of 
terrible noises made over their heads, until they were 
driven to madness ; until the brain was actually de- 
stroyed in their skulls. Houses were filled with them, 
and then set on fire, and were surrounded with Sol- 
diers, who, under the command of the Priests, shot or 
sabred those that attempted to escape ! And all this, 
let it be observed, on an accusation of blasphemy, and as 
was pretended, for the honour of God, and for the pre- 
servation of that religion which Jesus Christ had found- 
ed on the principle of Peace and Good Will ! 

There is another circumstance suggested by the his- 
tory of the murder of Naboth, proceeding, as it 
did, from* a charge of blasphemy, and that is, that 
this charge has, for the most part, been preferred, 
not only* from motives of plunder, but by persons of 
the most profligate characters and lives ; and,' for the 
far greater part, by those who were, themselves, 
most impious. We find this same Jezebel, this ac- 
cuser of Naboth, an idolatress, and a bitter enemy 
of the Prophet Elijah. We find her plotting ttie 
destruction of the Prophet, and only missing her aim 
by the flight of the Prophet. We find her a most 
profligate person in all the walks of life; setting at 
defiance^every rule of decorum, and even of decency 
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We shall, too, if we look into History, of more 
modem date, find, that, in general, the flrtt to prefer 
accusations of blasphemy are persons, who, them- 
selves, have not the smallest sense of religion. The 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who was Prime Minister of 
Prance as well as a Cardinal of Rome, Was a man 
notorious for his profligacy; notorious even for his 
privately scoffing at religion ; but not less notorious 
for his cruelties inflicted on pretended blasphemer*. 
Upon one occasion this horrible hypocrite had been 
satirised in a little poem by a Parish Priest in the 
South of Prance. lie was too cunning to proceed 
against the man as having written a libel on him. 
That would not have answered his purpose. It would 
have exposed him to jest, or have spread the jest wider. 
He found a more effectual mode, through a charge of 
blasphemy, of answering his ends. The astonished 
Priest found himself all of a sudden called upon to 
answer for a crime which had never entered his ima- 

» 

gina^ion ; and, at last, after a series of proceedings, 
the iniquity and flagr-ancy of which make us shudder 
as we read, the roan was brought to the stake, and 
burnt to ashes amidst the plaudits of the people, who 
seemed, the history tells us, to enjoy his cries and his 
groans I 

This is a very poor compliment to human nature ; 
but, thus it is. For the reasons before stated, 
the hypocrite has only to persuade the people 
tkat he is actuated by pious motives, and that the 
punishment he is inflicting is for the support of religion; 
he has only to take care of these two things, and he 
may almost skin his victim alive in the presence of the 
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populace. Good, gentle, kind, moat benevolent arid 
moat humane persons; parsons wh« shudder art ^fce 
thought of cruelty under alb other ctaaiRstia&ees, are, 
in oases like tkis ; in case* where rtrligioi* is concerned ; 
in cases whe*e- blaapkepty is the change preferred; in 
such eases, they ate furious aa beast* of p*ey; or, at 
best, unfeeling" as stocks and stoftes* 

But* is such the conduct io bo expected of good 
men ? Is such the conduct" to be expected of men 
who found/ their hope of salvation m being followers of 
him who taught the *sacred dutse* of forbearance and 
benevolence ? "Such persons may t endeavour to re- 
concile their conduct to their consciences by ttfiboting 
to believe, tfeat their cruehy, ^or their approving' of 
cruelty, towards persons who are called blatpke* 
Biers, may have a tendency to prevent Wfcf~ 
phemy. But, it is ptetty clear, that, in this, they 
deceive themselves; and that they wili find, that 
they ought not to indulge m speculations upon what 
may be, or what may not be, the effect of their conduct. 
Every line of that Gospel, by whkh they profess to 
regulate their conduct, teaches the duties of forbear- 
ance in judging as well as in acting" ; and,' above al 
things, forbids man to commit deliberate cruelty, whe- 
ther in word or in deed. 

The Chrisitan's duty, when a charge of blasphemy 
is preferred against his neighbour ; a charge ao difficult 
to define, and so easily made ; the Christian •& duty, in 
such a case, and, indeed, in every other casn where a 
charge is preferred, against his neighbour, but more 
especially in this case* ia, to direst himself wholly of ail 
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awf love, of all tbe considerations which would make 
him a party in the question, before he attempt to pass 
judgment on his neighbour. " Judge not, that ye be 
not judged," says the Gospel.—" In righteoKsnes 
shalt thou judge thy neighbour," says the Law. 
Law and Gospel in every line forbid unjust judgment. 
They forbid even hasty judgment ; and the man who 
will at once join in the cry of blasphemy against his 
neighbour, will find it difficult to convince any reason- 
able person that he would not have joined in the- stoning 
of Naboth to death, and that he would have been the 
last amongst those, who cried out for the saving of 
Barrabas and for the sending of Jesus himself to the 
Cross ! Such a man may quiet his own conscience, 
perhaps; but he, will find it difficult to persuade the 
upright amongst mankind that he is worthy of respect; 
and, as to his account with God, all that we know is, 
that he cannot there deceive by means of hypocrisy. 

Has such a man forgotten, that Jesus Christ him- 
self was accused of blasphemy? Has he forgotten 
that the hypocrites accused him of being a blasphemer ? 
How they bellowed out, "now you have heard his 
blasphemy?" Has such a man forgotten that blas- 
phemy was the general charge preferred against 
Christ and his Apostles ? And from what motive ? 
Only because their teaching tended to put a stop to the 
plunder of the hypocrites of that day. Those whose 
gainful fraud* Christ and his Aposiles detected and 
exposed, took care, like Ihe Nobles and Judges of 
Samaria, not to complain of this detection and expo- 
mart. They affected not to have (hose in their eye, 
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an j mere than the Judges of Samaria had the Vine- 
yard of Naboth in their eye. It was, however, the 
exposure in the one case, as it had been the Vineyard 
in the other, which constituted the real offence. But 
bidsphemy was the efficient accusation: that seized 
hold, of popular feeling : that hardened the hearts of 
the people against the pretended offenders ; and thus 
hypocrisy indulged it's love of plunder under the garb 
of zeal for religion. 

Is it not then our duty; is it not, with all these in- 
stances, all these lessons, all these admonitions of God 
himself, before us, our bounden duty to watch well our 
conduct; to keep a strict guard as to our actions, and 
even as to our words and thoughts, when our neighbour 
is exhibited unto us under the hateful name of bltu- 
phemer 7 . Does any Christian believe that the history 
of the abominations of Jezbbel was put upon record 
by the command of God, without being intended to 
serve us as a guide in cases where charges of blasphemy 
shall be preferred ? Does any man calling himself a 
Christian, look upon the 21st Chapter of the 1st Book 
of Kings, and upon the 9th Chapter of the 2d Book 
of Kings, as containing the beginning and the sequel 
of a sort of tragical fable, given to us for our diversion 
or amusement! No : he looks upon them as given to 
us for our instruction, to be sure ; to caution us against 
acting as the people of Jezreel did ; that is to say, 
against lending a ready ear* to falsehoods preferred 
{gainst our neighbour; and against joining in causing 
Jlis destruction when we ought to come to his assist* 
•nee and support. 
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To blftpheme, i» the language of ScrMHur*, «*<**» 
jtq ip«a£ w/ o/ 2M*«pAewy> ^^ D X ***& meafes M 
ipeaktvHtfGod. This offence is perfectly monsteou* 
It if really out of nature. But, on that very account* 
we ought to be extraordinarily careful how we ifttpmw 
it to any one; and not left careful to ascertain tew, 
truth of the charge, when the crime- m imputed tyr 
others* We are always slower to believe that our 
neighbour has been guilty of theft, then we are tobfrr 
lieve that he has been guilty of any acj, of mere deceit 
in his dealings. Nothing.short of the dearest evkksm 
will induce us to believe that a man has killed his father 
or his mother; yet neither of these is more wtnuiurjd 
than for a man to speak evil of God. It is wrong, par* 
haps, to say that any thing can be more unnatural thaw 
for a son to murder his mother ; yet, if it be possible, 
It is still more unnatural to speak evil of God ; beeansn, 
to (he latter there is no possible temptation; «nd, ! to*b 
a thing, for the doing of which it is impossible to .divine 
a motive, is something which ought not to befegarfdrid 
as .possible, until there be produoed proof of » the -fact 
clear as the sun at noon day. 

x With what care, then, ougjrt weto>pr«eed in'the 
making, or in the 'giving of our eowtfenaince <to,nm> 
potations of a crime so wnnaturai and so^roonstmMi»< 
The crime is great: the greater the cMKfcm, th*r*4of», 
in giving credence 1 to it's having been committed, J W*» 
indeed, we bcteady prepared, /like the base Judges ¥f 
8tuisaria, t to1beiie're loose and vague ehsffges^ppOi^li 
Jty<perj«irfed witnesses, or built- upon far-fetched >cet*k- 
structions and interpretations ; then* 'tff&re n*eds -n*J 
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caution at all : the word blasphemer joined to the 
name of our neighbour will be sufficient to obtain the 
hearty concurrence to the dragging of him forth and 
stoning him to death. But if, bearing in our minds, 
the denunciation of God, so often repeated, and with 
Mich awful solemnity; if, bearing in our minds this denun- 
ciation, against, unjust Judges and unjust judgments; 
and also beawgin mind, that, against unjust Judges the 
blood of the innocem% the widow and the fatherless shall 
cry from theearth; if, bearing these things in mind, we 
wish to be Amongst those who shajlbe happy hereafter* 
w,e *haU be very careful hew, we, by act or wonj, contri- 
bute, though in .the .smallest decree, towards the con 
denmation, of our neighbour^ until we have w^ell and 
truly examined ey^rj .particle of the charge against 
him,; up$ we have well weighed the probable and 
even possible .natives of his accusers; until we have 
arrived at a perfect ^conviction, that, in cyndemning 
mm, we are not treading in the »steps of the, abominable 
aj^^ors of ^J^zpbb^ and .thai we are t n&t justly in* 
cjnjrip£ i^e^emjyt^ciauonjof being majle food for the 
easja qf : tl^ for^t and the fowls of the air; a.oV- 
njuacja^n, ^u^Ae^rjWe in l itgejlf , l _ still short of what 
is du^, to t tl^. crime of assisting ihe. hypbcrite in seek- 
injf^un^der. the garb of sanctity, to gratify hjs appetite 
for plunder. n 

Let no one hope to escape the punishment diie to 
hypocrisy by pleading that he. has not himself been 
the false accuser -of his neighbour.: let him not, when, 
he has expressly or tacitly, given his assent to th* 
cruel deeds of hypocrisy, hope, with Pontius Pilate, to 
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escape by exclaiming : " I am innocent of the blood 
" of this juttt person : set ye to it." Let no one hope 
to escape by a subterfuge like this. Pilate saw that 
the judgment was unjust, and yet he assented to it in 
order to avoid giving offence to the prosecutors, a 
baser and more wicked act than which it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine. Yet, this is, in fact, the act of every 
man who assists hypocrisy in the perpetration of it's 
injustice and cruelty, whether that assistance be 
given actively or by a silent assent. Every man, 
who, in any way, and from whatever motive, assents 
to an unjust judgment on his neighbour, acts, not, 
indeed, precisely the part of Judas ; but he acts the ~ 
part of the Chief Priests and Elders, which ^va's by no 
means less detestable : he acts the part, not exactly of 
Jezebel and the sons of Belial; but he acts the part 
of Ahab, and of that pusilanimous and wretched king 
he richly deserves the fate. In such a case there » 
no neutrality. " He that is not for us, is against us." 
Not to prevent robbery or murder, having the power 
to do it, is to rob or to murder : not to endeavour to pre- 
vent injustice is to be unjust ; and, not to use all the 
means in our power to arrest the hypocrite in bis cruel 
career is to merit that just vengeance, which God has 
denounced, and will not fail to execute, against hypo* 
erisy and cruelty. , 



THE 

SIN QF DRUNKENNESS, 

IN 

KINGS, PRIESTS, AND PEOPLE. 

" It if not for Kings to drink wine ; nor for Princes strong 
" drink : lest they drink and forget the law, and pervert the 
" judgment of any of the afflicted." 

Proverbt, Cfc.SI, P. 4,5. 

It is .bat too common to find men talking much of 
EELicuoN, and paying, at the same time, very little 
attention to the meaning of the word; while they 
wholly neglect the practice of the thing itself. Such 
persons seem to consider religion as little more than a 
watch-word ; as a sound that is intended to distinguish 
one class of people from another ; and to think, that, 
so long as they use the word, they need care little 
about the matter that it is intended to describe. > It is 
the having of the Bible and the praising of the Bible 
that such persons deem matters of importance ; and 
sot the studying of, and the adherence to, the pre- 
cepts of the Bible. 

^nt, this is not the light in which religion ought to 
be viewed. To practise justice, mercy, charity and 
other virtues, is natural to uneorrupted and unner* 
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verted human beings. That which strengthens 
natural propensity, or arrests the effect of corruption 
and perversion, and does this through the means of 
reverence for God and an expectation of futnre re- 
wards and punishments, is called Religion. So 
that, religion means virtue arising from considerations 
connected with a Supreme Being and with hopes and 
fear,s as to another world. * 

, Virtue, in this sense of the word, means moral good- 
ness; and, therefore* to be religions, a mat must be 
morally good; and, to be morally good, he must, at 
the least, abstain from doing that which is morally 
«riofce£. Religion* calls upon him to go much furthex 
than this. It cans upon, Kim to do all tba good ia his 
powar, whether, as aavexajgn or subject, priest or neigh- 
boar, parent or child ; bi)U at the vejcy least, it calls 
upon him to abstain from the practice of vice ; and, if 
lie obey not tlis* eall, his professions only serve to 
seaadafrse retfgiou and to insure his own condemna- 
inofK 

Vain is the notion, that religion consists in believ- 
ing » tfce truth of the doctrines of the Bittfe : vain is* 
the* aottoi* that what is generally called faith consti- 
tutes religion. It, in fact, makes but a very small part 
of what eonstifcites religion, properly so called. The 
Word of Ged ha* been given for a rule of conduct; 
and religion consist* in obeying the role, which is the 
best, and, indeed, the only, way, in which we can 
prove our faith, faith being neither more nor less than 
our belief in the Divine origin of the rule.. " Tiuou 
~" believest :** sarvs the Apostle James, Ch. if. V* IP,, 
'* thou doest well. The Devils also believe* And^ 
alas 1 How many men, who nearly resemble Devils m 
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theif contact, do we hear clamorously professing their 
bdief, and persecuting, with fiend-like malice and cruel-* - 
ty, others whom they falsely call infidels I The. want 
Apeeilej.ua the sane Cfcapter, says, that faith without 
works m Bothtog worth ; and he illustrates hist mea*- 1 
ii)g by putting a case where the giving of the hungry 
aid naked ^iteming is sobstituted for a gift offoedtmd 
raivunt. "Thou," he adds, " hast faith, and I have 
" works : show me thy faith without thy works ; and 
h J. will show tliee my faith by my works." 

la estimating the religion, of men, therefore, wo 
ought to inquire, what is their conduct, and not what is 
their belief. On the latter point we have nothing to 
guide us but their professions, and these may be felt*; 
but, as to the former, if our inquiry be strict and im- 
partial, there can be no deception. And does not tiw 
rule perfectly correspond with our practice as to mm 
own relationships in life ? Whether in the capacity of 
master or of -servant, is it not the good or bad quality * 
of the moral character and conduct of ttie party that 
forms the subject of inquiry ? Who, when forming a 
scheme of matrimonial connection, ever made the faith 
of the other party the chief subject of previous invest 
ligation? What mai», in. such a case, ever pot it in 
the balance against chastity, industry, or even" cleantt*- 
of person! 

Religion, then, means virtue, and virtue is evinced, 
by the professions, but by* the conduct, of men. 
As was before observed, religion calls for a great deal 
More than an abstinence from' vice ; bnt, at the very 
leant, it calls for that ; and, we may safely conclude, 
tftotr Ihd vicious man, the man wilfuiry vicious, ha* M 

c a 
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real religion in his heart, and, that, it he call himself 
religious, he- is both hypocritical and impious. 

Our first care, therefore, ought to be to abstain from 
vice. Many there are, and must be, in every commu- 
nity, who have not the- power of doing conspicuous 
good ; biit, it is in the power of every human being to 
abstain, by some means or other, from doing what he 
knows to be wrong ; or, at the very least, to abstain 
from committing vice wilfully and wantonly, and even 
almost without temptation, which must always be the 
case, when he indulges in the vice, when he, indeed, 
commits the sin, prohibited in the words of 'my text. 

A great part of the misconduct of mankind and of 
the evils which we witness in the world, arise from the 
want of a clear comprehension of the nature of our 
duties ; and this want frequently arises from our not 
taking sufficient pains to understand the meaning of 
the words by which things are designated. Nobody 
attempts to justify sin. AH join in disapproving of 
nn; but few lake the pains to ascertain what sin really 
is. 

There prevails a sort of confused idea, that tin is 
something committed against God : and so it is ; but 
the error consists in believing that the- thing done is an 
offence against God only ; while the fact is, that it is an 
offence against our neighbour, in defiance of the laws 
of God. Just in the same way that we offend the King 
ji doing wrong to our fellow subjects, we offend God 
m doing wrong to our neighbour. In assaulting our 
neighbour, we do no personal harm to the King. Ho 
if safe from the reach of our offensive weapons ; but 
h* laws are offended by our act ; and, therefor** ishai 
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name we are punished. . If the King be so far oeyond 
the reach of our unlawful efforts, how much farther 
beyond then* is the King of Kings ! 

Therefore, when we talk of sin, we mean, if we be 
rational, «• some offence- committed against our neigh-* 
bour ; that is to say, against some particular persons, 
or against the community in general ; and, of all the 
sins, of which man can oe guilty, there is perhaps 
none, when we consider it in all it's effects, greater than 
that of drunkenness ; and certainly none which admits 
of so small a degree of palliation. 

To other sins, or, at feast, to the greater part of 
other sins, there is more or less of temptation. In 
cases where nature works so powerfully within us; 
where reason itself is so frequently unequal to the task 
of resistance ; where the propensity, when thwarted, 
produces, sometimes the total loss of sanity, and, at 
others, urges the unhappy victim on to self destruc- 
tion: in such cases, though we dare not justify the 
gratification of the propensity, it becomes us to judge 
with great caution, and to feel much mere of com- 
passion than of anger. Those- acts, which are com- 
mitted with the view of appropriating to ourselves that 
which belongs to others, arise frequently from absolute 
want, or from a desire to avoid want. Even murder 
itself has, frequently, and most frequently, wow* to 
plead in mitigation. But, drunkenness is a man's own 
act; an evil deliberately sought after; an act of 
violence wilfully committed against reason, against 
nature, against the word and in face of the denunci- 
ations of God; and that, too, without the smallest 
temptation, except from that vicious appetite which the 

criminal himself baa voluntarily created. 

c 3 
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That tiie lowest and mast degmded of nmntekid 
should yield themselves up to snob a vice ought to ap- 
pear surprizing ; because it is a vice committed against 
nature herself. What, then, must lie our derision as 
to King*, who should thus debate themselves, degrade 
the character not onjy of the King but of the mati,-and 
sot the commands of the Almighty a! deflate*, when 
they ought to be an example and an ever-fcvaig light 
to guide the steps of their people ? Kings have been 
called the Vicegerents of God, that is to say* they *r* 
Magistrates, who are to govern accenting to his law*. 
How wicked, therefore, new detestable the conduct - 
of Kings, when they are conspicuous^ not at ob* 
serve*!, but as breakers of those lewsl 

In the word* of my test the reasons art given why 
Kings should " not drink wine and Princes strong 
drink;" and these reasons are, "least they drink 
and forget the law, and pwrveri nit judgement of any 
of the afflicted." And, when was the drunkard 
mindful of the law ? When was he mindful to die* 
charge his duties? When did ha do justice to any f 
When did he ever discover a merciful disposition I 
When did he oontider the casoof tho afflicted 1 Whan 
did he evince that he had one particle of humanity in. 
his bosom ? The sensual man is always unfeeling to- 
wards others ; and this imputation more particularly 
applies to th* drunkard and the glutton. Sabjectt} 
neighbours, wife, children ; all that ooght to occupy a 
great portion of his aJecttons; all are cast aside tit* 
make way for bis inordinate and beastly appetites* 

" Woe to thee O land, when thy King is a child, 
" and thy Princes oat in the morning." Eocles. Ch< 
x, V. 1ft. And aa the nexivetse we are told, that the 
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tend is Mailed, " when Princes eat in due season, for 
* WJrerjgrti^ttftd mtfot drunkenness." These are word* 
. wlrieh ought t*> be borne in mind by ail Ala gist rates 
of every description. To them it particularly belongs 
to gttard&emselves against those beastly habits, which, 
whife-they Sap the foundation of health, debilitate as 
well as vitiate the mind. Not only the drunken man ; 
not only the man while he is actually in drink* is inca- 
pable of fulfiftmg any one of the duties belonging to 
tbe Magistrate; but he is rendered, by an indulgence 
in this crime, incapable at all times ; at every hour of 
kit life. By habitual drunkenness he loses the power 
of memory, of reflecting, of reasoning, of .discussing, 
and of drawing just Conclusion*. He becomes the 
slave, not only of his passions ; for from that slavery 
he might enjoy occasional .release ; but the slave ©f 
stupidity and debility. His tender beeomes soured. 
He is subject to incessant irritation. Accidental mi- 
nutes must be sought for speaking to him. All be> 
comes matter of uncertainty or of mere chance, when 
dependant upon his, will or his co-operation. 
: Is jt possible td imagine a being more contemptible, 
and at the same time more hateful than this? Well, 
therefore, may the inspired writer exclaim, ** wee te 
f thee O land, when thy King is a child, and when thy 
** Princes eat, not for strength but for drunkenness I" 
Is it not enough to fill the heart whh indignation, wfaen 
we behold Kings or chief Magistrates, under whatever 
name, answering to the description above given? Is 
t not enough to excite even r^ge in the just mind te 
hear men addicted to such vices addressed with the tqs* 
pellation of Majesty, and to hear them ceited most em 
*eU$nt, and their persons catted secret, wben k li 
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notorious to the world that they are distinguished from* 
other men more by their vices than by any excellent 
quality; and that, by their chief characteristic, they 
are brought to a level with the brute ? 

It is said of good Kings, in the East, that, of so 
much importance do they consider serenity of mind to 
a due discharge of their Kingly functions, that they 
rise early, and, even before they eat or drink, apply 
themselves to. the consideration of the matters of most 
importance that are submitted to them. It is well 
known that eating, though you drink only water with 
your food, and though necessary to the sustenance of 
the body, is, for a time, at least, a load upon the mind. 
There are few men who do not well know from experi- 
ence, that, in the morning, and fasting, the mind is 
always clearest, more strong than at other times and 
better, capable of reasoning correctly. It seems, then, 
to be no more than the bounden duty of Kings and 
chief Magistrates to have recourse to early rising, to 
fasting for a while, till the most important duties of 
the day are discharged ; and, if this be the case, what 
ught to be the decision as to those, who not only ne- 
glect these means of insuring the utmost degree of se- 
renity of mind, and of vigour of intellect ; but who, 
on the contrary, use the ample means drawn from the 
sweat of the people committed to their charge, for the 
purpose of indulging in drowsiness, sluggishness, effe- 
minacy, gluttony and drunkenness ? 

To Kings und chief Magistrates are given all the 
means of enjoying ease and tranquillity. They pos- 
sess innumerable advantages over other men. They 
have no cares for themselves or for their progeny. 
Lands* houses, equipages,; every thing, which other 
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men seek to possess, is- put into their possession without 
the smallest degree of trouble to themselves. Their 
wants and wishes are all anticipated. They are armed 
with authority to curb the disobedient, and are fur- 
nished with treasures for the doing of acts of grace 
and favour. % They are the fountain of honours; and 
there are laws to give special protection to their per- 
sons. In return for all these do they owe nothing te 
the community ? Can they ever do enough to dis- 
charge the debt of obligation, until they have done 
every good which they are capable of doing ? At the 
least, are they not bound tp abstain from wilful' y doing' 
-evil; are they not bound to abstain from voluntarily 
rendering themselves unqualified for the discharging of 
their bounden duties ? The Magistrate, says the 
Scripture, shall be a terror to evil doers, and a reward 
to those who do \?ell ; but in the debauched, in the 
drowsy, in the effeminate Magistrate ; in him who is a 
child in mind and a giant in profligacy ; in the unfeel- 
ing drunkard and , glutton, who may unhappily be 
clothed with regal authority, what do we see but a re- 
warder of evil doers and a terror to those who .do 
well? 

But, it is not to this vice, when it is found in Kings, 
that evil consequences exclusively belong. Jf it were 
possible to suppose any thingmore odious than a drunk- 
ard with a sceptre in his hand, it would assuredly be. 
a drunkard in clerical robes. That priests should be 
sober ; that they should abstain from all excess, whether 
in eating or drinking, is so manifest? this is so clearly 
their duty; that there seems to require neither the 
authority of Scripture nor the weight of argument to 
uphold or inforce it. St. Paul to Titus, Gh. i. V. 
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7» attd 8, sayi that a BUhfy must be " stoer and im* 
M ^w» totriae." The same is Repeated in Ch. iii. 
of the Epistle to Timothy. . In" this kit men* 
tioned Chapter the Apostle takes care to urge the 
necessity of sobriety in the case of teachers in general ; 
and, indeed, though the first teachers were sent forth 
under numerous injunctions as to thefr own behaviour, 
that of being sober constantly finds a place in the com- 
mands laid upon them. They were told to preach the 
gospel ; to be steadfast in the faith ; but they were 
told with not less earnestness to abstain from pride, 
from vanity, from effeminacy, from filthy lucre ; 
from every thing calculated to bring, by their evil 
example, reproach upon their calling ; but more par- 
ticularly Were they urged to be tetuperdte, to be sober, 
to abstain froth gluttony and drunkenness. 

Indeed, if we duly corisiderl the matter, vre shall 
find that the Priest, next after the King at least, is in 
chkty bound to abstain from excesses of every descrlp* 
tion, and particularly those under contemplation at 
present. For, of what avail is the preaching, if the 
example of the Priest give the tie to his precepts ? 
Can it be believed that the ' hearers will be deterred 
from indulging in drunkenness* when the sermon comes 
from the lips of a man whom they know to be a drunk- 
ard ? It will not he contended, especially by Priests 
themselves* that the flock do not regard the pastor as a 
person >of «nder*tandiftg superior to their own ; be- 
cause to contend for the affirmative of that proposition, 
would be to declare the, (Unctions of the Priest to be 
urttess. Of what avail, then, can the precept be, if 
•ontradicted by the example* We are told some* 
timely &M we are to attend to 'what the Priest says, 
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and not to what ha deds ; fbr thai he merely tells w$ 
what is the vill of God. But the, bottowness of this 
will appear in a mttneot ; for if the Priest teti u» thdt 
we endanger oar soiils by getting drunk ; if 'be oaH 
upon os, in the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(1 Corin. Cb. v., V. 0,) not even to sit down at table 
with drunkards; if he assure us> in the words of the 
same Apostjte, in Oh. vi., V. 10, of the same book, 
thai drunkards ghall tit A inherit the Kingdom uf Beam 
ten 5 and if we know that he himself 4s a drunkard, 
and that his " God is his belly ;" if we know this, 
must we not conclude; that, at bottom, there isjuotse 
much sin and net to much danger as his word* wouM 
have us believe? Him we regard as our superior, 
in point of understanding ; and can we possibly Jbe~ 
< l*e?e, that, whnVbe is warning us so earnestly against 
the danger of not inheriting the Kingdom of Heaven/ 
he himself is wholy insensible to that danger ? 

^Tbe truth ifr, that, in all such cases, we .aiuat oosne 
to one of two conclusions; first, that 4be Priest has 
less understanding than ourselves; or, seooad, that 
(tent hypocrite, a deceiver, an impostor* who holds 
op the Scripture as a terror to as, while he has a* be- 
lief in it himself. 

The first quality, therefore, in a Priest is that of 
•exemplary ft/©. Without this his preaching is a great 
deal worse than vain ; for it tends directly to shake all 
faith in the .system of religion . which he is teaohing. 
He may, as long as he pleases, tell us, that, to be 
good Christians, we must be humble, meek, merciful 
and charitable; hut, if he himself be haughty, ipse- 
faat, hard-hearted and cruel, the necessary conclusion : 
Mournunda, t*» that he is either an impastar or t» 
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infidel; and, as none of his bad actions ate more* 
likely to meet oar sight or reach onr ears than hi* 
dronkennesrand his gluttony ; so in ribnc of them is 
there so great a cause of scandal to religion and of 
injury to the morals of the people. If it is becoming 
iii all men, whether as neighbours, whether as mas- 
ters, or parents, to look well to the effects of their ex- 
ample, is it not becoming in a Priest to be uncom- 
monly scrupulous on this, scored His obligations to tlje 
community are in magnitude less than these, of Kings. 
only." He is amply provided with all the necessaries^ 
and all the comforts of life : he has these even to a 
superabundance at the expence of the labour of other 
men. The law gives him peculiar privileges. It ex- 
empts him from numerous duties, to which other men 
are liable ; and especially from the great and perilous 
duty of defending his country in arms. He is the fa- 
voured, the indulged, the pampered child of the com- 
munity ; and the reason is, that he should have no ex- 
cuse for falling into temptation. Such a man surely 
ewes something to. the community on the score simply 
of gratitude; and yet if his preaching be not backed 
fey his example, instead x>f a good he is an evil iit 
sooiety 

The Priest has, too, contracted certain positive ob- 
ligations with the community He has declared, *t 
his entering upon his office, that he believed himself to 
be fi called thereunto, according to the wiU of, Jew* 
" Christ" He has promised that he wiM be " diln 
" gent in the discbarge of his duties, laying asido 
" the study of the world and the flesh." He has 
promised, moreover, to make himself a " wholesome 
*» mmmpk and pattern to the flock of Christ : " and 
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these promises he has sealed by taking the sacrament! 
Now, then, with these solemn engagements in his 
recollection ; and knowing that he is forbidden even 
to sit at table with drunkards, and being assured thStt 
drunkards shall not inherit' the Kingdom of Heaven, 
what must the Priest be, who is himself a drunkard ; 
who is himself given to much wine, and who, while 
he is running over the service, is in haste only to get 
at the feast and the bottle? What are we to think of 
a Priest of this description? How are we to find 
terms wherein to apply to him a due portion of our 
reprobation I But if we abstain from censure, we 
may surely ask where can be the utility of such a 
Priest; and how such a Priest can be a bond of 
union and a holder together of the flock of Christ ! 

The fact is, that all the dissensions in the Christian 
Church ; all the breaking off into sects ; and all the 
consequent divisions in communities, and enmities in 
neighbourhoods and families arising from this cause; 
that all these have arisen from the negligence, the 
Iistlessness, theJaziness, the various debaucheries of 
the Priesthood ; and especially from their drunkenness 
and gluttony. Their .sensualities of another descrip- 
tion have been common enough. Greediness and cru- 
elty have not unfrequentTy been prominent features in 
their character; but. gluttony and drunkenness, and 
especially the latter, are not easily disguised from the 
eyes of the world ; and have, therefore, had a more 
powerful effect than some other vices in alienating the 
flock from the pastor. 

The mass of mankind are the creatures of habit ; 
they generally follow in the track of their fathers; 
tin£ to shake things long established »s, therefore, diffi- 
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cult* Yet, the Christian world hats been continually 
expei fencing revolutions occasioned by the misconduct 
of the Priests. The law clothes the Priest with every 
thing calculatedjto excite reverence ; -but to hear pre- 
oepts of sobriety from the lij»s of a well known drunk- 
ard ; or precepts of fasting and abstinence from a lump 
of mortality weazing and choaking with fat ; these are 
too much for common sense to endure : they over- 
come the powers of habit and the injunctions of law. 
The flock is disgusted. It becomes infidel, or it quits 
the Pastor; and this; is the natural progress of things, 
which, in their result, if they do not justify the com- 
munity, condemn the Priest. 

The French people were represented as barbarians, 
as Deists, as Atheists, and as every thing hateful 
atfiongst men, because, at the beginning of their revo- 
lution, they cast off the Priests. The King of France 
had been called the most Christian King; and the peo- 
ple of France were certainly not less pious than their 
neighbours. How astonished, then, were we to see his 
people, all at once, turn upon their Priests, drive them 
into foreign lands, or tear them into pieces ! But, when 
we consider, that these Priests, while they preached 
humility, abstinence and temperance, were amongst 
the most haughty and insolent of mankind ; that thev 
lived a life of feasting, drunkenness, and of all sorts of 
debauchery, at the expence of the labour of a people 
half starved ; when we consider these thing*, we cease 
to be surprised at the conduct of the French people to* 
wards their Priests : our wonder is, not at the venge- 
ance taken upon them, but that that vengeance was jo 
long delayed 

The Priests of France had made rotci of chastitT 
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aftd, for the far greater port, of" abstinence also ; and 
yet, it was computed that they were the fathers of more 
illegitimate children than all the other men in the King- 
dom ; and that they consumed more wine than a hun- 
dred timet their number of men in any other rank 
of life. Ought Such a band of men, such a horde of 
profligates, to have been permitted to exist? Was it 
not the duty of the most Christian chief Magistrate to 
Interfere, and' abate the pestiferous nuisance t The 
Magistrate did not interfere ; the nuisance was suffered 
to proceed till the disgust at, and hatred of, this inso- 
lent and debauched body bee <me universal, and until 
the resentment against it became irresistable. 

If, with such a Priesthood, with such expounders of 
the bible, with .such " spiritual guides," the people 
became luke-warm, doubting, unbelieving, and even 
profligate and reprobate; if they became impatient, 
resentful, vindictive and bloody, at whose door lay the 
sin t Who had set them the example of debauchery and 
profligacy? Where was the Convent that had not poured 
forth it's streams of poison to corrupt the morals of the 
people ? Where wss ihe rity, ihe town, and almost 
the village, which had not witnessed the gluttony and 
drunkenness of the Priests ; and where was the family 
that had not been robbed of it's patrimony or the fruits 
of it's labour to satisfy the ever-craving appetites of 
this gormandising and guzzling herd? Then, when 
men were enabled to look back to the injunctions to 
chastity, humility, mercy and sobriety, put forth by. 
the Apostles and Disciples of which these men pre- 
tended to be the successors, how were their bosoms to 
be prevented from swelling with feelings of resent- 
ment; how were their hands lo be restrained from 
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Inflicting punishment on the daring and impious 
impostors ! 

•If unbelief prevail, therefore, let it be ascribed to, 
it's true cause. If divisions take place amongst 
Christians ; if sects arise, and feuds and deadly ani- 
mosities succeed, let the Priesthood take the blame 
to themselves. Laws maybe made, formulas, may be 
promulgated ; penalties may be attached to defection 
or non-conformity; but in the end, reason, justice,, 
manifest right, are too strong for them all. Men will 
not believe him to be a saint who lives the life of a 
•inner. " To make others weep," says the Critic, * 
" the poet must weep himself;" and, certainly, to 
make others believe in the soundness of our teaching) 
we must ourselves practise what we teach * Did it ever 
yet happen, that, in order to induce his soldiers to 
enter the breach, the Commander himself turned his , 
back and ran away \ To persuade men to labour, do 
we ever ourselves give striking proofs of our own 
laziness? To induce our children to abstain" from 
gaming and to give them a horror ->f that vice, do we 
ourselves take them to the gaming-table to jee us 
place our fortunes upon the hazard Jt uie die ? Who* 
then, is to expect that a gluttonous and a drunken 
Priest will have a temperate and sober congregation ; 
and, how necessary is it, then, that the law-giver and 
the 'Magistrate, in every community, take care that bo 
protection, and especially that no grace or favour, be 
given to a Priesthood whose lives arc a continual ex- 
ample of, and a continual encouragement to, an in- 
dulgence in this too prevalent and most pernicious of 
vice ! - 

After all, however, were a Nation so unhappy; 
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*ere it afflicted with tl >se chosen curses, an effeminate, 
debauched and profligate King, and a Priesthood 
addicted to gluttony and drunkenness; after all, not- 
withstanding these vicious examples, the people have 
themselves to perform their duty. Every man has 
conscience to guide him, and in these days, none is 
deprived of access to the commands of God himself. 
Kings, Magistrates, Priests may set evil example ; ' ■/ v 

but, after all, man has an accbunt to settle with his 
Maker ; and in that account evil example, from what- 
ever quarter it may have come, can never be a justifi- 
cation of misconduct. 

The Bible, from one end to the other, enjoins tempe- 
rance and sobriety. Solomon, in Prov. Ch. xxiii. V. 3 1, 
says, that the " drunkard and the glutton shall come 
'< to poverty ;" and in V. 29 and 30 of the same chap- 
ter he asks, " Who hath woe? Who hath v sorrow** 
" Who hath contentions ? Who hath babbling ? Whc 
" hath wounds without cause ? Who hath redness of ' 
" eyes ?" -The answer is, " they that tarry long at 
" the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine" 

Never was a truer picture than this. Here are the 
effects and here is the cause. The drunkard, he who 
delights in drink, passes upon himself the sentence of 
poverty, and of unpitied poverty, too : he suffers all 
its pains and penalties without receiving and without 
meriting compassion ; because he has sinned, as was 
before observed, against nature as well as against rea- 
son and the word of God. " Drowsiness" says Solo- 
mon, " shall clothe a man with rags." And of all the 
drowsiness and laainess that is witnessed in the world 
nine-tenths arise from an inordinate indulgence ir. 
drink. When once this vice hrs ' ken fast hold of a. 
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maa, farewell industry, farewell emulation, farewel 
attention to things worthy of attention, farewell the 
tove of virtuous society, farewell decency of manners, 
«hd farewell, too, even an attention to person; every 
thing is sunk by this predominating and brutal ap- 
petite. 

In how many instances do we see men who have 
begun life* *itb the brightest of prospects before them, 
and who close it without one ray of comfort or cotiso- 
iaitioti, after having wasted their time in debauchery 
and Bk>th, und dragged down many innocent persons 
from prosperity to misery ! Young men with good 
fortunes, good Merits, good tempers, good hearts and 
sound constitutions, only by being drawn into the vor- 
teit &f the drunkard, have become, by degrees, the 
most despicable and most loathsome of mankind. At 
first tfc* thing is not so visible ; but in the end it is 
complete in its effects. The " redness of eyes*' be- 
comes the outward and visible sign of the commence- 
ment of ruin ; and, at last, fortune and family, friends, 
parents, wife arid children ; ail are sacrificed, if neces- 
sary, to this raging and ungovernable vice., This vice 
treates more unhappiness in families ; is the cause o 1 * 
more strife between man and wife ; is the cause of 
more of those separations, which disgrace the married 
parties themselves, which send the children forth into 
the world humbled and tarnished, and rather than be 
the cause of which, a father ought -to be ready to suffer, 
if possible, ten thousand deaths: of these fatal effects 
drunkenness in the husband is more frequently the 
cause than all other causes put together. 

In the house of a drunkard there, is no happiness for 
anyone. All is uncertainty and anxiety. He is not 
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fee same mm for any o*e day el a tins*, fv orns 
knows any thing <of his oul-godngs or of his in-comtngs\ 
When, lie will em or when lay down to real is wholly a 
matter of chance* Whether he will fee laughing of 
soften at his return to his home no one «an teM. At 
sometimes he ii one man, at other timet another* His 
tkaa is chiefly diyided between raving and melancholy 
Wall night the Apostle warn his Disciples not to tit 
down at table TOth drunkards ; far, leaving the sia of 
drwikefifcess itself out of the question, what is so into- 
lerable 4s >be babble of a drunken man ! What so 
uncertain as the consequences of eesnsaunkatioa with 
him I This minute he shakes you by the hand ; the 
next ha seeks your life ; and the only recompense you 
receive tor the injuries he inflicts, is, an acknowledge 
Saent, that, at the time of committing the injury, ha 
had voluntarily put himself upon a level with the 

vrttie* 

: Of aM the afflictions in this world, there is, perhaps, . 

none that exceeds that of having a drunken husband ; 

next to which comes that of having a drunken son. 

From the very earliest times this vice was held in th* 

greatest abhorrence and marked out for the severest 

punishment* Moses, in laying down laws for the 

Israelites, took care to invest parents and judges with 

power to punish a crime, which,- if suffered to go uft* 

punished, he foresaw must be productive of the most 

furious consequence! to the Community, of which he 

was the law-giver. la the xxi. Chap. Dbuybiioi*oMy, , 

he commands the parents of a stubborn and rebellious \ / 

Son to bring him before the efcters : "and they shall 

" say unto the Eiders of his City, this our son will 

« not obey our voire ; he is a phHttk and * drunkard* ( x 
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" And all the men of hii City shall stone him vntk 
stones that he die: so shall thou put evil away front 
among you ; and all Isrtel shall hear, . and fear. 9 ' 
Now, severe as this punishment was, who shall say, 
when we take into view the numerous and terrible eon* 
sequences of the vice, and the total absence . of all 
temptation to the commission of it ; who shall say, 
when these things are considered, that this punishment 
was too severe ? Before we pronounce this judgment, 
let us look at the aged father and mother, at brethren, 
and sisters, all plunged into misery by the drunken- 
ness and consequent squandering of one stubborn, 
profligate and brutal member of the family. Let «a 
only consider the number of unfortunate mothers, 
who, in their widow-hood, have a son, to whom they 
ought to look for consolation and support, rendered 
doubly miserable by that son ; and, at last brought te 
absolute beggary by his drunkenness, drowsiness and 
squandering. Let us look at a mother thus situated ; 
let us see. her for years wearing herself with 
anxiety, humouring him, indulging him, apologising 
for him ; and at last, even when brought by him 
to want bread to put in her mouth, feeling, not for her- 
self, buf for him. We must look at a case like this ; 
a case, unhappily, but too frequent in this day; we 
must look at a case like this ; we must look at the 
crimes of such a son ; at his ingratitude, his cruelty, 
at that hard-heartedness which has grown out of the- 
wilful indulgence of his appetites ; and we" must consi- 
der that this indulgence has been in defiance of reason 
and of nature, before we pronounce that the punish- 
ment allotted by the law of Moses was more than com- 
mensurate to the magnitude of the crime. 
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However, we must not dismiss this subject without 
recollecting, that, even for such a son, there may, in 
some eases, be an apology found; not, indeed, in the ex- 
ample of a King or in that of Priests, but in the example 
or in the negligence of parents themselves ; for these 
have duties to perform with regard to their children, 
and duties, too, which justice, which good morals, 
and which religion imperiously demand at their hands. 

They are not at liberty to say, that their children 
are theirs; and that, as in cases of other animals, they 
are to do what they please with them, and to leave un- 
done towards them that which they please. They- 
have no right to give life to beings, of whom they 
grudge to take charge, and towards whom they are 
Dot ready to . act with as much zeal and tenderness as 
towards their own persons. If the life and happiness 
of a child (the child being without offence) be net as 
dear to the parent as the parent's own life, that parent 
is deficient in parental affection, and can hardly expect 
an affectionate and dutiful child. 

In this respect, however, let^ us hope that few pa- 
tents are deficient ; but, there is something besides pa- 
rental affection due from a parent towards a child 
The parent has to act as well as to feel. He is to con- 
sider that which is best to be done ; that which is the 
best course to pursue, in order to provide, not only for 
the existence and health of his child, but also for his 
future welfare, and in welfare is included his good 
moral conduct. It is very certain that children are, in 
general, prone to follow, and with great exactness, 
the example of their parents. Where is the father 
whose sons have not told him, one after another, at the 
age ef three years old, that they shall be big men like 
him; that they shall do this or that, like him? Where 
is the father that has not watched, and been very much 
pleased at, their constant attempts to imitate him, and 
who has not observed their contentions as to which was 
most like him? 

Now, it is impossible not to see in these things, 
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which are notorious to all the world, the elearest proof, 
that, with children, the example of parents always is 
powerful, and may be rendered, in nine cases out of ten, 

. productive of the happiest consequences to both pa- 
rents and children. If it be the ambition of the son, 
eren from his earliest days, to he like and do like the 
father, how careful ought the father to be of all his 
word* and all his actions ! Nature may possibly pro- 
duce a son so untoward as to become a drunkard after 

. baring been bred up by a sober father and in scenes of 
perfect sobriety ; but this is a sort of monster in mo 
rate, and is to be excluded from all the reasonings ap- 
pertaining to the subject. Nothing is truer than the 
rule of Solomon, " train up a child in the way he 
: « should go ; and when he is old, he will not depart 
,|r from it." But r in this case as well as in the case of 
Priest and flock, it is the example, and not the precept, 
upon which we ought to rely. By pceeept you may 
teach, your son that drunkenness is sinful and leada to 
misery ; but the precept will have little force when 
contradicted by your example. You may preach, 
you may warn, you may menace; but if you indulge 
in the bottle yourself, expect not a sober son, and com- 
plain not if he bring your grey hairs with sorrow ^o the 
grave. 

Example ii> this case costs nothing, either in the way 
of money or of personal exertion. It is merely en 
abstaining from that which is in itself unnatural. It is 
recommended also by economy, by a love of domestic 
peace, fend by a desire to consult the convenience, and 
to promote the happiness of a family. Drinking aoi 
•arousing is not productive of cheerfulness ; and ii is 
•heerftimsss, and not boisterous mirth, that, we'ougbt 
to desire fop our inmate. Nobody isso duK as the day* 
before drunkard ; no mansion so gloomy as that which 
beholds the morrow of a feast. " Nabal's heart was 
** merry with ia him ; for he was very drunken*" tat 
the next morning, when the wine was gone out o/Nabal* 
to heart died wicktn him* and he hec&meJZty *$ a 
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s##**. This is the true picture of flm two states ^of the 
drunkard, and well represents the effects of drinking 
and carousing in'a family. ' 

Therefore, even as relating to the management and 
the happiness of a household, an abstinence from 
drinking strong drink, or any thing whidh intoxicates, 
is a duty. And, when the effect upon children is taken 
into view, how saered is their duty 1 

Many are the parents, who, under 'Mictions occa- 
sioned by a son addicted to drunkenness ; many are 
such parents, who, after fruitless attempts at reclaim- 
ing him, after vain endeavours to disguise the cans* of 
their trouble from the world, confess, in the bitterness 
of their sorrow, that it would have been better had 
they followed him to the grave a* a moment 'when pev* 
baps they were shedding tears of joy at his recovery 
from some dangerous disease. And, if such parent* 
have well and truly discharged their duty towards him*, 
unfeeling indeed must be the heart that ean refrain 
from participating in their sorrow. But, if his boyish 
days have been spent amidst scenes of drinking ; if the 
parents have made him a hearer of glees and songs in 
praise of the heroes of the bottle ; if the decanter have 
been the companion of the daily dbmestie repasts of 
Us yenth ; if, bf his own parents, his natural appetite 
have thus been perverted ; if, by them, he have been 
initiated in the school of drinking, their sorrows are 
the natural consequence and the just punishment of 
their own disregard of duty towards him. 

There are few crimes, few offences against morals, 
which do not, in the end, bring their own<punishment, 
even in this world. The thief, the robber, the mur- 
derer, the cosrupt legislator, the unjust judge, the 
perjured 'juror, the tyrant king : each usually receives 
his due, in one way or another, before he be callled to 
commune with the wor,ms. But the punishment of the 
drunkard is not only certain to follow the offence, but 
it follows immediately. That which he swallows for 
what he calls his pleasure brings the pain as surely as 
the night brings the morning. Poverty and misery are 
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in the train; a disgraceful and loathsome state of exist- 
ence closes the scene; and when the besotted and 
bloated body is at last committed to the earth, not a 
tear, not a sigh is drawn forth eveii from parents or 
children. It has been deemed subject of deep lament- 
ation when death is unaccompanied with the solicitudes 
of friends and relations. There is scarcely a human 
being so unfortunate as not to leave some one to regret 
that he is no more. But the drunkard makes no void 
in society, except that of a nuisance, the removal of 
which is calculated to excite no other feeling than that 
of satisfaction 

Let us remember, therefore, that, while it is the 
duty of Rings and of Priests to abstain from wine 
and from strong drink, it is also a dnty which belongs 
to ourselves; that if they set an evil example, we 
have reason, nature, and the word of God for oar 
guide; and, that, if we, as neighbours, .friends, re- 
lations* masters or parents, neglect our duty in this 
respect, we merit all the reproach, and all the punish- 
ment, that are so justly due to drunkard Kings and 
Priests. We are called upon, in this case, to do no- 
thing. Abstinence requires no aid to accomplish it. 
Our own will is all that is requisite; and, if we have 
not the will to avoid contempt, disgrace and misery* 
we deserve neither relief nor compassion. 
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GOB'S VENGEANCE AGAINST BRIBERY 

m 
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44 Now, this man purchased a field with the reward of 
"Iniquity; and, falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
"jsidst, and all his towels gushed out." 

Act*, Ch. I, V. 16. 



fiaiBBRT is the giving, or the taking, of money, or 
some other thing of value, real or imaginary, as an 
inducement, or reward, to do, or -to cause to be done, 
some act which the parties know to be wicked ; and, 
while there are few things more detestable than this in 
their nature, there are still fewer winch have, in the 
affairs of mankind, effects so extensively mischievous* 
Yet, as in the case of drinking and gaming-; the fre- 
quency of the crime renders it less generally and 
strt Dgly reprobated than it ought to be; though, if we 
duly consider it, either in its nature or in its conse- 
quences, we shall £nd that we are criminal, not only if 
we, directly or indirectly, give it our countenance, but 
if we neglect any means within our power to expose 
it to hatred and to bringdown upon it some portion, at 
least, of that vengeance which the Scriptures teach u* 
* its duo. 
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Bribery must always be a deliberate act, a toilful sin, 
a deed committed against the loudly and distinctly ex- 
pressed admonitions of conscience. Various are the 
particular motives by which the wretches who give 
bribes are actuated ; but, he who receives a bribe is 
actuated, and always* itotesl be achfefed by the base 
motive of lucre. Here are, indeed, the tempter and 
the tempted ; but, so foul is the crime, that it is diffi- 
cult to* say, that flte former is more criminal ttian the 
latter. In many cases the tempter is by far the most 
criminal ; the deluder or instigator more wicked than 
be who yfelds to the temptation, because there are 
many cases, where the tempted party *k taken by* in" 
prize : taken at a moment when he is off his guard ; 
urged by hasty passion* misled* by feelings in them- 
selves amiable; deceived by false appearances. In 
these oases ooiwuen ditfrity ftt&t at* eiclise- for those 
who yield U* templstiJ«f>? bttt* tie wh» tttkes a bribtf, 
does k deliberates* ' *ws m *tth m eyes' 6pen ; doofty 
cafculatfes fche<raotaey*'W worth' Of hfeeritee; makes up 
his rain* as to 4* pflfee <rf hte Mended iniquity ; de- 
tetaiiierto seH linrseqft dntl Carries It'fc ifcftrket. Ih 
aucfe » ttfafirft wmptf*foteW1i*&v tt distinction be- 
t*ee» the- parties r the WKM* who* HtfyJf «, indeed, as 
worthy of detestsrtienJas'lb* Wieft* wfufrsehV; but, a» 
the l»itteHr#ortfaJr ,tf 4km deepen, tftfe former can be 
worth* of no- mswj flnA, *V fite hands of a God of 
jwtotitotttbftw mos* recem tffetlftfte Measure of puiiisn-» 
men*. 

The cooduet,o£ tWCifef Pros*** knthfe cttte of th© 
tsaitor Judas,, was iw*pres*tty battel bat, k wai fiet 
morehw than that eJJfafe* isls^litevit^yind^ 
others, offered his soul for sale. One or the ottet+t 
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he parties must make the offer ; bat, as to the 
lade of the crime, it signified little which ef them ft i* 
l*o be sure, 1a this case of fsearkrf, the circumstance* 
were singularly shocking The follower, the p*ofane& 
disciple, one of tfoe chosen and honoured twelve* goes 
to the known deadly enemies of his gentle, kind, teas* 
tolerit, unoffending Master, and asks them tmo mmA 
thep will give kit* to betray that Master into tboir 
nands*. They offer hint a fen*e of thirty piteee* <rf 
affter. He- takes the bribe ; becomes the #py of the** 
hypocritical pretenders to piety ; and the sign, by 
whrch he points his Master out to the low and hftfdened 
myrmidons of the persecutors, is. a kiss, the token 4f 
fidelity and affection ! The spy and traitor tetk>W> 
t&At tire death, the ignominious death, of Ms inhoeetft 
itnt! generous Master is to be the consequence y btn% 
IJffi he coolly perseveres : he has taken a bribe; atlo^ 
Ifcvirtgf been capable of that, remorse could find tt* 
glace iii his bosom. But, God's justke was not ttfflip 
in overtaking hira. He purchased a field with the 
wage* of his perfidy ; and, upon that very spot * he 
**M'fae*dfong, and all his bowels gushed out?' * 
lesson to spies and trakors to the end of the world, 
ffcs accomplices in guilt, his employers and pay*M, 
Were divested of their power; and the fttfffal ffim 
w%re«o batse as to wink at the crime, we*e4tetftftt»*d 
dverthe nice of the earth v destined to be in eve¥y 
country and to be owned by no country ; dbofeed to 
€e accumulators of wealth, and to be, at the tatte 
time, the scorn eveti of the beggar. 

fttt, thdtigh this particular act of bribery w*s 4* 
eompletely horrible in an its circumstance^ we must^ 
'Uke care ndt to suppose, that ptetmly tmh^Aemr 
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stances, or that any horrible circumstances, are atrao 
lately. necessary to make the crime of bribery detest- 
able and worthy of punishment even equal to. that of 
Judas and the Jews. The very act of giving, or of 
taking, a bribe, implies an intention in the party to do 
evil; and, though, when the bribe be the price of human 
blood, our very nature calls on us for an uncommon 
portion of horror to be felt at the conduct of the cri- 
minals ; though, when one man deliberately gives,* and 
another as deliberately receives, money, or promises, 
the exchange against which is to be the death, or ruin, 
of some one, the love or confidence of whom the bribed 
wretch is known to possess; though, in such a case, 
our loudest and bitterest execrations justly fall on the 
hands of the cool blood-seeking offenders, we must 
not, for a moment, suppose, that there are cases, where 
bribery does not demand our detestation and abhor- 
rence, any more than we must suppose, that, because 
murder is worthy of death, maiming is worthy oT no 
punishment at all. 

The Scripture takes care to warn us against this 
error.; for, it holds up to our detestation bribery of 
•fery description, and bribery of no kind more dis- 
tinctly and earnestly than that kind which- works its 
'Way to our neighbour through a circuitous and general 
channel ; and which destroys the peace and happiness 
of the community by corrupting the sources of lair 
.*as) ol Justice. When Samuel became old, he set 
bfc sona jto judge, that is to say, to be rulers or guides, 
or chief magistrates to the Israelites. But (I. Sam. 
C 8, V. 3.) his sons " took bribes, and perverted 
<" j%dgwent" Thirl is to say, made partial laws and 
regulations. Whereupon the Israelites demanded a 
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..ifl» ln imitation of the neighbouring nations. They 
were remonstrated with upon this demand; Samuel 
told thorn of the sufferings and degradation that this 
would brjng upon them. The. answer to that eloquent, 
beautiful anc). affecting appeal which he made to them 
after Saul was made king, clearly shows how much 
they revered him. " Behold/' says he, " here lam: 
" witness against, me before the Lord and before his 
" anointed : whose ox have I taken ? or whose ass 
" have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom 
" have I oppressed ? or of whose hand have I received 
" any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will 
<c restore it to you. — And, they said, Thou hast not . 
" defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou ta < 
" ken ought of any man's hand." f Sam. Ch. 12 . 
V. 3 and 4. 

Nevertheless, though they thought as highly of his 
wisdom as they did of that rare integrity, which had 
made him give up his own corrupt sons, they persisted 
in demanding a king, even after he. had placed before , 
their eyes- the divers acts of despotism which a king 
would assuredly commit. They knew what was to be- 
fall them ; but, even despotism, with all its burdens, 
all its arrogance and all its insolence, they welcomed 
as a means of freeing them from that tantalizing curse; 
the oppression of partial laws and a partial administra- 
tion of public affairs : a mockery of freedom, and of 
justice, carried on through the corrupt influence of 
bribes, taken by hypocrites clothed in authority. 

.Bribery is every- where, in Holy Writ, marked. 
down amongst the most hateful of public offences* 
Amos (Ch. 5. v. 10, 11, 12 and 13) well describes th« 
state of things <*here bribery prevails " They haU 
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" Mm that rebtfketh in the gate, and they abhor htm 
**<hftt speerketh itprightly. Forasmuch, therefore, as 
«* your treading is vpon the poor, and ye take from him 
'' burdens of wheat; ye hare built houses of hewn- 
* f stone, b«t ye shall not dwell in them; ye have 
" planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink 
" wine of them. For I know your manifold trans- 
" gressions and your mighty sins : they afflict the just, 
" they take a bribe, and they turn aside the poor in 
" the gate from their right. Therefore, the prudent 
" shall keep silence in that time ;. for it ts an evil time." 

Thus it ever is: a state of things in which bribery 
prevails, necessarily consists, in part, of cruel oppres- 
sion, and especially on the weak, or defenceless, or, 
as here denominated, the poor. A necessary conse- 
quence, danger in complaining of such oppression; 
and, hence the prophet observes, that, in such a state 
of things, the prudent will be silent: which may well 
be called the last stage of human endurance *nd degra- 
dation; for, to suffer, however acutely, is a trifle, 
compared with the necessity of smothering one's groans ; 
a species of torture which has never been put in prac- 
tice, except in a state of things where bribery was the 
pivot of power. 

** Gather not" says David (Psalm, 26, V. 8 and 9) 
" my soul with sinners, nor my life with bloody men, 

in whose hands is mischief, and their right hand is 

full of bribes" Thus it ever is : the man who can 
be guilty of bribery 9 is capable of any act of wicked* 
ness. Blood may, in some cases, not be necessary to 
effect his designs ; but the man, who will either give or 
t&ke a bribe is capable of shedding innocent blood ra- 
ther than hot effect his purposes. His heart mtistW 
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ctoruptin the fins, and it wast hasre teoome perjbctiy 
cmilem, before be can, to the face off another man, give 
or take, * bribe. IftilAH acMa hit authority to. thai of 
Davib. He describes the good «ia thug : " fib-tha* 
"- epeaketh uprightly ; he thatdespaeth the gain ofop~> 
" pression*, • that ihaketh Lis hanie from the holding ef 
"bribes, and that stappath his ear* fnom hearing of 
" btmd ; he shall dw«U * n high ; hit place of defence. 
" ehatt he the itttmkioss of rocks." 

In this beautiful passage, too, we find ipprwssiam and 
bfoedy-mfadednese associated with bribery ; and, it 
realty does seem, that they are inseparable, and that, 
while oppression and cruelty cannot be. carried to any 
gfeat extent without bribery, this last caja never be 
practised etteasweiy witheot producing the t|K> former. 

Hateful, there fere, as the thing is in itself, it be- 
comes still more hateful when we take its consequence* 
-ihte view. When we reflect on the state of depravity 9 
at which men must have arrived, befere they can open 
to each other a transaction; the very name of which 
acknowledges infamy in the actors, how are we to *e- 
ftakt rrora abhorring the wretch guilty of the offence t 
1st other crimes, accomplices fall gradually into each 
other's views ; they undertake, and only undertake; , 
and are involved in the sin frequently without perceiv- 
ing the extent. But, in the case of bribery, the two 
parties meet ; they negoeiate, looking each other in the 
face by the light of God's sun ; and they coolly make 
and ratify a bargain, which stamps villain on the front 
of both. Bribery, nine times out of ten, includes a 
breach of trust, or confidence: it is an act of perfidy, 
bought on the one side and sold on the other ; and that* 
too with the clear foreknowledge ef its nrodncing, 
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first or *ast, wrong to some part, or other of the ret! of 
mankind < But, still, we have but an imperfect idea of 

its wickedness till we come to contemplate its come* 

• » 

quences ; till, we consider the evils it brings in its If sin : 
the oppressions, the acts of cruelty, the ruin, the mi- 
sery, the destruction of individuals, the disgrace and 
overthrow of nations, the rivers ■ of human blood, 
which, through its means, are poured out on the sacri 
legious altar of ambition and avarice. Luxury. and 
effeminacy bring their .evils; superstition, has also its 
scourge in its hand ; pride, folly, indolence, ignorance 
and insolence, have their chastisements for the cation 
that indulges in them ; but, let bribery once take rdott 
let. its corrupting fibres once .get fast hold ; let its 
branches, spread abroad, and all becomes poison and 
rottenness : the nation is doomed ' to suffer long and 
much ; and even half-destruction becomes a blessing, 
if it rid a people of the degrading and intolerable . 
curse. 

Let us not, however, be content with this rather ge- 
neral view of the matter, and seem to consider it as a, 
thing ; With regard to which we ourselves have nothing 
to do. Let us rather, every man look well into his 
own conduct ; and, judgfng impartially, settle the im- 
portant point ; whether we are in anywise blameable 
as to this matter. For, nations are composed of indi- 
viduals : if no individual were corrupt, all would be 
sound. Bribery requires two parties to give it its con- 
summation; and, if there were none, to take, there 
tould be none to give, bribes ; and, hence it has been 
-eld by some, that where corruption of this kind pre? 
vails, the greater part of the fault lies with those who. 
take bribes. In truth, however, there is no difference 
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at all in the two. Both commit the act for their own 
selfish purposes ; and neither is so ignorant as not to 
know, that the act is unjust and infamous. 

It is a fatal error, if, in such a case, tnere can be 
error, to suppose, that because we do nothing more 
than take the probably pitiful bribe ; oecause we stop 
there ; because we cannot clearly trace it to all its con- 
sequences, we are, therefore, harmless, and that the 
sin of the consequences rests only on the head of 
those who have an immediate hand in producing those 
consequences. We know the act to be wicked ; we 
know that the bribe is given for the purpose of having 
the power to dp that which is wrong ; for the purpose 
of getting at a something, which, in the end, must 
naturally b6 injurious to our neighbour, or our coun- 
try, which is only another word to express our neigh- 
bour. We know this, and there needs nothing more 
to deter us from taking a bribe. Power, no master of 
what description, acquired by bribery, must have evil 
for its object; and, therefore, in the taking of a bribe, 
and in aiding and abetting any one in the acquisition 
of power in exchange for such bribe, we make our- 
selvs answerable, in the eye of reason and of religion 
for all that he may perpetrate in consequence of being 
possessed of that power. Evil must necessarily arise 
out of evil. The " corrupt tree must bring ,forth 
" evil fruit ;" and a share of the fruit falls to every 
one, who, in any manner or degree,* assists in planting 
or fostering the tree. 

According with these principles are the awful de- 
nunciations of God, whose word pronounces condem- 
nation more especially on the takers of bribes. Indeed 
the whole herd of givers and takers are sometime 
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4poken of «d put into one mats of 'horribfc inak* 
fetters ; but, at a*y rate, no distinction pt made in 
favour of foto?. In Jon, Ch. 15, V. 34. * Tkte 
«« congregation of hypocrites shall be desolate, aadjfre 
" «Aa# consume the tabernacles of bribery." Now, with 
men (if there really be such) who are blasphemers, 
with men who disbelieve the Scriptures ; with met\ 
tcAo ridicule revelation; with. such, this demmciatiot 
may be treated lightly. Bat, will any of those* 
who call (Re Bible the word of God, despise this 
denunciation; will they say, that a bribe may, in cer- 
tain cases, be taken without incurring the vengeaftee 
of God? Such men there may possibly be ; it ta 
possible, that there are men who affect to look upon 
themselves as the elect, as endued with particular grace, 
mi under the immediate guidance of the holy spirit, and 
who boast of a direct communication wkh heaVen. 
it is possible, that there may be men, pretending ta all 
these religious advantages, and who, at the same time, 
not only think lightly of bribery, but actually give 
and take bribes; and, if there really be stieh men, all 
that one can say is, that, to the most detestable of wick- 
edness* in practice, they join, in profession?, the most 
loathsome hypocrisy. Such men are not only a scandal 
to religion, but a dishonour to human nature, and their 
frect attitude of body is a disgrace to the human form. 
There are monsters of the visionary as well as of the 
substantial creation ; but, wnat monster ever existed in 
either equal to the inward man swotn with the grace 
of God and the outward man fingering a bribe f 

It is worthy of remark, that, in almost every instance 
where bribery m mentioned in (he Scriptures, hypocrisy 
find** place. They are, indeed, constant asso- 
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jqftates They are twin sisters. The hypocrite m re- 
gion wilUtick at nothing that is base, or cruel ;, and the 
baseness. seems always the sweeter to him if seasoned 
with cruelty. Therefore, to bribe, or be bribed, is in 
the regular coarse of one who is a hypocrite in religion j 
while be who is capable of bribery is capable of any act 
of dissimulation, and a false pretence of religion is ne- 
cessary to him as ' a disgvise. People of this descrip* 
4km should have the hatred and the hostility of all the 1 
found part of mankind. They are amongst the very 
greatest enemies of the human race. One of them is 
ibe cause of more mischief m the world than fifty 
bands of thieves ; for, the hypocritical briber or bribed 
is a scourge that reaches whole nations : compared to 
ao intercourse with him, the robbers 9 den is a school of 
honesty and the brothel a seminary of purity. Even 
the open, the daring, the shameless briber is less detest* 
able than he who assumes the garb of piety, as the 
bravo, whose trade is pourtmyed on his visage, is Jess 
cletestabta than the cool, sly, placid-looking, simpering 
killer . who wins from the thoughtless the character of 
vtiidn&&> while hi* whole soul is bent on blood ; who 
tVxss pet agitate and waste himself by threats and de- 
iMtnoiatiofts : who employs no sounds to frighten off 
big victim ; who, reversing the remark of the poet 
*' does not spsak daggers, but uses them.' ' 

Sin, ki*H oases, eodttvours to disguise itself . $sv 
|an is too crafty to present the wages of perdition m its 
jaifced form. A bribe, like poison, is frequently ten* 
listed, And as frequently asked for, uad er shapes tnat 
are calculated to disguise its real character from the* 
•yes of common behoideus. Beit, any benefit* profit, 
gain* adraotage, wara^tfomsse *o bestow any of the* 
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no matter of what kind, in exchange for an evil act, 
no . matter of what description, to be committed by 
another, is, to all intents and purposes, a bribe. In the 
".aseof Judas it was money, counted down : it was the 
thirty pieces of silver given into the spy and traitor's 
hand ; but, if the Chief Priest had obtained the same 
act from him by a promise of providing for him, or for 
his children or relations, . the sin would' not have been 
less detestable or less deadly. The act would still have 
been the same, and the same would have been the * 
motive. Indeed, this latter mode of bribing is the most 
dangerous, .because less open and less liable to be * 
detected, checked and punished, and more likely to 
creep on, till, by degrees, it has infected the whole 
community. The wretches who take money-bribes, as 
well as those who pive them, are known and detested 
They take their place in the ranks of infamy. They, 
like common prostitutes and common vagrants, make 
no disguise of their practices. They are marked out 
as wretches to be shunned. Like common prostitutes, 
seeing that they are held in abhorrence, they make a 
,est of their infamy. But the crafty, the underwork- 
ing sons of corruption endeavour to disguise, and but 
too often succeed in disguising, their real character and 
conduct from the eye of the world. They thrive by 
bribery, and the world does not perceive the cause of 
their thriving. Theydo not give and receive the bribe 
m money : the payment of the wages of perfidy is not . 
direct and visible*; but the payment comes, in the end, 
and the bribery is as complete in its character as that of 
Iscariot himself. 

his a poor excuse for a man to say, that he does • 
not offend the laws, in a case like this. Hew many is* 
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juries can men commit against their' neighbours, and 
yet keep within the verge of any laws that man eat* 
devise ! If I* having the power to do an act to serve 
my neighbour, or my country (for they are the same), 
ybt/ to do that act, in consequence of any expectation, 
or hope, or even wi$h 9 that some benefit will arise to 
me from this failure in my duty, I am my own briber, 
my motive is corrupt, and I am not entitled to exemp- 
tion from the vengeance due to bribery. My conduct 
tends, and it ha* in view, to benefit myself at the ex- 
pence of my neighbour. Oppression of my neighbour 
is the natural, and even the known consequence of my 
conduct; and, throughout the Scriptures, we find 
bribery and oppression inseparable associates. " Who 
•' have I oppressed! From whose hand have I taken a 
" bribe" says the righteous Samuel. "The up- 
right man," says- Isaiah, " despiseth the gain of 
oppressions^ be shaketh his hands from the holding 
" of bribes." Amos says, that the bribers *' afflict the 
"just, &nd turn aside the poor in the gate from, their 
" right" David joins bribery and cruelty together 
as necessary companions. And thus, it certainly is*, 
-take the world throughout Where there is bribery, 
there you will find oppression; and the extent of the 
latter is invariably in due proportion to the extent of 
the former* Reason tells us, that it must be thus* 
for, who is to pay the wages of iniquity ? Who is to 
remunerate the bribed for his perfidy ! Who is to pay 
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fhepriceof his soul? Not the bribers; for, ia that case, jb* 
could not gain by" the transaction. He must throw ike 
burden of payment on somebody else. Hedoe*, Indeed* 
drive tfae bargain, make the purchase of the conrupt 
seal, advance the money *r make the ptcmise ; bu$» it 
k from somebody else that the payment is finally te 
come: the means to compensate the mercenary seHer 
is to come oat of the fruit of the sweat of other 
men's brows. The crafty and greedy ▼retch, who ex- 
ponds a pound in bribery, «bes it with a view of gaining 
a thousand fold ; and, to effect tins, oppress somebody 
he necessarily must. Indeed, nine times out of u> 
a bribe is neither more nor less than the purchase mon*$ 
of tkepovoer to oppress. 

• When, therefore, we behold men, selling, under 
any shape whatever, this power, we are bound to hold 
them m abhorrence, to hold no intercourse with them; 
to mark them out as reprobate,' and to do all that in'us 
lies to impede their course. Our duty towards God 
demands, that we shun snchNrretchea as we would flee 
from the plague ; and our duty towards Our neighbour 
demands, that we use our utmost endeavours to detee - 
them and brand them with irifamy. Their gam is the 
less of good men : their prosperity spreads misery over 
imeland * their enjoyment is a nation's curse. 

And, what has the taker of a bribe to offer in the 
way of excuse for his conduct? What jastificatiOB* 
what apology has he to offer for receiving the wage* 
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af iniquity ; for telling to another ike p w t er 4o vpprem 
km iwphboMr$? What subterfuge has Satan suggested 
%0 him wherewith is quiet bis conscience, and to rna&e 
him b*Uere r \tbat God's vengeance will not overtake 
bib), thofgb so distinctly nod' emphatically pronounced 
upon his guifcy heaft 'Where caa he find a rtfog* 
from that ahame which pursues him Mke hflb shadow ? 
How doe* ho find the assurance (to hold up his bead and 
to walk etect in the presence of other men 1 

.After hawing in vela nought . lor loop holes in 
neUgiMi end morality; ntfler having exhausted aJi 
t]be resources of chicaner j, the wretch gttilty of 
bribery reaorJe to* the old, atale, hackfiied etcuse ; 
thai others do the same/ What, then, and, be* 
eanee otfaens rob and »ur4er y will you rob and 
Kinder? for, these yon might do with a, eof)~ 
science not more fori then thai which permits you to 
bribe or be bribed. Other*? who are those other** 
They are mea as weH as you, atid no more ; and* 
doobtkas, they appeal to your exaenplo, an yon do to 
theirs ; and dine whole crowds of thieves and wafr- 
slayers might find a justification in the fact that each 
has followed the exaniple of all the rest. The ang- 
mentation of the number of bribers or of bribed does 
by no means diminish the gurlt and infamy of .the 
iadifidtials. If the briber were to collect and range 
tfce base* takers of bribes into companies and regi- 
ments; were to drawihem up fin rank and file, tw# 
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deep or ten deep; were to go from rank to ran* and 
from file to file with his muster-roll and his parse in his 
hand ; were to dole out to every individual the sum 
agreed upon as the price of his corruption ; would the 
portion of infamy appertaining to each of tip soul- 
selling band be diminished by his being thus ranged, 
and thus paid amongst numerous associates! Would 
not all his own share of shame and sin still adhere to 
him as firmly as it would were he paid in a corner, or 
if the bribe found its way into his hand through a hole 
in a wall, or from the hand of a briber, dressed in 
masquerade or hidden behind a curtain! 

And, as to bribers, do they, who have given the 
price of power to oppress, injure, rob, insult, domineer 
over their neighbours ; do they shift off any part 
of their crime by congregating; by getting toge* 
Iher in a crowd ! On the contrary, their power 
of oppressing and robbing being augmented by col* 
ecting the individual portions of it into a mass, a 
phalanx of bribers is of a character still more detestable, 
if possible, than that of an individual briber. As loogv 
indeed, as they were in divan ; as far as would relate 
to their intercommunication, they might keep each other 
in countenance, like the members of a banditti or those 
of a brothel. As towards each other they would be 
guilty of no wrong-doing. But, as towards the rest of 
mankind ; as towards the laws and ordinances of God; 
the guii$ of each individual would remain to him for his 
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pusession, though none of his associates were to think 
theworse of him for it, and though the crime itself were 
al notorious as the Son at noon day. 
' ~n rain does the wretch, guilty of bribery, seek shel- 
ter from infamy in ttje example of ages. Murderers 
seek such shelter in vain. That there have always been 
bribers in the world we know from history ; but, we 
afco know, that this is no justification of the briber, or 
bribe-taker of the present day. It needs must be, says 
St. Paul, that offences will come ; but woe be unto 
him by whom the offence comet h. That bribing, was 
in practice in the days of Samuel we have on record that 
cannot err; but, in the Book of Job we are told, that 
"fife shall consume the tabernacles of bribery ;" and, if 
we allow most largely for figurativeness of expression 
here, the words must mean, that it is the will of God, 
that bribery shall be punished, as far as man has the 
power of punishment, in the most severe and signal 
manner. We find in Holy Writ no apology, no ex- 
cuse, no mitigation, as to this atrocious offence. We 
find no attempt on the part of the bribers or bribe-ta- 
kers to justify their conduct on the plea that there had 
aktays been bribery in the world; and, when the bri- 
bing wretches of the present day can find a justification 
ia the antiquity of the crime, the murderer will fiiuLa 
justification in the example of Cain, and the malignant 
perfecvtors in the example of the Devil himself. . 
-' But, we must not dismiss this subject without a ie> 
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MM* ** *wp upon *he ilitttia of wcitUy uritb rag**} it 
4W ^re4fch#^ W*a«4poed to tfUs detectable and oppres- 
sion-creating crime. We flee deariy the will of God •# 
to briber* and bribe-takers ; but, we ourselves ace to act 
joaicwfopce with that will. We <muoot, indeed, cans* 
ipe to awsmne the tabernacles of bribery ;. but, we can 
do, and ought to do, many things, with regard to ti* 
guilty and odious wretches, which we but too often lea** 
undone* It isour duty not to give .countenance, on esjjr 
account, to bribers, or bribe-takers, eyen silently, find! 
km ought we to give a sort of sanction to their *rjjB|# 
by treating them, or speaking of them, with respect. 
The Ps&bnist has dearly taught us ouryfas* dgtyr 
with regard to these corrupt wretches : " Gather 90* 
lay soul wkb sinners, nor my life with bloody 910% 
m whose heads is mischief, and wtwse right hand it 
".fnUof bribes" We are, then, at the very least* 4+ 
keep aloof from them. We are not to associate with 
4&em. We are* every one of us according to his power, 
io set a mark of reprobation upon them. We are to 
•warn our children, our brethren, our friends and neigh- 
bours against an intercourse so clearly tending to con** 
lamination, as well as. so manifestly offensive to€to& 
To associate with these wretches; to live with them *p 
with' other men;, to treat them as it is our duty 
to treat the innocent and virtuous, is v to be guilty 
of self-abasement, and, which is worse, to givpiPHBv- 
to * «in, mischievous to society . a^d nj^r|taa 
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entasen object of thewratfcofGod. We are warned 
and wpfh great propriety, not to asjoeitA* with drunk 
•riU, with thieves aal with murderers; but, it may 
be safely 'asserted, that associating with these, Hot 
exeeptiog even the latter, is less dangerous, that 
is to say, leacU to lass evil in the end, than associ- 
ating with the children of bribery ; for, here the seeds 
ef Ike vmA deadly corrupt ion are sowed, andjtheir fruit 
consists ofn very evil with which mankind can be af* 
tiffed. Oppression i» the immediate consetyseskse etf 
bwbery ; oppression pmduces misery ; and mm* 
every epeeies of crime. Fathers* if you would see yottr 
children virtuous and happy, keep them far away frttt 
the -tabernacles of bribery; teach them to loathe the 
Wvetehjwho Has purchased the soul of another, or sdd 
his own. Judas was a perjurer and traitor as well .*** 
taker nf bribes ; and, what Judas was, such is every 
Man guilty of bribery. 

Nor is our hatred and contempt of the .briber, or the 
taker of bribes, to be confined, in their effects, to merely 
keeping aloof from men so abandoned to work iniquity; 
To know of treason against onr earthly sovereign and 
not to endeavour to bring punishment en the 'traitor, ja> 
in the ej'e of the law, an offence punishable even with 
de#th. To know pf an act of murdex, and not to de*- 
©ounce the unurderer* is, in the eye of the same law* 4* 
boan accessary in fail horrid crime. Thisiawisfatinddd 
in nsaaen and in justice ; fear, by screening thea* mejer / 
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factors by means of our silence, we give counteaane* 

i 

aad encouragement to the commission of the crime* of 
treason and murder. Does it become us, then, to Jbs> 
tiknt in the case of bribery known to us! Does 
it become us to give, in this way, countenance and en* 
cburagemeht to a crime, which, though not equal* to 
treason or murder in point of horridness, surpasses them 
both in ultimate evil, seeing that it necessarily lead* to 
the overthrow of civil society, and to the involving of 
the community in miseries and crimes? , This does not 
become us.* It is, on the contrary, a duty imperative? 
upon us, to detect, expose, reprobate, and execrate, atf 
far as our knowledge of the facts go 9 all who are abpn* 
tinned to this detestable offence ; this cause of all mines) 
corruptions ; this dry-rot of States ; this destroyer of aM 
morality and happiness, private and public ; this " die 
* atcwrsedthing," which, until it be cast forth from the 
camp, leaves a moment's repose to none but the baae 
trafficker in bribes. 

In such a case, however, oar indignation and repro- 
bation are not sufficient, if we have more at our com* 
tnand.. " A corrupt tree," says our Saviour, (Mat- 
thew, C. 7, V. 17.) " bringeth forth evil fruit;" and, in 
v 19, he says, " every tree that bringeth not forth 
" good fruit is hewn down and east into thejire" Some- 
thing more, therefore, than words, something more 
than wishes^ is necessary, in such a case. Precisely 
What we ought to do must depend upon our own cap*- 
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ettjr at well as upoh the nature of the circumstance*, 
SpptcMhe occasion. But, apprized, as we are, of the 
jpagpitude of the evil; knowing as we do the conse- 
quence of the, crime; tasting as all men must of the 
bitter fruit whenever this tree of corruption flourishes, 
.Ujpuut .he the bounden duty of every man to employ 
all the means in his power to hew it down, or to tear 
it up by the ^oots* His duty to the community of which 
he is a member; his duty \o those children to whom be 
has given life, and over. whose morals and welfare na- 
ture bids him keep constant watch; and, above • alt, 
Jbia duty to God, who has given him 7 the earth to iiji- 
herit^ and reason to be his guide, command him to 
Jabpur with all his heart, with all his soul and his 
ijrepgth in the destruction of this baneful tree* 
. What must we think then, if there be iqen foui^d in 
the world, endowed with more than an ordinary portuty 
! rf mental power, capable of using that power, and th*k 
.too, with indefatigable zeal, in justifying, and even eukn 
gizing, the hateful crime, the commission of whiclr 
.brought degradation on the sons .of the pious and .re- 
vered Samuel, and which God has said sh^ll bring 
jfpre to consume the tabernacles of the criminals f Big, 
thus it is that bribery works its way. It purchases first 
the .power of oppressing.; itotyaiosthe <'gain t ofof>- 
" gjessipns' ;" and with that gain it purchases defenders 
rf itself. In its progress it corrodes and poisons.*}! 
t^twght to contribute to the safety. and happiness *f 
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torn It perverts the judgment ; it eftfeebfes fhftputibc 
mkid ; it gives predominance to ignofeauce and frattih 
it lays the fcniid*tioit of that total mm, which ntos*, 
sooner or litter, fall upon the community 
- Yet, worse, more wicked, more detestable, evett 
than such openly prostitute ' abuser* of their tttetttai 
faculties, are those, who assume the garb of gocltt- 
ness for the purpose of abetting, and covertly pro*- 
filing in, the commission- of acts of bribery. This J* 
the, very tip top twig of the tree of iniquity. Htttfe, 
if to be found on earth, is real blasphemy. Here 4 
* settled design to do injury to man and to makfc a 
mokery of God. Many and horrid are the acts df 
wickedness committed m the world; acts' in defiance 
of all law human and divine ; but, hi his Whole cotfrse, 
does the sun cast his rays upon a wretch so detestable 
as he, who, with the KMe m his hand, and with piety 
on his lips, nndevitttingly pursue* ihroughlife thVprfth 
of oppression, practice* dbrough titer nwaris- of bribery ; 
Who coolly and wrthiil ward delight enjoys the ffurts <rf his 
corruption; and, dying, bequeathe his h^poerfey as' an 
inheritance to Ms children? SatfuBt 1 !* sons were 
Abashed, ant! sktrfketi from their high' officer eren 
hcariot bad some compunction ; 'but, theltobitoaf, the 
nypocritkal briber, or bribe-tat er, becomes, h* time, 
iHblly ttereft of conscience : fire fliaty consnme Ma ta- 
, ttetttttcTe; he may M* headlong; lift bowels maytirth- 
Wrtbfthi; bnt remorse, even at hfrlatett ga^tifefcrfe 
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way to his filthy soul. , Like Judas he goes to hig 
" proper place," where he finds, that, though hypo- 
crisy gave him impunity with man, there is a God to 
inflict vengeance on bribery. 



THE 

RIGHTS OF TH$ POOR, 

AND THE . 

PUNISHMENT OF OPPRESSORS. 

• M Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make 
" the poor of the land to fail : saying, when will the new moon 
** be gone that we may sell com ? And the Sabbath, that wo 
" may set forth wheat, making the Ephah small and the Shekel 
" great, and falsifying the balances by deceit ; that we may 
"tray the poor for silvet, and the needy for a pair of shoes; 
" yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat 1 Shall not the land 
" tremble for this ; and every one mourn that dwelleth there- 
" tn? I will turn your feasting into mourning, saith the Lord 
" God, and your songs into lamentations." 

Amos, ch. viii. v. 4 to 10. 

Seeing that man is what we find him to be, the ex- 
istence of poverty seems indispensible, whether a peo- 
ple be in. a wild or in a civilized state. ; God does not 
actually furnish us with food and raiment :. he only 
tenders us the means of furnishing ourselves with even 
the bare necessaries of life. He sends the fowls, the 
fishes, the beasts, the fruits, the trees, the rocks ; but, 
oefore we. can apply them to our sustenance .or our co- 
vering, we must perform labour upon them. 'The 
means are, indeed, most abundantly supplied ; labour 
is sure to be repaid a hundred fold for every movement 
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it duly makes ; but, still, there must be labour per- 
formed before any thing in the way of food or raiment 
can be obtained. < 

Man, and, indeed, it is the same with erery living 
thing, delights in east; and labour, though conducive 
to health, ano%, therefore, in tfo end, *A pleasure, does* 
in itself, partake of the nature of pain ; it fatigues the 
body, or the mind, and, therefore, to cause it to be 
performed a motive is requisite, and a motive, too, 
sufficient to outweigh the natusal love- of ease. In 
pt^portioji as the labour is of a natose to cajM toflgwe, 
to, give pfiin, to place the body in a state of risk, Ae 
motive to undertake and perform it must be strong. 
And the fear of poverty ; that is to say, the fear o£ 
being destitute of food a pd raiment, appear^ to l^a^ 
sojntgly necessary to send the savage forth to. bunt for 
the flesh of the deer and the skin of the bear, and to 
induce men to perform alt the various functiops neces- 
sary to their support in civil society, and not less ne 
cessary to the existence of civil society itself. 

This motive is, too, the great source of the virtues 
and the pleasures of mankind. Early-rising, sobriety 
pvo^ident carefulness, attentive observations regard 
for reputation, reasoning on causes and effects, skill in 
tipe performance of labour, arts, sciences, even public* 
spirit and military valour and renown, will all be found, 
aikftt, tahave had their foundation in a fear of poverty; 
and, therefore, it is manifest, that the existence- of 
poverty is indispensably necessary, whether a people 
be in a wild or in a crviKzed state ; because without its 
existence mankind would be unpossessed of this salu 
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Bat, we ar* not to look upon poverty M necmmnfo 
•riling from the fault of those who ere poor, thm 
being so.many other, causes continually ad. work te^pr** 
duce 4 poverty amongst every people. The. ma* who 
ia bom An ideqt, or who haa beea stricken bkndt by 
lightning^ and who, in consequence of either of tfasB 
calamities is destitute of the means of obtaining food 
ejDcliaiment* is poor without &ey jmtt. Feebleness of 
frame,, ailments of the body,,diatres* of mind; may aH - 
produce poverty without fault in tbe afflicted party. 
There may be misfortunes, the impoverishing effect* of 
which no human industry, ©are or foresight could have 
prevented*. Poverty may arise from the fouJta of 
parents. In all such case* the. poor ara dearly entitled 
to the compassion, the tender consideration, the active 
charity, out of which relief instantly springs. Nay, 
ev£A when poverty manifestly proceeds from unhappy, 
disposition, from untractable tefnperv from our own 
passions,, it ought not to be visited, with a very sevejeej 
chastisement. And,, as to sfcusvation and nakedness* 
they are .too heavy a punishment, for: any crime shovfe- 
of wilful murder. \ 

This being the view* wbicn common saqse> which 
nalurjal justice*, which.the unenlightened mindfoft evt» 
the savage in ijhe wilderness* takes of the matter* 
what are we to think of those, too many of whe&arei 
aJaal to be found, who, in.tbe possessionof a supers 
abundance of good: things of all kinda,.affeet to m»i» 
the bare fact of poverty a presumption of. the exists 
ejQceot crime; who drive the poor frowf vW gate; 
•Od wfe>* in the. insolence arising fr^wn rhat opuiaoee 
oqgbt to make them gwtefuHo God and kind 
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to man, not only deny tbe poor to be their brethren, 
but look on them, speak of them, ajid, in some re- 
spects treat them, as a distinct and degraded kind of 
beings ! And, if this insolence fills us with indigna- 
tion and calls aloud for punishment, are even the 
thunders of Omnipotence too terrible for those, who 
thus think and act, while they are adding to their opu- 
lence by means like those described in the words of 
my text? Here , is oppression. This is the very worst 
of oppression too, because practised by fraudulent 
means - • ' 

' If robbery, in all its forms is wicked ; if robbery of 
even the most wealthy merits the chastisement of the 
law, and is, by the laws of a community, punished 
with death, what must those deserve who rob the la- 
bouring man, make him poor by means of robbery 
committed on him, and then treat him as a slave? 
The Ephah was the measure by which wheat was sold ; 
the Shekel , a piece of money of gold or of silver. 
The oppressors, spoken of by the prophet Amos, and 
against whom God's vengeance was by him denounced, 
diminished the measure while they augmented the price. 
By the aid of this double-handed fraud ; by the aid of 
false balances, and that of vending, at the same time, 
the refuse of the wheat, they would soon reduce the 
defenceless labourer to -beggary, and that would na- 
turally be succeeded by his abject slavery ; they would 
soon " buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair 
*of shoes.* 9 

** Shall not the land tremble for this ?" Aye, and 
lustlr too. With justice will the feasting* of the opu- 
itni in such a state of things be turned into mourning, 
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wit}i justice will ibeir song* be turned into iamerUatitns 
It is in the v nature of things, that those who are 
engaged in bodily labour should be the least capable 
of defending themselves against the effects of oppres- 
tion, and especially when it approaches them in the 
frauds of measures and prices. Therefore it is the 
duty of the .Elders* -the Magistrates, the Law-givers, 
under whatever name they may go, to take care that 
those who labour be not thus defrauded, 'oppressed 
and enslaved : to take > care that the Epkah be not 
made smaller and the Shekel larger : to take care that 
the measure be not diminished and - the price aug- 
mented: to take care that the labourer be not, whether 
by .force or by fraud, deprived, of his fair and just 
wages. It is the first duty of all rulers to watch over 
the happiness oftke'people at large, civil society hav- 
ing been formed for the good of the whole of the 
people, and not for the profit, or honours of a few. 
And, caQ rulers, then, do their duty, and justify them- 
selves at the tribunal of a God of justice, if they up- 
hold, or suffer to exist, a state t of things, which robs the 
labourer of his wages, grinds him down to the feet of 
the rich, renders him poor, and then makes him a slave? 
" Accursed," surely, are those, who cheat the poor by 
the means, of fraudulent weights .and measures, whether 
of goods or of money ; but not less accursed are those, 
who are the . abbettors or screeners of such as commit 
these sins, in defiance of the dictates of conscience and 
of the laws of God. 

The Bible is strenuously recommended to/ our pe- 
rusal, it is highly extolled, it is widely distributed 
But, to what, purpose, unless we attend to its contents, 
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*0d 40* , Up to its precepts? And, amongst aH Hie 
JMHueroue precepts that it Hraitstioa an* there 'any en- 
joined with somuch farce and so frequently repeated, 
as those of aatitn; ywrfrjr toward* ike fabmner and 
mildly and tendesly towards the destitute and tinfbrfu- 
Dalef 

We have eeen thai the opulent hav**ie"rigftft'to 
withheld >aid from the distressed, even where the dis- 
tress has arisen from actual misconduct. What, then, 
most be the magnitude ef the guilt of those, who first 
cause the distress, and then deny relief to the dis- 
tressed person ? Poverty, in some degree, n the lot 
of mankind; hot if me take a surrey of the state of 
nations, we shall find, that a very small portion of it 
really arises from any fouk in the poor themselves ;- 
and that its principal cause is seme vicious hssttat* 
tioa, some course of misrule, which enahies the rk&f 
to roh, degrade and oppress the labouring' eksses. 
«V Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant* whether 
" he be of thy brethren or of the strangers that ate 
" within thy gates. At his day thou shalt give htm 
" his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it, for 
*' he is poor and settetb his heart «pcn it." Beutevo- 
nomy, Chap. xxiv. V. 14. and 16. Here is the 
foundation of all die precepts connected with febe sub- 
ject before us. We are not to oppress those that la- 
bour for us ; and the sort of oppression here contem- 
plated, is .notiuows; not tymaoioal treatment; act 
open and violent robbery ; bat merely a wtokhotdikg 
c/ hire; a withholding of the utbofte or a past of that 
which in due to the hired servant^ of that which fates 
ajuft co ffl p eu sa t i a niQr his labora We are te .gto 
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him 1tii& Just compensation, and* we are to do it with* 
tut ctelay , tod ; for the sun is not to go clown upon it. 
^nerefore, all ttie contrivances which men may 
make use of for the purpose of withholding due hire 
from the labourer are strictly forbidden by him whose 
word we say we have before us when we open the 
- bible. There is precept upon precept for relieving 
and comforting the distressed, for lifting up those that 
are cast down ; but here is the beginning of this series 
of precepts : that is, we are by no means to withhold 
the hire of the labourer. And, indeed), to what a 
depth must we have sunk in injustice as well as mean- 
ness, before we can bring ourselves to add to our 
wealth by drawing from such a source ! To practice 
fraud 4 on those who are as rich a£ ourselves; to misuse 
the understanding and ingenuity which God has given 
us, so t&r as to employ them for the purpose of over* 
reaching in our dealings with those who are upon an 
equality with ourselves in point of wealth ; to do this 
is to be both dishonest and base. Where, then, are 
we to find words to give an adequate description of the 
baseness of those who employ their understanding and 
ingenuity for the purpose of adding to their heaps by 
fratfd committed on the uninformed, and perhaps un- 
fortunate, creature, who is exhausting his strength^ 
and perhaps shortening his life, in the doing of that, 
which, without any fraud committed upon him, is 
' yielding us the means of earthly gratifications of every 
. kindt Here is dishonesty ; here is cruelty ; here is the 
blackest ingratitude all united in the same act. If the 
man who has merely over-reached his opulent neigh- 
bour, dares not, on retiring to his pillow, reoall the' 
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act to his mind, with what feelings must he place his 
head upon that pillow, who, after seeing the labourer 
toil through' the week with sustenance hardly sufficient 
to support life, has, on the Saturday night, cheated 
him of part of the means of carrying home bread and 
raiment to his children ? If such a man can reflect 

i 

on his conduct without remorse, he must be lost to 
all sense of honour as well as of honesty : it may 
fairly [be presumed that nothing in this world car 
reclaim him, and that, in the next every curse awaits 
him that God has declared shall be the reward of the 
oppressor. If even the Ox is not to be muzzled when 
ne treadeth out the corn. If even this is a transgres- 
sion, what must be the amount of the sin of with- 
holding food from our poorer brother who is labouring 
for our profit ? To commit such acts under any circum- 
stances is sufficiently detestable ; but, to commit them 
while we affect zeal for religion, and expend money in 
the distribution of the bible, is to add to all the rest of 
the sin, that hypocrisy which is to be blasted and with- 
ered like the " rush cut down in his greenness." 

But, it is not only bare just ice which God requires at 
our hands towards our poorer brethren. He requires 
a great deal more. He is not content with bare 'jus- 
tice in the legal sense of the contract ; nor even with 
justice according to the spirit of the contract. His 
precepts go to the extent of our sharing the good things, 
which he has bestowed upon us, with our poorer brea- 
ther ; v " so that none suffer, and that all may be filled." 
And this he grounds upon the principle, that he him- 
self is the father of all, and that all the blessings that 
Are enjoyed have been bestowed by him Nothing 
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can be more reasonable than this, besides its being a 
positive command. For, previous to (he formation of 
civil society, all men had an equal right s to the earth, 
and to all its produce. In entering into society, there- 
fore) men must have understood, and, as far as Godhim- 
self condescended to give laws to a particular people, 
this natural presumption is confirmed, . that no. human 
being in the community was' to be without the means 
of effectual relief in case of want. 

Very minute are the precepts of the bible in this 
respect The Israelite Nation had been brought out 
of bondage; and God continually reminds them of 
«hat. He continually reminds the rich, that their 
fathers were all slaves ; all poor ; that they owed all 
to him; and that as he had freed and enriched them, , 
so they should not enslave, but should be kind and 
generous to their poorer brethren, and even to the 
stranger. He warns the rich, not only not to oppress, 
but not to take advantage of the poor, in any manner 
or shape. He enjoins them .to lend to the poor, and 
forbids them to take interest. " If there be among , 

you," says he, "one of thy brethren within any of 
.thy gates, thou shalt. not harden thy heart, nor shut 
'.' thine hand from thy poor brother; but thou shalt 
" open thy hand wide unto him, and shalt surely lend 
" him sufficient for his need." Deuteronomy, Chap, 
xv. v. 7 and 8. The text goes on to enjoin on the, 
rich not to do this grudgingly ; not to feel .angry 
with the poor .man; not to regard this: lending as any 
thing but a duty ; and even enjoins that, when the 
term of a bond servant is expired, he shall not only bo 
suffered to go free, but shall not. be sent away .empty * 
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but famished liberally '* out of thy flock, Out of tfcy 
*«' floor, and out of thy wine press;" and then feltows 
the principle upon which the precept is fbuti&ed : 
"thou sheJt furnish him liberally of that wherewith 
u the Lord thy God hath blessed thee ; and thou shalt 
" remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
" Egypt* an ^ the Lord thy God redeemed thee ; and 
" therefore, I command thee this thing" to day. 9 * All 
this is to be done, too, with good wiU, and not 
grudgingly* " It shall not seem hard unto thee, 
" when thou sendest him away free from thee ; for he 
" hath been worth a double hired servant to thee in 
" serving thee six years : and the Lord thy God shall 
" bless thee in all that thou doest" 

Here is the precept ; here is the principle on which 
it is fswided; here is the reward in case of obedience ; 
a#d, in case of disobedience the vengeance of God is 
by no means less uneewivocatiy stated. Here we hare 
* description of the maimer m which servants; that i» 
to say, those who labour in any Manner or way, ought 
to be treated by their employers. It becomes em- 
ployers, therefore, and especially if they pretend to 
consider the bible aa the word of God* to ask them- 
selves whether they treat according to this rule> those 
who labour for them. They should bear in mind that 
the praising of the bible; that vehement reproach 
against those who are bold enough to deny its divine 
origin; that even the expending of money in order to 
cause the bible to be distributed ; that est these are not 
sufficient; and, indeed, that they weigh net a* a fee* 
ther, without obeying the precepts which the bible eoft> 
tatnsv Seek persons should consider that, without ee 
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6be#ieirte of 'the precepts, all their zeal with regard U 
ft* propagation o£ those precepts, iff not only unavail- 
ing, but is' a proof of the profoundest hypocrisy, and 
JfbrtnSTof itself foore than sufficient ground to justify the 
|ttinishnient which they may have to endure. 

ft behof efr such persons to reflect seriously ; to exa- 
mple' tefy scrupulously into their own conduct, and to 
cOftipare it with the rule laid down lor their guidance, 
ft fa very easy to read the bible; to sit and hear it read; 
to condemn those who are inclined to do neither. Sal- 
tation would be a cheap thing indeed if it were to be 
obtained at such a price. But, every man who pre- 
tends to believe in the bible ; to regard it as the word 
6T God, and who, at the same time, sets its precepts at 
ttought by his actions ;' shews that he regards them as 
Something to be made use of to keep others in check, 
and' to be no check or restraint upon himself, is really 
dnd truly a scorher; ana however he may settle Ins 
account with God, richly merits the detestation of man. 
besides the duties, which those who are blessed with 
Wealth have to perform in the character of employers* 
there* are others which they have (o perform in the cha- 
racter of possessors of property. God has made ample 
provision for the poor, the fatherless and the widow* 
fti the* first place he allots to them the gleanings of the 
tfetflfs and the vineyards. In the next place he given 
Vneln a share", and a large snare, of the ty the of all the 
produce of ihe land. The Levite ; that is to say the. 
Priest, he also gives a share ; but he gives a larger share 
to the stranger, the widow and the fatherless. If the 
Priest, therefore, refer us to the bible for proof, of his 
claim to d share of the produce of the earth, shall not 
tne poor also refer to the same bible for proof of tb» 
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jaitice of their claim? " At the end of three years 
c j thou shalt bring forth all the tythe of thine increase 

the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates . 

and the Levite (because he hath no part nor inherit- 
" ance with thee) ( and the stranger and. the fatherless 

" and the widow, which are within thy gates, shall 

» 

come and shall eat and be satisfied ; that the Lord. 

thy God may bless thee in all the work of thy hand 

which Jhou doest." Deuteronomy, Chap, xvr 
V. 28 and 29. 

Now, will any man say that this is not the word of 
God? Let him then, fling the bible into the fire. 
But will he say ; will he have the audacity to say, that 
it is the word of God, and that it is of authority as 
far as relates to the Priest; and of no authority as far 
as relates to the poor ? If such a man there be, it is 
he that is the blasphemer : it is he that " perverteth 
' the judgment of the Stranger ; " it is he that 
" turneth aside the poor in the gate from his right; " 
it is he*, against whom God has declared that he will 
execute vengeance; that he will- cause to mourn in- 
stead of rejoice, and whose songs he will cause to be 
turned into lamentations. 

There is no festival; there is no occasion of re- 
joicing; there is no season or time devoted to adora- 
tion, but the poor is to derive some benefit therefrom. 
The possessor and his family are to feast ; they are to 
rejoice ; all the signs of gladness are to be seen and 
heard; plenty is to abound; but in that plenty,, the 
man servant, the maid servant, the stranger, the fa- 
therless and the widow are always to participate ; and 
the Priest is only to make one amongst the guests. 
If these parts of the bible be to be disregarded; if 
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they be to baTe.no weight with us, what reason is 
there for our paving attention to other parts of the 
bible; such, for instance, as treat of the: fidelity doe 
from servants to their masters. God has said, thou 
shalt not steal ; bat he has said, and not less posi- 
tively ; "thou shalt lend without interest, and the stran- 
ger, the fatherless and the widow shall , freely, and 
without payment, partake in the produce of the fields ; 
thou .shalt furnish liberally out of thy flock, and thy 
floor, and thy wine press to the servant who has serve si 
thee faithfully; and thou shalt do this, too, at the 
time when he is quitting thy service." , Can- these pre- 
cepts be justly disregarded, and can we at the same 
time justly demand punishment on the head of the 
thief? If the one can be, disregarded, what authority 
have we for insisting upon a strict observance of the 
other? While we remember all the precepts which 
enjoin duties on the poor, how are we to deny the va- 
lidity of the precepts which constitute their right* ? 

It is of importance in a case like this, to enquire 
what oppression means ; for, to oppress is a word not 
generally used in its. right sense. To oppress the poor 
is not only forbidden over and over again in every 
book of the bible, but it is seldom ' mentioned without 
being marked ^out for- signal Vengeance.- Oppression 
may consist in the refusal or withholding of right as 
well as in the doing of wrong*: < It* may consist in the 
using of lenity, where it is used partially. It may con- 
sist, and this is most frequently its character,' in the 
enforcing: of laws in a partial manner, so as to make 
them weigh heavily on some and to pass lightly over 
others. If the law say punish the thief; pay tint 
labourer honestly ; give to the poor, without paymeuJl, 
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ft share of the produce of the fields T and, if ybu ^utrirfi 
the thief, without paying the labourer honestly, ami 
without .giving the poor a share of the produce of thfc 
fields, you are guilty of oppr&tion : foM arte worse than 
a contemner of the law of Ged ; for, yeii not only set 
that law at naught, but you pervert it do as to intake 
it a pretext for your injustice* and cruelty. You mint 
take the whole together, or leave the whole. You are 
not to pretend that you are an observer of the few* of 
religion; and at the same time neglect that part of 
them which imposed a duty on yourself. Power, mere 
brute force may enable you to act, at one and the 
•ante time, the hypocrite and the tyrant ; but, of this 
you may be assured at any rate, that, while ytsu thus 
basely dare the vengeance of God, you. will never per*- 
suade the oppressed that there is any thing contained 
in God's word to prevent them; when they may chance 
to have the power to do unto you, as you have dene' 
urtto them. 

It is, therefore, the interest of the rich to ac} justly, 
ntdty and tenderly towards the poor* Mere self i»> 
fastest, without any other motive ; without any regard 
had to sentiments of honour ami to precepts of re&- 
pate, teach the rich their duties towards their poorer 
brethren. All the good things of the world-come from 
tbe Creator. They are held in trust for the whole 
family ef mankind. If a eon, having many brethren, 
wesete possess an estate from his father ; weite to take 
the whole for his. own. Spending, and were, te leave his 
bfaatbrttn totoil*. to beg or to starve, he would become, 
and justly become, a reproach antottgst his' neighbours. 
And 'what are the possessors of lasgg property but the 
sjmmh fortunate brethren of a numerous iamiiv 1 Wcrtdfl 
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Mi the Mil lie trufy detestable who could enjoy life, 
«fcp could iiVe in, pleasure, who could think his state 
himmrcMe while his unfortunate sisters and brothers 
were in rags; and yet, is such a man more detestable, 
than he who ea& be well satisfied ; who can enjoy the ef 
Jects ofriches; who can think his condition honourable, 
while he is unable to stir a furlong from his door with* 
gut seeing many of his poorer neighbours perishing for 
want? The mind of such sf man must be shockingly 
perverted ; or else he would perceive that he partici- 
pated in the disgrace belonging to a state of thiogs in 
which such misery could exist. 

Kings are ceiled, sometimes, the fathers of their 
people; and certainly, when the people are governed 
in a way to make them resemble a good and happy fa- 
mily, the office is worthy the appellation. But when 
one part of the people are aggrandised by means 
which plunge the other part into poverty and misery, the 
appellation becomes inappropriate, not to say con* 
teraptible and ridicftfoue. The duty of individuals, 
however, is plain and stsait forward. Riches ought to 
puff no man up\ They are in themselves no proof 
of the excellence ef the posseeser. They form ne 
fair title to pre-eminence ; and where they obtain pre- 
eminence* virtue and wisdom must necessarily be o* 
the decay ; because a to&eof gain will be the prevail- 
ing passion. 

The great corrective of the insolence of riches is to 
he found in trading them back to their source ; that is 
to say, t> tk$ htlvu* o/rik* j*odr« This is the source of 
all riches ; ,fbr» if the labourer' received, at atl times, 
the foil value ef his labour, no profit could arise front 
it in- any ether pe&oft. AH the profit would remain) 
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with himself, and no one would be puffed up into 
riches It ig not contended that this ought to be ; be- 
cause the order of the world requires that there should 
be motives to exertion ; and these motives are the hope 
of riches anil the fear of poverty. But, a state j>f 
things may arise when men are not content with mo- 
derate riches ; and this may lead to oppressions which 
may in time destroy the fear of poverty , which may 
in short make the labourer worse than a bondman ; 
make him a slave ; make him the property of his em- 
ployer ; hang the lash over his back and deprive him 
of all fear but of that. Unhappy, indeed, is a people 
reduced to a state like this. The name of poor is in 
such a case hardly applicable ; and, indeed, the word' 
poor does not belong, in reason, to the labourer. The 
state of the labourer is merely one of the links in the 
chain of society : it is one of the ranks of society ; and, 
rightly viewed, it is by no means the lowest. All pro- 
perty has its origin in lattour. Labour itself is pro* 
perty ; the root of all other property ; and unhappy is 
that community, where labourer and poor man are sy- 
nonimous terms. No man is essentially . poor : poor 
and rich are relative terms ; and if the labourer 
have his due, and be in good health, in the vi- 
gour of life, and willing to labour, to make him 
a poor man, there must be some defect in the govern- 
ment of the community in which he lives. Because 
the produce of his labour would of itself produce a 
sufficiency of every thing needful for himself and 
family. The labouring classes must always form nine 
tenths of a people ; and, what a shame it must be, 
what an imputation on the rulers, if nine tenths of the 
people be wdrthy of the name of poor 1 It is impos*- 
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•ibje that suph a thing can be, unless there be an unfair 
and an unjust distribution of the profits of labour. 
Labour produces every thing that is good upon the 
earth ; it is the cause of every thing that men enjoy 
of worldly possessions ; when, therefore, the strong 
and the young engage in labour and cannot obtain 
from it a sufficiency to keep them out of the ranks of 
the poor, there must be something greatly amiss in the 
management of the community ; something that gives 
to the few an unjust and cruel advantage over, the many; 
and surely, unless we assume the character of beasts of 
prey, casting aside all feelings of humanity, all love of 
country, and all regard for the ordinances of God, we 
must 'sincerely regret, and anxiously endeavour to re- 
move, such an evil, whenever we may find it to exist. 
The prophet, in the words of my text, speaks of some 
of the, causes of such an unnatural state of things. 
False measures, false balances, addition to the price of 
food ; the lessened Ephah and the augmented Shekel : 
these are amongst the means by which the labourer is 
oppressed ; by which he is crushed down into poverty 
and slavery. And, upon the supposition that men are 
not to be deterred from wicked acts by the threatened 
vengeance of God, are considerations connected with 
a love of country to have no weight ? Is all that we 
have heard at different periods of our lives ; and all 
that we have said about love of country ; about the 
honour of our country ; the greatness of our coun- 
try : does all this mean nothing at last ? And what 
does country mean, disconnected with the people that 
inhabit the country ? And how can the people of the 
country be said to be in. an honourable state; to be 
renowned, to be glorious, if nine tenths of them be 
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worthy of the name 6f poor ? The man who cm 
Ctfk fcbottt the honour of his country, at a time when 
ft* iftfllions am in a state little short of famine; and 
Whefi that is, too, apparently their permanent state, 
must be an oppressor in his heart ; must be destitute of 
all the feelings, shame and remorse ; must be fashioned 
for a despot, and can only want the power to act the 
character in hs most tragical scenes. 

A disposition to relieve the distressed and miserable, 
when they actually come to that state, is wanting in 
but ffew persons. Spectacles of woe seldom fail to 
produce some impression on even the most obdurate 
heart. There are, indeed, some' who are capable of 
seeing the victim of oppression actually expire before 
their eyes, While they themselves are decked in silkeft 
robes and toll on couches of down, the fruit of the 
Oppression. There are some, wno are capable of 
going still farther, of not only viewing with dry eyes 
and without a helping hand, the victim of oppression 
in his last agonies $ but of * turning those agonies into 
jest. These, however, are not men, they are mon- 
sters ; and are not to be brought into our view in speak- 
ing of the duties of men towards their poorer brethren. 
There are few persons insensible to feelings of huma- 
nity and compassion when they behold the victim in 
the last stages of misery. There are also few, who, 
in such a case, will withhold a helping hand ; will not 
endeavour and from right feelings at the moment, too, 
to afford relief. 

But, the thing t6 be desired is, the duty for us to 
bear in mind, is the prevention of the existence of the 
misery. There is merit, certainly in relieving distress ; 
and the merit is in itself so clear and so amiable, that 
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we ought never too Scrupulously to enquire into the 
motive : but far greater is the merit; much more di#- 
interes^ed, because, not at all likely to be repaid by 
either praise or gratitude; much greater is the merit 
in endeavouring, though without sucees*, to prevent 
the misery that calk for relief. To bestow alms* to 
cloaihe the naked, to feed the hungry, to shelter the 
houseless, to snatch the expiring Victim from the jaws 
Of death ; these always merit, and the world is always 
ao just as to give them, unequivocal praise. Bui far 
greater is the praise due to those who endeavour to 
provide, or to cause to be provided the means of 
preventing nakedness, hunger and destitution of 
shelter. This, therefore, is the doty to be inculcated ; 
this is the thing which ought to stand foremost in our 
view, and of which we ought never to lose sight during 
the course of our lives. This is true charity $ this is 
what our country and what the Jaws of God call for 
at our hands. 

Few . men are -so situated as to be able to extend 
their exertions in this way beyond the circle of their 
own private connections and dependants ; but every 
man, who is not actually a labourer himself, has some 
one whom he has. to, employ to labour for him ; and, 
therefore, if every such man were to take and lay 
before him the great precept of the gospel, and were 
thereupon to do as he would be done unto, there would 
be very little of that poverty and misery, which are now 
to be seen in almost every country, and at almost every 
step. To steal, to defraud, to purlom in any manner 
of wayt to appropriate to one's own use the goods of 
another : these are all crimes, well known to the laws 
of God and man. And, is it not to steal; is it not to 
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commit fraud; is it not to purloin ; is it not, in short, 
to rob, if you take from the* labourer more than the 
fair worth of the wages you pay him ? Even to over- 
reach, to outwit your equals in point of wealth, though 
in transactions illegal in themselves, are deemed worthy 
•f expulsion, from society ; and yet to defraud the 
labourer, to defraud him who is the maker of your 
riches, who gives you ease and abundance, the profit 
of whose labour (and that alone) places you above him 
in the estimation of the world : to defraud him, to 
cheat him by the means of false measures and deceitful 
calculations, is thought nothing of, or if thought of, 
only as a matter of exultation, the criterion of clever- 
ness being the greatest quantity of labour obtained in 
exchange for the smallest quantity of food ! 

In order to disguise from ourselves our own mean- 
ness, ingratitude and cruelty, we put the thing on a 
different' footing : we consider labour as an article of 
.merchandise, and then proceed upon the maxiw, that 
we have a right to put chase as cheap as we can. This 
maxim, even supposing the idea of merchandise to be 
correct, is not so sound as habit, and very vicious 
habit, makes us regard it to be. We. are not justified, 
upon any principle of morality* to give less for any 
thing than we ourselves believe the thing to be worth, 
because this is not dping as we would be done unto. 
The comparison, therefore, is of little avail; and 
besides, a wurse example than that of the merchant 
could not easily be referred to. " He is a Merchant," 
says the Prophet Hose a, « the balances of deceit are 
" in bis hand ; he loveth to *ppre$*." No wonder that 
those who wish to enrich themselves by the means of 
lagnst profits drawn from labour should put them* 
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selves upbji the footing of the Merchant ! ' But labour 
k not merchandise, except, indeed, it be, the labour of 
a slave. It is altogether personal. It is inseparable 
from the body of the labourer; and cannot be eon-' 
•idered as an article to be cheapened/ without any 
regard being had to the weuVbeing' of the person who 
has to perform it. The labourer, if you persist in 
treating his 'labour as a commodity 1 for which you 
hav e a right to give the smallest quantity of. food in 
return, has his rights, too; his rights of nature ; hie 
right to a sufficiency of food and of raiment; or eke 
bis right to employ his strength and ingenuity to ob- 
tain them without reference to the laws passed for 
the appropriation of the property created by la- 
bour. 

' It' is, however, nothing more than shuffling audi 
equivocating with our consciences to attempt to justify 
by such arguments the withholding 'from the labourer 
his fair share of the profits of his labour. s The man 
wjbo wholly disregards every moral and religious' con- 
sideration ; who' tells you at once that' he regards the 
labourers as cattle, and that he has a right to treat 
them in that way which shall be most conducive to his 
own advantage, is consistent enough : he is a brute in 
human shape; like a brute he acts, with the addi- 
tional malignity of human refinement. But what are 
we to say of the pretended friend of religion; of the 
circulator of the Bible ; of the propagator of the gos« 
peljr Who, with brotherly love on bis lips, sweats down . 
to a skeleton, and sends nightly home to his starving* 
children, .the labourer out of whose bones he extracts 
even the means of his ostentatious display of piety? 
What are we to say of the bitter persecutor of " in* 
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** £dals*" who* white he says grac*>over hk| 
tfcwsfcm#nls» qm hear, without the. ssoalksreaiotiony 
to wjh neli*> oonghs of the squaUftd crowds whose hslsf* 
fajsjbhod bodies pine away in the pestiferous air of thai 
prison which ha. ealb a factory ? 

.Gavsoek things be ; and ean such men know postt* 
ofmsncr& Can avarice and habit have so far obliterated* 
mason, deadened the feelings of humanity, quieted' the* 
cries>of conscience as to afford tranquillity to suebraea* 
on the miserable* plea that their conduct squares* w4H* 
Us* fnaxiunefieovuneio&? So did the conduct of Judu* 
Iscariot ; for* to rob men of their blood differs only k» 
dagre&ieom sobbing them of their sweat ; and\ in* soma* 
ro s pc oj sj , tbe^ibrmer is less cruel than the latter. 

/ berately to take away man's life ; coolly to Jbetray 
andiseB hkblood j patiently to lie in wait forthe blood 
of qui neighbour seems so- admit of no comparison* ij* 
point of/ atrocity. Bot, does even the inwderowspjr 
mush exceeds in, iniquity the wretch who adopts -a«# 
steadily pqpsues a system of fraud on* those by whose 
labouii he is enriched V To- profit by deceits practised* 

. o* the community at large; to cheat our neighbours 
aadJ aonnttymen by means of short measures* ftfee 
balances, and extortions; this bespeaks a heart odiously 
wfoked; this bespeaks- greediness, dishonesty- amf 
cruelty : what, then, mutt the man be, who can delibe- 
rately and' systematically act in the same way towards 
these* who, in h&fhld, or under his very roof, exert 
their^ strength and exhaust their ingenuity for his be- 
najH; ani who are oenlent if they obtain a mere strflf- 
cinneyof food an* of raiment out of the fruits oftnat 
lafcsttsr* whisk give* hraraktrfe means of 'mdufging i& 
lunfarioufr enjoyme nt t • What must- the man be, who 
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q*u see his table spread with dainties, with, all that 
nature aided by art can set before him, to pamper hi? 
agj>etjl$ ; wbp knows, that he owes no part of this to 
hi$ pwjj. labour ; and yet, who can, while he affects to 
t^anfc Qn*J, ft* the blessing, studiously defraud and* 
de^raffe those, whose labour has created all that he pos- 
sesses A all, that fills his, heart with pride ? 

QtygrqsaorS) and. especially oppressors of this de- 
sfiripijpu, sehjgjnjjail to be hypocrites, hypocrisy beiqg 
t^BpWftfiy *ft ^een them from public odium. In 
tjj# /a^fes of feianod and ostentatious humanity suclj 
men. £e 1 n$ral}jy t s£and ( amongst the foremost. But, will 
tjjjp ay,aj]. them, oqght ? Will this take them out of the 
DJYftview of the prop^t's denunciation,? God has not 
s##l N nor has h$ left room for the oppressor to hope,, 
tjH),tth$who has delighted in, that he, who has, fattened 
°^ V th$ #**/*» $f oppressions" is to purchase forgive- 
ness,, bv fliqgjpg his. orts to the almost expiring op- 
uj^sqe^ or by hiding their naked and shivering limbs 
with the oast -off coverings of his horse. God has com- 
manded, that those who labour shall have their full 
share of the fruits of their labour ; that they shall be 
liberally furnished out of the flock, the floor and the 
wine-press. He has most pointedly commanded, that 
this shall be as matter of right, and notof^/avotcr; 
and he has strictly forbidden the giver to make any 
humiliation of the receiver a condition of, or a circum- 
stance belonging to, ihe gift. Obedience vmdjidetity 
in servants God strictly enjoins, but the compensation 
for these is not to consist of garbage, rags and beds of 
straw : out of that which arises from his labour the 
servant is to share, not only in all things needful onto 
him, bat in all the pleasures springing from the same 
source. And, again, what must that man be, whe«an 
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enjoy festivity, arising out of the fruit of his servant's* 
labour, while he knows that the limbs which. hare created 
the feast are perishing with cold: while he knows- the 
feast to be the fruit of unrequited toil, and that that 
which fills his body and makes his heart glad, is, if 
trace J home," the flesh, blood and bones of the la- 
bourer? To attempt persuasion, to reason, to ex- 
postulate, with such a man is vain. Give him the 
thing in kind : cut up the carcase and serve it him in 
a charger : he remains unmoved. Nothing short of 
the vengeance of God can touch his heart of flint : he 
has lowered the measure and heightened 4 the price; he 
has made the Ephah small and the Shekel great ; he 
has falsified the balance by deceit; he has robbed the 
hired servant of his hire ; he has bought the poor for 
silver and the needy for a pair of shoes ; he has fatten- 
ed on the gain of oppressions ; he has " eaten the 
" flesh and drunk the blood of his poorer brother;" 
" his feasting shall be turned into mourning*, saith the 
" Lord God, and his songs into lamentations." 
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" Carted be he that perverteth the judgment of the stran- 
u ger, fatherless, antj widow. And all the people shall say, 
" Amen."— Dect. Chap. 27, V.19. 

" That they may do evil with both hands earnestly, th« 
44 prince asketh, and the judge asketh for a reward ; and the 
u great man, heuttereth his mischieyous desire : *>o they wrap 
u it up."— Micah, Chap. 7, V. 3. 

" Therefore have I made you contemptible and base before 
" all the people, according as ye have not kept my ways, but 
" have been partial in the law." — Maulchi, Chap. 2, V. 9. 



*+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 



To judge, when we are speaking of our conduct to- 
wards our neighbour, means, not only the exercise of 
the facilities of discernment and discrimination ; not only 
the forming of an opinion, but also the giving of that 
opinion: and, in speaking of judicial matters, it, of 
course, includes, the acquittal, or condemnation, of any 
ope whose conduct has been submitted to our examma* 
Hon and decision. 
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From this definition we, at once, perceive, that there 
are two distinct kinds of judging, and that, in judging, 
we may, on different occasions, act in two characters, 
very different from each other in point of importance. 
In the one character, we are merely tie voluntary givers 
of opinion on the conduct of our neighbour, without hav- 
ing the power to add direct consequences to that opi- 
nion ; but, in the other character, we are clothed with 
power to acquit or to condemn, to add, immediately, 
consequences deeply affecting our neighbour. 

Even in the former of these characters we ought to 
lake our steps with great circumspection. An unjust 
opinion of our neighbour, when we give it utterance, be* 
comes slander; and, in the catalogue of sins, slander is 
by no means the lowest. " Whoso privily sfandereth his 
" neighbour, him will I cut, off." — Psalm ci, V. 5. 
.We are warned in Matthew, Ch. vii, V. 1, not to 
judge, lest we be judged ; and, in numerous other parts 
of the Scriptures we are moat solemnly cautioned against 
unjust ^pinions of, and censures on, our neighbour. 
Christ tells us Cl not to judge aeeatdiog to «ppeanmcet; 
" ' but judge righteous judgment" John, Ch. vii, V. M. 
That is to say, to consider well and patiently the mo- 
tives, or the temptations, that may have led to our neigh- 
hour's conduct, before m& oondenut mat conduct even 
m our own minds, and more especially before we»gi*s> 
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utterance to our censuses on it, and thereby expose our 
neighbour to calamities that may arise out of oar cen- 
sure. 

Cases cto, indeed, frequently arise, when the evil 
of withholding our censures would be far greater than 
that of pfonounemg them. In such cases duty calls 
on us for promulgation. But, when this hitter proceeds 
from a desire to place ourselves in advantageous con- 
trast with our neighbour, or to gratify the selfish feel- 
ings of others to whom we may wish to make our court, 
or, from ffce still metre odious but too frequent motive 
of indtog an excuse farlMtreness in friendship, breach* 
of idettty, er want of active compassion ,• then the 
promulgation of censure, even though that censure be 
famM in troth, i*, in Hsetf, an act of injustice, and 
gnus* ally a mneb greater sin thatr that to which the 
contuse isapptted. 

If, thsn^ vm ape to be thus scrupulous, and are to 
guard ourserfefc with s*eh great care against acting 
upn» conclusions, draw* even from' facte which admit 
of Httte or- no doubt, and m case* where our decision 
has only a probable and remote effect on the weUMbefag 
of our neighbour what ought to be our aiudefy in eases 
wittie our dftciebn k attended with certain ,awet m*~ 
mediate cowwqueaoes affecting Ms lift, liberty +tpKh* 
pepty r and where by en* erroneous, ii 

f 2 
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nipt, or partial judgment, he may be bereft of happi* 
ness, and plunged into misery all the days of his life ! 

It is of judging when clothed with such fearful power, 
that I am now to speak ; and, first/ let us inquire into, 
the origin of this power. " Who art thou," says the 
Apostle James, " that judgest another?" And, where 4 ' 
is the right that man has to take away the goods,. •> 
enchain the body, or shed the blood, of man f What 
is it that makes the putting of man to death, in certain 
cases, by the hands of man, not murder? 

The. foundation of this right, and of: the power that 
proceeds from it, is, the necessity of such power Jo the • 
existence of civil, society. There must be a common: 
arbiter between man and man, to which arbiter all men - 
must submit. Laws there must be to punish offences; l 
or there can be no secure possession of goods, no peace, 
no safety of person. Hence arises the right of man to > 
Judge man ;, a right that God has not given to any parti- 
cular class of persons. He has given it solely for the 
good of the whole community wherein it is exercised; 
and not for the benefit of any particular .part of that 
community. 

'When; man sits in judgment on man, he exercises ' 
thehighest of the functions that man can exercise. The 
judged party has been deprived of all his own power of 
acting in the caae. He has been compelled to coma and 
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ssibmit his property, liberty or life to the judgment of . 
another, or others. He is thus compelled to submit for 
1 me good of the whole community. He has had taken 
from him all power of resistance to the judgment, be this* 
judgment what it may. He is man subjected to theabse 
lute power of man. But, upon this express condition, laid 
down with such precision and such emphasis in- the laws 
' of- God, : that th$ judgment shall be just ; that is to say, • 
that it shall rest upon true grounds, that it shall be 
^mixed up with no corrupt motive, and, above all things, 
r that there shall, neither^ in the judgment itself nor in the 
' degree of punishment, be any respect of persons, any 
-favour or partiality. - 

Judges, under which, appellation are included all per- 

• sons by whatever name known, that have any thing to 

do in accusing, in pronouncing, or in condemning, in 

'judicial cases ; judges are fully and most awfully warn* 

ed of the consequences of misconduct, whether arising 

•from negligence or corruption. Judges are to' make 

" dxtigent inquisition;" (Deut. Ch. xix, V. 18.) and, in 

II Chbon. Ch. xix, V. 6. Jehosbaphat . " said to the 

Judges, Take heed what ye do : for, ye judge not for 

man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the judg- 

**. ment. : Wherefore now let the fear of the Lord be 

4< upon you ; take heed and do 'it : for, there. is no 

"iniquity with the Lord our God, no respect of per- 
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" saw, war taking of gift*." Itwete to bedastrfd,fet 
a|l those, unheals clothed with judicial power, weald 
bear these iqjunations in mind ; and also bear in mind 
tt* judgment that await themselm, in «ase they prosti- 
tute their power to do injustice. 

The great and most prevalent motive to the doing of 
injustice is the hope of #oi» in return for the atrocious 
act- The law-giver of the Israelites takes care to warn 
judges against this temptation, and he, in the words of 
my text, pnmounoes * curse upon them, if they 4o 
jayusljee to the poor and defenceless. It is, indeed, 
" dou&g evil with both hands earnestly/' when " the 
u judge aaketh for a reward; when the great man *t- 
." tertthhismUchiewu*de$ire$;'' and when "so they 
u wrap it up/' When Judges, or. any persons con- 
cerned jn the giving of judgment, act thus, surely they 
merit m» that e*r$t, which God has pronounced tpon 
4am. 

Holy Writ is fall of injunctions, warnings, and cte- 
nunaiatiflus as to this crying $m ; this cold-blooded of- 
fence against man, against the laws of God, against all 
the feelings of human nature. 9 A wicked man taketh 
•' a gtft out of his bosom to pervert the way* of judg- 
" ment" Paov, Chap, xvii, V, 28. Again in Isaiah, 
Obapw i, V. 23. " Thy princes are rebellious, and oom- 
" panions of thieves: every one fawfA gifb, au4 fs*- 
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" toweth after fwordt : they judge net the fa&erie*, 
** miter <foth the cause of the widow come unto 

But, let not men deceive themselves, fry the word*, 
bribe, gift, reward, many things besides money, or 
goods in hand, may be meant. A bribe, a gift, or a 
reward may come in various shapes. It may assume a 
thousand forms : it may be present; but it may also be 
distant : it may be certain, but it may , also be contin- 
gent : and, perhaps, direct bribes, given into the hand 
at once, are the least dangerous of all. For, the oon- 
science of a man might startle at a direct bribe ; a plain 
bargain for injustice. ; a barefaced receipt of the price 
of his perjury and cruelty. Many a man will take that 
indirectly, which he will not hold out his hand to re- 
ceive. He, must be an abandoned wretch indeed, who 
will hold out his polluted Hand, saying, u Give me the 
44 price of this man's Wood." 

Yet, does he, in effect, do less, who finds guilt in 
his neighbour without cause, clearly established; who 
inauire^ not diligently ; who determines from the hope 
of any benefit, certain or contingent, present or dis- 
tant ; or who judges his neighbour from the fear of loss 
to himself fronrwhatever cause the fear may be appre- 
hended % It is a very lively picture of the workings of 
corruption, in matters of judicial judgment, that is 
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given by the prophet Micah, in the words of my text 
" The great man uttereth his mischievous desire: so 
" they wrap it up.' 9 That is to say ; so they disguise it: 
so they carry on their frauds and abominations : so they 
do injustice in the name of justice: so they rob r so they 
mutilate, so they load with chains, so they murder; and 
all under the name and with the due forms of law and 
of justice. 

This wrapping wp, as the prophet aptly calls it, is 
the great secret of judicial iniquity. If transacted 
openly, the works of injustice are so odious in their 
very nature, that they must soon bring the monsters 
guilty of them to an end, in one way or 'another. But, 
being disguised, they go on for a long time, and, in 
'general, end not but with some convulsion that dissolves 
the community itself. By degrees they become visible 
in spite of all wrapping up. Victim after victim amongst 
the strangers and friendless; escape after escape 
amongst the great and rich ; these make men reason, 
whether they will or not; reasoning produces a conclu- 
sion in every just -mind, that a tyranny exists; and, 
from that moment, the fall of the tyrants is decreed as 
completely as if by the voice of a prophet. " Woe," 
says Isaiah, Oh. x. V. 1, 2. " Woe unto them that de- 
41 cree unrighteous decrees, and that write grievous- 
" ness which they have prescribed ; to turn aside the 
" needy from judgment, and to take away the right from 
" the poor of my people, that widows' may be their 
" prey, and that they may rob the fatherless*" 
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* Ani howif this " woe "to show itself! In desola- 
tioa, In degradation, in the most dreaded of punish- 
ments. „ The judgment pronounced . on < Jehoiakim ; by 
Jsrbmiap, Ch. xxii. V. .15, is a -general sentence on 
unjust judges: " Shalt thou reign, because thou closest 
thyself in cedar! Did not thy father do judgment 
and justice, and then it was well with. him? He 
" judged the cause of the poor and needy : was • not 
u this to know me? saith the Lord. But thine eyes 
" and thine heart are not but for thy eovetousness, and 
" for to shed innocent blood, and for oppression, and 
" for violence, to do it" And what is the sentence on 
this unjust prince and judge? " He shall be buried 
" with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond % 
" the gates of Jerusalem." 

Is God unjust? Is this doom too severe? Is this 
too much as a punishment for the cruelty and baseness 
of judicial injustice ? In the first place, before a man 
who is vested with the power of judging can even think 
of acting unjustly, he must have made up, coolly made 
up, his mind to falsify his solemn promise, made before 
man and with God called to witness. Cruel he must 
be ; for well he knows the sufferings that his injustice 
will occasion. And how base must that .man be, who 
can see the unoffending victim, before him,. and cqplly 
doom him to destruction ! Thou callest thyself a man, 
•doest thou, wretch! And, perchance, talkest of thy 

* * 

home, thy kindred, thy wife and children! . And,, the 

p 6 
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j#«rfictim, Am ? His Ae not home and kindsed and 
wife and children t And will you, for. year omi bate 
purpose* ; to gratify yow own greediness or vanity, or 
lb hush your own coward fears, consign him to chains, 
or deliver turnover to the axe! " Caned 19 be thou, 
than, " and lot all the people say, Amen." 

The p«T>etratowofmjastic6aj« iKrttaim 
selves free {row guilt, because they do net alt *t once 
pounce upon their prey and tear it to pieeea. Proceed- 
ing with mufledpaw, they destroy the victim by de- 
grees; but, it is degtruction, nevertheless, that they 
occasion in the end. Like vultures, they merely, at first, 
wound the hapless creature, and then lay him by till their 
appetite demand him. The prophet Zephantah seems 
to have judges of this description in his eye, when he 
says: " Her judges are evening wolves ; they gnaw not 
" the banes faff the marrow? a figure of speech most 
aptly applied to' those, who, under the sacred names of 
law and justice, first, by slow degrees, deprive the vic- 
tim of all means of defence, rob him even of the com- 
passion of mankind ; and then sacrifice him to their own 
selfish purposes. They are slow in their approaches : 
they appear smooth and soft : they gnaw out the bones 
M till the morrow;" hot then they crush them between 
their teeth, and they revel In the indulgence of att their 
aaiuralferocity. 

Cfaoarsifec is 4 quality universally despised, hvtr net 
wnivenaJly weUdsinei Mm fantvatty spoken of as 



synonymous with timidity , oar bodily fear; that it tony, 
avgsetf reluctance to expose the body » the risk of being 
hurt It the word were confined to this meaning, the 
quality is unjustly held in contempt; for, no man can 
help being timid, and a very great portion of women 
really are timid in this sense of the word. But, when ode 
nan see* Iris neighbour wholly at his mercy ; when he 
eees even his enemy brought bound and laid prostate 
before hhn ; and can, then, take advantage of him to 
avenge himself (under the mask of thing justice) far 
aome alarm which that neighbour has excited in has 
bosom ; then, indeed, we see cowardice ki its seal And 
odious character. All the persecution of the Apostle*; 
tbe imprisonment of St Paui*; the stoning of St Srafr- 
»WN,fo death; the crucifixion of Christ himself; and 
all the perfidy, bribery and fak&swearing, put in psae- 
tice to effect these purposes, had their foundation in this 
species of coxntrdice ; the vengeance of corrupt men 
alarmed for the profits of their corruption, than whtelra 
motive more base never, surely, inhabited the human 
breast 

Nor lei the aiders and ofattors in deeds, like thete 
hope to escape the judgment due to unjust judges* it 
is a miserable e&cuse tasfly, that you did not wish Use 
blood to he shed* or the body to be loaded with chain*. 
Pontius Pilate and Felix, could, and did* say at much. 
The unjust judge seldom uses the axe himteML Sarins 
did not cast Daniel into the lions' da* w*j> hit *rn hands 
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He only consented to have it done They who actually 
threw him into the den, did not devour him with their 
'own jaws. But, did not Darius and his advisers do afl 
they' could to cause him to be devoured! .' Were they 
not guilty of murder as completely as if he had been 
devoured! And, is"not,. then, every aider and abettor 
'in an unjust judgment as guilty as the judge, himself! 
'Such abettors may flatter themselves that.the blood will 

. Me upon other heads ,* but, they are perverters of judg- 
ment, and the curse of God has been pronounced upon 
them. No exeuse will be found in having yielded to 
injustice to avoid displeasing other men; for,* this is 
'only one particular species of corruption. It is bottomed 
in a desire to avoid loss or injury ; and that is onlyano- 

' 'ther expression for gain : it is, in one and the same act, 
-cowardice and corruption. 

* ' Hateful as unjust judgments are in all cases, they are 
never quite 'so hateful as when the perpetrators affect 
4o be religious, and to appeal to God to witness their 
integrity, i And,, if we carefully examine Holy Writ, 
we shall find the cruelest of injustice and an affectation 
of the most' profound respect > for religion inseparable 
companions. This is well illustrated in the prophet 
'If icah, Chap, iii, V. 11. " The beads thereof judge/or 
." reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the 
*' prophets thereof divine tor money : yet will they lean 
■«wpon the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord amoncfu*? 
^None evil can come upon' us." > And what says the 
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Lord, whose name they thus abused ! " Therefore-ehall 
" Zion for your sake be ploughed as * field, and Jeru- 
-" salem, shall become 1 heaps." God tells the Israelites, 
by the mouth of the prophet Amos, not to insult him 
with their religious ceremonies, but to practise justice 
and judgment " I hate, I despise your least days, 
" and I will not smell in your solemn assemblies. Though 
" you offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, 

• '* I will not accept them : neither will I regard the 
" peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take' thou away 
" from me. the noise of thy songs ; for I will not hear the 

- " melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down 
" as tvatexs, and righteousness as a mighty stream." 
Amos, Ch.v. V. 21. 

What a rebuke I And, does not this rebuke address 
itself to every man, who, while he is making, an outward 
profession .and show of religion, is practising injustice 
and seeking innocent blood ; who, while he is sprinkling 
the altar of God with tears of affected piety, is making 
human sacrifices to his own greediness, vanity and 
malice ; or to the fear of giving offence to the " great 
" man who uttereth his mischievous desire ? " This 
rebuke ought to sink deep into the mind of those, who 
hope to balance their account by setting their outward 
show of piety towards God against their injustice 
towards man. If they deem their encouragament of , 
the distribution of the Bible a good work, let them; then, 
observe the precepts of the Bible. If they cite the 
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Bible to prove, that to do justice on offenders i» right , 
let them not forget the eurte pronounced on those who 

' shall, under the mask of justice, be guilty of oppression. 
Hypocrisy, always odious, is never quite so odious as 
when employed as a mask for judicial injustice: it is 
the garb of piety assumed for .the purpose of committing 
cruelty; the garb of religion put on in order to sanctify 
a violation of all the laws of God and man. Again* 
the petulant, the intemperate, the violent, the openly 
profligate perverter of judgment, the oppressed usually 
find some remedy, some means of arresting the progress 
of his iniquity : but, against the perversion of judgment 
by the cool, placid, deep-designing religious hypocrite, 
there is no redress other than that afforded by the 
interposition of tbe Almighty. 

Yet, does injustice admit of one other and still higher 
degree. Judgment may be perverted ; the perversion 
may proceed from Corrupt motives; hypocrisy may 
become the handmaid to corruption ; cruelty may be the 
result : but, still, there wants partiality to give Jhe fiend 
its last tinge of blackness. Here we touch the climax 
in the attributes of the unjust judge ; and here we have 
before us an abuse of power that has never been sane* 
tioned, or winked at, by any ruler without a speedy 
overthrow of tbe state itself. 

Decrees and ordinances are not just because they are 
mild; nor are they unjust because they are severe. 

' Tne most \ 'VI become hateful by partial 
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Hon, and toe most severe become lespected when the 
•Aomntntion of them is rigidly impartial When the 
mum measure of punishment is meted to every one, 
guilty of the same offence* no man has cause to eo». 
plaiu: the law is then manifestly made and executed 
for the good, of th& whtk community; and, upon no 
other right does the infliction of punishment stand. 
But, when some men are .severely punished, loaded with 
many stripes, &r offences, which, committed by others, 
bring no punishment at all ; then it is equally manifest, 
thai the laws are made solely for the benefit of a few, 
qud that injustice and tyranny prevail. There can be, 
in such a case, neither lawful ruler, lawful judge, nor 
commonwealth. The bonds of the social compact are 
broken. 

Accordingly the Judge and Ruler of the world, in 
giving laws to man, has taken care to warn him against 
this daring outrage on all the feelings of our nature. 
Who, does not recollect, that the paternal rod has fre- 
quently gtaen pain ten times more acute only because it 
ha* not fallen with impartiality? , Who; that has seen 
even a largess from a lather bestowed on a beloved 
brother, without his own participation, has failed to fee! 
the force of that love of impartiality which is a natire^f 
the human breast 1 What kind and just father ever 
avoided pain, when compelled to do any thkigtbotsavoui* 
ed of giving one child a preference before another ! And, 
if so much solicitude is felt in a case like this* where the 
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judgment is to be exercised with regard to the wants of 
the parties, and where the.thingto be bestowed belongs 
in full and exclusive right to the donor, what ought Urbe 
the solicitude in a. judge, who is no more than: a trustee 
of the community, who has to administer laws made 
fpr the . general good, and who has none but an usurped 
anda tyrannical power, other than that which stands on 
the basis of justice, due to all men alike ? 
, To enumerate all the injunctions of God to avoid par- 
tiality in judgment, would require a space of no small 
dimensions. Amongst them we may take a few, though 

one ought to suffice for the satisfaction of any but de- 

i 

termined scorners, or men daringly x wicked. " Thou 
" shalt do no unrighteousness in judgment: thou shall 
" not respect the person of the poor, nor honour the per- 
'.• son of the mighty ; but in righteousness shalt thou 
" judge thy neighbour." Leviticus, Ch. xix, V. 15. 
" Ye shall not respect persons in judgment ; but ye 
" shall hedr the small as well as the great : ye shall not 
" be afraid of the face of man ; for the judgment is 
" God's." Deut. Ch. i.. V. 17. And again, Ch. xvi, 
V. 19. " Thou shalt not wrest judgment ; thou shalt 
" not respect persons, neither take a gift." ,In Prov. 
Ch. xxiv. V. 23. "It is not good to have respect of 
"persons in judgment." The apostle James,, Ch. ii 
V. 4, reprobates partiality even in trifling ceremonies ; 
and St Paul, to Timothy, Ch. v. V. 21, thus solemnly 
enjoins him : M I charge thee before God and the Lord 
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u Jems Christ and the elect angels, that thou, observe 

i 

■" these things, without preferring one before another, 
'" doing nothing by partiality " Last conies the pro- 
pbet Malacht within the words of my text: *• There- 
w fore, have I made you contemptible and base before 
" all the people/ according as you hare not kept my % 
" ways, but have been partial in the law" * ' " 

Are these the words of God, or are they not ! The 
deist and the atheist will say No. And, far better to give 
the negative in either of those capacities, man pre- 
tend to be a believer ; than to call these the words of 
God, and to afct in open defiance of the precept which 
they contain. Not to believe may proceed from defect 
of understanding ; but, to believe, and to disobey; to 
believe in words and to deride in acts ; to confess that it 
is God who speaks, and to set at nought the command 
conveyed in bis words ; if this be not impious, where 
are we to look for proofs of impiety ! " Hie Devils 
V believe and tremble; 1 * but the believer who is pat' 
Hal in judgment, is, in this, so much worse than the 
Devils, that he believes and trembles not. 

/ 

All injustice is criminal. Even when proceeding from 

error it deserves severe censure, because no judgment 

should take place without diligent inquisition. When 

proceeding from corrupt motives it is base ; but, when 

t it discovers itself in partiality, however craft may cook 

> tare to " wrap itvp" when " thereat man uttereCh 
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-torn ariMMetm desire," it btoottet daftly detest- 
dbfe; and, especially whe* distinctions are mad* be- 
sweenthegreat and the Ikta, the ridi and the poor, in 
iapoar of the footer and against the latter ; wiping a 
feather over the back of the rich, and sending the lash 
tfbeknives into the backs of the poor. 

When men behold judgments like these, they do not 
stop to inquire into the motive : they know that the mo- 
tive mast be corrupt., Thdy are proofs of corruption as 
conclusive as would be a sight of the bribe actually 
passing from the hands of the favoured party into that 
of the Judge. The consequence- is, that there remains 
no confidence in the rulers : that having become cor- 
rupt, to which the community looked for safety against 
oppression, the Magistrate thenceforth rules by force* 
and by force alone. His power, instead of being looked 
up to as a shield for innocence, is regarded as a screen 
for guilt. His office is the reverse of what God has 
said it shall be ; it is a reward to evil doers and a ter- 
ror to those who do well. 

Against seditions, conspiracies, treasons, and rebel- 
lions we pray to be protected ; but, what are these when 
compared with partiality in judgment 1 Against that 
which deprives the sources of power of all confidence; 
which subjects every man's goods, liberty and fife to 
chance ; which alienates every heart ; and which kin- 
dles throughout the community a massof unquenchable 
anger 1 This is a sure forerunner of die downfall of 
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stales. In such a state of things there east bt nt> legi- 
timate authority ; no lawful sway ; all is injustice and 
violence. 

Partiality in judgment must necessarily lead to the 
commission of crimes. Those who ane care of irnpa- 
nity hare nothing to deter them; and the poor, seeing that 
the rich commit crimes, will iojlow their example. The 
punishment of crime loses its only end, for which it is 
intended ; namely, to prevent the commission of crime 
by others ; for, if judgment be partial ; if some escape 
all punishment, or merely undergo the forms of punish- 
m*J for offences which bring heavy punisiuaeat « 
others, punishment is looked upon, and- justly looked 
upon, as an instrument used to keep the poor in subjec- 
tion to the rich. 

There are few so ignorant as not to know, that God 
baa strictly forbidden this partiality in judgment ; hence 
a persuasion in many, that religion itself is a bugbear, 
employed by the few to keep the many in awe. For, 
if the same law, which says, Thou shalt not steal, says 
also, Thou shall not respect persons in judgment ; and, 
if the latter ^command he violated by the elders of the 
people and those on the very judgment seat, is it un* 
natural for the oppressed to conclude, that those elders 
do not themselves believe hi any of the denunciations 
which the law contains? What check, then, remains 
to theft and robbery, other than that force pf arms and 
that vindictive punishment, which are called into action 
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to supply the place of moral honesty and religious 
! awe! ' 

Miserable is that community, and hastening to swift 
i destruction, where the people yield an unwilling obe- 
dience to the ruling powers. There can be neither 
happiness nor security where obedience proceeds solely 
from fear ; for, as naturally as the sparks fly upwards, 
to be feared is to be hated!. But, can obedience be 
willingly yielded, when a people is convinced of the 
injustice of those who judge them ! When the many 
see, that the laws are made to be a terror to them and 
the *port of the wealthy few ! Laws may be very strict, 
judgments very severe; but, if an even-handed distri- 
bution of punishment take place, men will not complain. 
When they see the high as well as the low subject to 
the same inquests and the same penalties for the same 
offence, they must confess that the laws are fair and that 
the judgments are just When justice is thus admi- 
nistered, severe punishments operate as a warning not 
to offend : it is the rod of a father correcting his children. 
But, when the /poor are made the 'scape goats for the 
rich ; when the bodies of the former are lacerated, while 
those of the latter go untouched, it is not the rod of 
a lather, but the scourge of a tyrant. 

Amongst all the causes of deep-rooted anger, of 
implacable revenge, not one is so strong as the feeling 
inspired by partial judgments... To be ourselves lashed 
\sith rods of scorpions for that which brings on another 
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scarcely the weight of a finger, is too much for nnman 
nature to endure without seeking vengeance. In such 
an act there is every thing to irritate and inflame. 
Burning coals applied to the flesh are less tormenting 
to the body than this outrage is to the mind. It is the 
last and most poisonous arrow in the quiver of cruel 
and cowardly oppressors. 

" Of Law" says Bishop Hooker, " no less can 
" be acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
" God ; her voice the harmony of the world. All 
" things in heaven and in earth do her homage: the 
" very least as feeling her care ; and the greatest as 
" not exempted from her power." But, to make the 
law worthy of this eulogium it must be impartial in 
itself and impartially executed. Can a* perversion of 
judgment proceed from the bosom of God? Is it not 
impious to trace to the'bosom of God the base act of 
punishing the poor as an admonition to the rich, and, 
when the rich commit precisely the same offence, to 
" wrap it up " and let them escape ! Can the law 
then be said to have its seat in the bosom of God. of 
that God who has pronounced his everlasting curse on, 
those, who shall respect persons . in judgment ? f Can. 
the voice of the law be harmony, when it. is made to r 
pronounce death on .. the petty thief, while it scarcely) 
passes a censure on the grand robber that strips thou* 
lands of their means of existence !. Can' harmony b» 
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id a voice like thM And what car* does, such, law 
take of " the least?" How can " the least feel her 
" care," when she has nothing for them but a scourge ! 
Whai is the care that " the least" want from the las ! 
To protect them,, And, against whom? Certainly 
against the rich and powerful What care, then, do 
they experience at her hands, if she lash them to the 
bone, while she " wraps it up" with the rich ? Can 
the law, when thus perverted, receive homage from all 
things in heaven and in earth ? Homage from the 
false and base indeed she may receive; homage like 

that of the Missouri Savages, who address their sup- 
plications and thanksgivings to the Devil ; the homage 
of knaves and hypocrites who thrive by her, and of 
th# rich culprits with whom she "- wraps it up ;" but, 
"eyr$ed be he that perverteth judgment," thai respeeteth 
persons in judgment, " and letall the people say, Am&*>" 
This is the sort of homage which perverted law ought to 
receive from all things in heaven and in earth. This is 
the sentence which God has pronounced on hejr corrupt 
administrators : " the burial of an ass, and to be c$st 
" forth from the gates of the city." 

Homage is indeed due to just authority. Govern- 
ment, which is only another word for numagement, ap- 
plied to the affairs of nations, is absolutely necessary to 
the edstence of civil society. Hence the observation 
that "alt power \&frvmQt*f* But; their, it must be 
jSMt ymm power evmm*& a^eofMng tehtke taunt of 
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It must be. just power ; far the nupfeftr hits junos* to 
execute hjs deeds jand Godha* w4» '* Thou shall do no 
" murder" Therefore, w* aoe not la honour those in 
authority merely because they have pcroes; but, an 
first to consider,, whether th* power tbey have be just in 
its origin and whether it be justly and impartially exer- 

cised- 

Amongst all the powers, with which persons in aa-* 
thority are invested* none are ojf so much importance te 
the cbminunity, «one hare w> great and itwaediateaa ef- 
fect on the affairs ol wen, none have so much to do in pet* 
djicinj public happiness or public misery , as the powers 
of the Judge* Wb^ h therefwA,bes*e<Hitehi*b^offioa 
with diligence anA impartiality, m respect no vene«a- 
tion, that we can entertain, towards a IwmM Meg 
can exceed his merits and our obligations. Of att ti*f> 
spectacles that reflect honour on human nature and that - 
tend to elevate the mind of man, none is equal to that of 
a Judge, patiently investigating, diligently searching 
after truth, scrupulously discriminating, and impartially 
deciding ; divested of all passion, leaning neither to the 
one side nor the other, having no respect of persons in 
judgment ; bold in his integrity, setting at nought the 
displeasure of power, and having in his mind no fear 
but that of the possibility of erroneously doing wrong. 
But, if the reverse of all this characterize the exhibi- 
tion: if the judge,. instead of endeavouring to elicit 
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troth, ; employ all his skill and all his talents to en- 
velope it in .darkness, to clothe wrong in the garb 
f right; if, his very looks at the outset declare 
him a partisan and not a judge ; if petulance and rage 
mark his inward fear of f*Ding to effect his but too 
manifest iniquitous intention ; if, at last, when owning 
to award judgment on the rich and on the poor, both 
guilty of precisely the same offence, he merely shake 
the lash over the shoulders of the former, and make the 
forty lacking one draw thirty-nine streams of blood from 
the loins of the latter, is not the favoured culprit covered 
with, shame, and the judge with infamy? " So they 
", wrap it wp." But is not every breast filled with 
indignation! Are they not u contemptible and base 
" before all the people V 9 Is not the curse of God 
pronounced upon them; and do not all the people say, 
Amenh 



THE SLUGGARD. 

\ . . 

" Go to the Ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
44 wise ; which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
" aer meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the har- 
44 Test. How long wilt thou sleep, O, sluggard ? When wilt 
44 thou arise put of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleep, a little 
44 slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ! So shalt 
" thy poverty come like one that' travelleth, and thy. want like 
44 an armed man." — Proverbs, Ch. vi. V. 6 to 11. 

THE passage chosen for my text is one of the most 
beautiful that ever was penned ; and it contains an ex- 
hortation and a warning of great importance to all per- 
sons of both sexes and of ages in all the ranks and the 
callings of life. Man was born for activity, for exertion, 
and not to lie in a state like that of those creatures who 
appear to live for no other purpose than that of in 
creasing in bulk, merely to grow up out of the earth 
or its products, and, through some channel c> other, to 
letarn to earth again. 

The .causes of poverty and want are various. Stint 
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are wholly unavoidable ; some arise from dissipation ; 
some from downright wickedness of disposition ; but, a 
considerable part of aU the want and misery that we 
witness in the world, arises from sluggishness; from 
that hateful laziness, that everlasting hankering after 
rest, which is so welt described and so strongly repro- 
bated in the woncU t*£*w$~ tejU^ 

Itis,gurpiizipg, but not, more surprizing , than tru$, 
that a, vice, and, indeed* a gjeat sin, saheteW J^iUetf, 
so injurious to the parties committing it as well as to 
- the community of which they form a part, and so 
directly, in. defiance of the word of God,, should* in « 
this andin .many other countries, haye found : a sort ,*f 
apology in the precepts as well as in the example ef* 
those wjio affect a. particular regard €er religion. 

The Hermits, the Monks, the Nuns, and a]l T the 
endless tribes of impostors of ancient times, who in-, 
dulged in laziness at the expence of the industrious, af- f 
fectep 1 peculiar devotion to God, dedicate^, as,thej 
termed it, their bodies to the Lord. Asif theboi^y 
ef man can, in any way, be so truly dedicated to 4ts 
t Maker as by its being made to perform those functions 
ftp whicji it was manifestly intended 1 As if God, who 
has fashioned man for activity, who has ma<Je labour 
necessary to his health and even to his sustenance, 
should be pleased with, and should bestow his choicest 
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Mffltoit&r on; that part of human foingr, tfho fifcve 
tttaje to least use of their limbs;* antf whfc : fiaw cfcii- 
jtrfved to exist on the labour of others fry assuming tfi^ 
gam of ' superior' piety ! 

The fanatics of our day are, only in ariothfer- foVffl; 
the successor* of the Hermits; the Motile* and 1 the 
Items; and", they are stflFmore mischievous inasmuefi 
at their teaching 1 tends to produce v tluggtshrms' itt 
others as well as- to maintain it in themselves; To teach' 
people to rety on ffodi without, at the same time, 
teaching them that they are to use their own exertions, 
is to delude them to their ruin. God ' has given the 
earth and all the elements; but, he has given nothing 
ftr our use unaccompanied' with the positive and" indis- 
penflibie condition, that we shall, in every case, per- 
form labour, of some sort or other, in a greater or les« 
degree. 

Yet, by a misinterpretation, a torturing, an exag- 
geration, or at least,, a. misconception of the meaning, 
of those parts of the Bible, which speak of the Va-t 
pityrand worthlessness of human exertions and worldly; 
f*Wb ' *ii^isuasion has been imp]ant^ : i^. many, min^ij 
AM 1 wiae^ wiijt i^n^^L«o»Mf«stmii» rag*>and 
ta|gl*tt«Bft4MKt4^ aft 

a »Mn^ U»*)wre«fe om^ hjfreip&eial'gtfteg 

Whjr^ih«fla»i€»e<twii» aod, Woriily ea*etf * «ey wfc*l 

g2 
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pushed beyond certain bounds, yarn and worthless, ce& 
■arable and sinful. But, because, when a man's whole 
sool is bent on accumulating wealth, for instance; 
when he labours beyond his strength, grudges himself 
necessary sustenance, and worries his mind with anxie- 
ties as to gain; because this is sinful, is there to, be no 
labour, no care, at all ? Are we to make no exertions, 
and to make no provision! " God feedeth the Ra- 
" vens" says Jesus Christ. In that illustration of his 
meaning the whole of his doctrine as to worldly cares 
and exertions is explained. God feedeth the Ravens: 
that is to say, God hath given the Ravens wings and 
claws and beaks, wherewith to go in search of, tcTob- 
tain, and to carry home, their food. He feeds man in 
precisely the same way ; that is to say, by giving legs, 
arms and hands. < 

Yet is there prevailing the delusive idea, that, some 
how or other, food and raiment are to come by the 
favour of God, without bodily exertion. Plainly and 
in so many words, this is not, indeed, avowed. But, 
the doctrine implies as much. And, the consequences 
are, that, where this species of fanaticism takes hold of 
the mind, chearful exertion ceases, laziness and sloven- 
liness and carelessness succeed, and are hallowed with 
the name of trust in God. All vanities are carefully to 
be avoided; but, of all human vanities, what is at one* 
so mischievous and so despicable as for the Sluggard to 
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conceit himself a Saint, and to deem the outward and 
visible marks of his sluggishness, as amongst the proofs 
of his inward and spiritual grace ! 
" When • once this conceit gets into a • dwelling the 
family is ruined; and, one of its first effects is to pro- 
duce' that sort of sluggishness which produces the habi$ 
of lolling late in bed, the evil effects of which, more 
particularly, it is my intention now to speak; a habit 
hostile to nature, injurious to health, productive of 
want and of crimes, disgraceful to parents and ruinous 

to children. 

, To lag in bed is against nature. The whole of the 

animals of the creation rise when they have Had a suf- 
ficiency of rett. None of them live in bed. And, 
except in cases where their security or the obtaining 
of their food absolutely requires them to retire to rest in 
the day time, they rise, at all' times of the year, with 
the sun, or before him. We cannot see in the dark. 
Few things can be done in darkness. The day is the 
time for us to be awake and to be active, and for 
us to take air. The body and the mind stand in 
need of repose during the twenty four hours; and 
nature as well as reason point out to us, that the night 
is the time for that repose. 

As to health, it is, in the true sense of the word, 
wholly unknown to the Sluggard. He may exist in an 
absence of acute .pain; a naturally good constitution 
even give him long life ; but still he cannqt enjoy 
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tfcat hririch is Worthy d f tbe name of health. 3fc» 
atoming air is rtke gi^ ^m vigorator of ike body fejSd 
sustainer of the animal spkttk. Whether ilb flw i a gar 1o 
the country, the morning, ;tke three ifirt fconw tffter 
the . dawn of day, is thetiB^tolbreathe iie air fiftely* 
What life, tofeat animation, activity tad gaiety nVvfe 
perteive, ki all hving creatures, early in ike -wtantinp, 
compared wkh their state -at tbe setting of thetftar! 
What a dhTetience do we ourselves feel in tfceulir of the 
morning, if we theii rise, compared with that which we 
meet if we rise when the sun is three hours high' J 

But, if our general health be greatly injured by 
sluggishness in the morning, how much does our *ft^t 
suffer from the evening consequences ! fio tiotorfottty 
injurious is artificial light to the eyes, that, when the^ 
are, from whatever cause, become feeble, the • first -ste£ 
towards a cure is to shun such light. 'It is, in com- 
mendation of learned men, said, that they have " wasted 
"much of midnight oil;" that, is to say, that they 
have studied until late in the night. A poor compli- 
ment, the place of which would be honourably tothem 
supplied by that of their having daity seen the morning 
dawn. It is against all reason and all experiencefto believe, 
that the mind can be as clear and as strong at iriidnigfht. 
as at the hour of rising; and, perhaps, no small portion 
of the confuaedness, feebleness and folly of the* matter 
which we find in things going under the name of books, Is 
lobe ascribed to the circumstance of its having been of 
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midnight Origin. >We all %now from repeat*! and 
again ideated experience, that, a thing > which *re4n 
•vain en#k*m>ar Ho oalHo ottr 'retttfleetidtf ki 4fee< own- 
ing, *ritt,s*tH>u?rfe»g^ 

-and catweus to be w^rf^^>ftr4*feicWseril%M\|i Art- 
fulness. It has occurred to ifltttttoewbfe pefrsohr to 
*haWbtit a confused notion of <a tftto& m the, evening, 
*ttd, without any new effort, to see 4tfe *£hte ^hmg 
Neatly the next morning, this dearly shows, that 
the morning is theUime for ^ the 'Jatoata'oT'fie mind an 
'WeB^as'for^he labours of the 'body. What fcftffifcittte' 
then, can 'be placed «r the *st<idk* of A^^Mk>ns J bf 
*hose who turn day into night*? Who begin **he =€Kh- 
ployment of the mind, 'when loads 4$ food «tid 'dririk, 
and a mixture of confusedwdnda, ha*e-r3fctide«dits*'G*%- 
ings dike those of chaos? When the management of 
either families ornatioiw(whi<5h are only e«mg¥8gt|tion* 
of famines) fall, unhappily, into wnoh <hakds, wfcat 
have they, to expect but error, negligence, ceafbtfen 
and all the consequences of misrule ? 

Let it not be imagined, that, ^so that we pwaoniy 
a certain number *of hours in bed, it ism mattdr* as 
to oar health, of what part of the twenty f<Mir they 
consist. It matters very much. The >mbmqg 4 air 
braces' the nerves, strengthens the frame, and keeps 
the mind clear . By lengthening our day at the other 
end, we lose that which 4s to be found only at sun-rise 
and a abort time after* The body and mind mutually 
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>act upon each other. The pleasures which the morning 
affords to the mind assist in giving force to the frame; 
and that force communicates itself to the mind. Even 
drunkards, who have been early risers, have had long 
life ; but, such as have been Sluggards as well as drunk- 
ards have seldom lived'out half their days. 

However, though life is precious with health and 
though without health it is worth little, it is in a moral 
point of view that early rising is of the most impoi 

• tance* He who does not rise early can never make any 

v great exertion for any length of time. It .can be in 
few cases that a man does that at once, which is to de 

. cide his fate in life. His fortune, his fame, his means 
of existence eyen, must generally depend on often-re- 
peated, or long-continued exertion. There must be, 
in the greater part of cases; a series of acts; a trial 
•of perseverence. Of how much importance is it, then, 
to crowd as many acts and as much effect as possible 
into the space of every day ? 

The day, which does not begin till three hours after 
the sun is up is not a day. It is only a part of one, and 
that part not the best. If the employment be of a 
mental nature, the understanding is slow at anytime 
compared to what it is in the morning early ; and, it h» 
a fact as notorious- as is that of the eiisteace of the 
World, that, in the affairs of bodily labour,' ah hour 
«arjy in the morning is worth two or three after the midV 

, die pf the day The man who js not up with theiark 
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it always behind hand. He is never ready, never to 
Mm word' If his well-being depend on the good- will of 
others,- he can hardly hope to maintain that good will, 

unless he be punctual to his engagements ; and punc- 

»- 

tuality and late rising are wholly incompatible. To the 
husbandman sluggishness is certain ruin; and, indeed, 
to every man who has others to whom to give com- 
mands. If the master be stirring, all stirs, and all 
thrives ; but, if he yield to " a little more slumber," alt 
•lumbers, and nothing prospers ; nothing is successful ; 
nothing wears the face of promise. Could we ascertain 
with precision, the causes of the decline of all men 
whom we have before seen in possession of abundant 
means, we should find no very small part to have had 
their origin in sluggishness generally, and more espe- 
cially in that species of sluggishness which is evinced 
in late rising. 

* The quantity of labour, of which we are capable, is 
greatly diminished by beginning it late in the day ; 
but, the quality of it is also diminished. Nothing, if 
done in haste, is done so well as it might be done. How 
many excuses do we make for the badness, of our work, 
on account of its having been done in a hurry ! AnoV 
how often does this hurry arise from the '"' folding of 
" the hands to sleej£" in the morning 1 When the slug- 
gish master does rise, at' last, all is bustle, and, it is 
lucky if any one escape his reproaches.' J He finds alt 
behind-hand ; he finds nothing right ; he well knows 

G 5 



that the ftalt ia Ms own; but, ^ *4hto*o**<*f hii 
indisposition to correct himself tfcww the Mama 4ft 
olhers, and uses Jiia power to degttise- from *fcej»«nd 
from htmielf too* as far as possible* the shame stbiflfa 
justly belongs to himself. 

Night-fall always finds the sluggard busy, and:y«*l 
makes him reti^Q leaving something tmd&m that ought 
to have been completed; Hence he is never hejppy, 
never pleated, never really satisfied ; and, all who a#e 
so unfortunate aa to be, in any degree, dependent on 
his will or power, lead miserable lives. No sluggard 
is a cheerful man; ill health, or trouble o£so»aj|ort,i* 
always preying upon bis mind; ajc& th«nej(i?re* h*ia% 
dull companion, a gloomy inmate, a wocthjesa servant* 
and a most disagreeable master. 

By throwing pur labours em the latter part of the 
day, great additional expence in the performance of 
them is occasioned, even in cases where they can* by 
artificial lights be performed at all. Every hour ot 
daylight that is lost, or exchanged f*# candlelight, by 
the in-doojs tradesman, causes,, in proportion to the 
magnitude ef die work performed, a positive additional 
expence, besides the loss from inferiority ef weckman- 
abip a*d from various other causes. In the' manage 
ment of nfmmtty the case is nea*|y the same. And, h 
a'famiif eenaist at any conaklerabl^ number <rf pewona,. 
tfte expence of supporting it by oaadle-light eateeesb 
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that of supporting it by *lay4igltt an >*h* fertxmnt of 
many pound* in the year. 

The sluggard must drive off his homos for tearing • 
refreshment. Meal after meal is deferred* tiM a large 
part of the time spent in eating and drinking consist of 
hours of darkness. Hence come waste and destruc- ' 
' tion in all s6rts of ways. When we consider the mere 
destruction of useful things, arising from a life by 
candle-light or lamp-light; we almost regret, that the 
invention was ever discovered. In cases where yfr e is 
sscessary on account of climate or weather, Vhat an 
addition to the trouble and ^xpence arises from the - 
keeping of late hours ! In the morning active/ venders 
artificial warmth less necessary than it is whero the body 

is without motions and, from this cause alone, how 
inany millions are annually wasted, and bow m&ny 
families helped on to" their ruin! The habit of fete 
hours* like all other evil habits, steak on us by degrees. 
It places us much by the jfire-side, to w&eh we become 
more and more attached, till, atlarft* we oiiit it with the 
greatest reluctance, even to remove to that Jbed, which 
is its rival in our affections. Fire, as a thing merely 
to give us warmth, is, at the very best, a necessary evil, 
and a very great evil too. Ought we not* therefore* 
to render it as little as possible in degree? Ought we 
voluntarily, and against, our own manifest in West, to 
augment it? The excuse for sitting up feteireqjiantly 
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is, that we are not disposed to sleep. This, which m 
time becomes a species of malady, has an obvious and 
instant cure in early rising; for, let it be well borne in 
mind* that to lie awake is not the same as to rise. 

Late hours ajre the chief cause of that destructive 
practice, gaming, which is at once the companion, the 
twin brother, and the rival of drunkenness. To game 
in the morning is seldom seen, even amongst the 
wretches who make gaming a trade ; and, as to the 
rudiments of this species of profligacy, they are uni- 
formly acquired by the fire-side, while waiting for that 
sleep,, which refuses at an early hour to lay its weight 
on the eye-lids of the morning sleeper. Gaming has 
fraud for its basis. The motive is to get from another 
a part, or the whole, of what he has, without yielding 
him any thing in return. The ruinous consequences of 
gaming are too notorious to be dwelt on in the way of 
giving information, and they are of too great magni- 
tude to occupy a side place in the enumeration of evils. 
But, that it is the duty of parents and masters to pre- 
vent gaming in their families is evident enough; while 
it is equally evident, that late hours constitute the great- 
est of all temptations to that ruinous vice. The child 
that rises with the' sun, needs no cards to bring on the 
time for it to go to sleep/ 

Ancr, baa the master of a family nobody but children 
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whose welfare is committed to hit charge ? He has ap- 
prentices, he has servants, to , whom he owes his ex- 
ample, while he has duties to demand from them. It is 
in vain to wdrk solely by precept ; it is in vain for the 
sluggard to extol the benefits of early rising. He must - 
rise himself, or he may hold his tongue. If the master 
of a family keep such hours- as necessarily produce 
gaming and dissipation, wfe^ feet himself has he to 
blame, if he have neglectfal, profligate and thieving 
servants; if his substance be wasted, and he himself 
ruined? 

Clearly true as all this is, obvious as are the evijs of 
sluggishness, it is but too true, that this vice, along 
with general luxury and effiminacy, have been, fdr 

years, slowly but constantly, creeping over the whole 

> 

community ; and, though we well know, that it is a 
vice, which is not to be- cured but by great suffering, 
even that suffering is, in- such a case, to be hailed as a , 
blessing. The Sluggard must, in some way or other, 
be fed by the, labour of other men : somebody must suf 
fer for his laziness : wife, children, neighbours, his 
country ; somebody must do more than they ought to, 
if he do less/ There is no state of riches that justifies 
the sluggard : if he live on his own means, he is con- 
temptible . but, if his indulgence be at the expenceof 
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ethers, te is criminal : be is a drone that eats w&at lie 
.gathers not; i$ worse than nothing in the creation, and 
very little short of a robber. k 

If left to depend on his own exertions he speedily re- 
ceives his due reward. From one step to another he 
proceeds, till, at last, the very bread is wanting to him. 
" His poverty shall come like one that travelled) and 
" his want like an armed man." His poverty shall ap- 
proach him gradually, and, at last, bis want shall be 
irresistible and shall bring him down, while there is Ho 
hand to raise and no heart to pity. When we see the 
industrious man sinking there are few so eattoua as 
not to with, at the least, to bold him out some sap 
port; and, if from want of ability in his neigh- 
bours, he find not efficient support, he is ofuaaoled by 
their compassion. But, when the Slnggard sinks* «©t 
a hand moves, and not a tongue is heard but to ao- 
knowledge the justice of his fate. God has fed him as 
he feeds the Ravens : he ^as. given ham the means ef 
obtaining food, and Jie has neglected and rejected these 
means. The very basis of civil society is> that it shall 
produce good to the wlio/e, and that no man shall suffer 
from absolute want of food and raiment But,4hen, 
there is this condition, equally dear and imperative, 
that no maiv jrittdTbe maintained in hi* tfugg Mm$s fey 
the toil of the industrious ; for, without Hiis qualii- 
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eaftion, the principle of claim to relief would be intole- 
rably unjust. , ' 

In many cases the mined and fatten man has ignorance 
to plead ; but the sluggard htm no such apology. The 
light, the darkness, every Hying thing, the very air he 
breathes ; ail nature ; *11 that he sees, heats and feels-; 
every thing uiges him tor is© with the sun, and to make, 
in time, due provision for his wantat. Like the Ant, 
he stands in need of no guide, overseer or ruler ; but, 
he needs the industrious disposition of that laborious 
and persevering little" creature, Which, if you scatter 
abroad the whole of its dwelling and its stares, goes, 
instantly, cheerfully and patiently to work to gather 
them together again, and carries l along at each load 
four or five times the weight of its body. , What a 
reproach to the sluggard ! ' With aft nature thus inces- 
santly affording him precepts, warning htm of the con- 
sequences, what excuse has he? What claim has 
be, when poverty overtake Mm, to assistance or com- 
passion t 

When we view sluggishness in all its characteristics 
and effects, we cannot but wonder, at first thought of 
the matter, that there should be, in t,he whole world, 
such a being as a sluggard. It is, therefore, of im. 
portance to trace this dkspraoefol vice to iu cause. 
Some men are naturally more slow f n their movements 
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less animated, than others ; but, for a man to be a real 
sluggard, there must be a cause contrary to nature. And, 
that cause we shall, in almost every instance, find in the 
spit example, or criminal indulgence of parents, or 

* 

masters. The sons and daughters of sluggards will, if 
not separated from them at a yery early age, be slug* 
gards as surely as the young ones of the drone will seek 
to live on the honey of the bees. 

To expect of sluggish' parents to teach then* chil- 
dren industrious practices would be to set reason at de- 
fiance. To exhort them to it would be to cast reproach 
on the parents themselves.' But, industrious parent*, 
through a mistaken kindness, may send forth into the 
world, a race of Sluggards. Something, assuming the 
name of fondness, in the mother, and which, perhaps, 
if thoroughly examined, is unworthy of the name; 
this, joined to the want of firmness in the father, have 
but too often sent a brood of lazy children from be- 
neath the roof of industrious parents. How careful, 
then, ought parents to be; how vigilant in watching 

their own conduct in this rrspect ! 

The single man has little to care x about. Food and 
raiment for himself are all he wants. But, the father 
af a family has duties to perform of a very important 
and sacred nature ; and, if he neglect these, his pro- 
fessions of religion will, as they ought, avail him little. 
To have children was his own voluntary act, and in 
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thai act, he contracted an obligation, not only to me 
all the means in his power to supply those children with 
all things necessary to bodily health and decency of 
appearance, but also to prevent them from being, when 
grown up, bad men and women. 

If suffered to lead a sluggish life, what must be their 
fate when they go forth into the world! No matter 
what be their calling in life, they must, except by 
mere accident, go amongst those who will judge of 
them soly by their merits ; who will value them accord- 
ing to their worth ; and will take the services they are 
able and willing to render as the standard of that worth. 
What gentleman, what farmer, what merchant, what 
employer of any description should find an inducement 
'or should have inclination to furnish a. sluggard with 
food, raiment and money f People give part of their 
substance to others in exchange for something good 
which they receive, or expect, from those others No 
man hires another to help him to eat, drink and sleep 
And, this should be borne in mind by all who have to 
"-work for their bread ; especially by parents. 

What gentleman will confide his house, his garden, 
his horses, or any thing in which he takes* a delight, or 
on which he sets a value, to one whom he finds to be a 
sluggard? What merchant, what trader, will dare 
turn his back, leaving his affairs to one who needs 
dragging from his bed in the morning ? What farmer 
can commit the life of even a hen or a duck to a slug- 
* gfad ? And who is to be expected to be the servant of 
his servant, to rouse him in the morning and follow him 
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throughout the day !, If any r accident lead a son into 
the milkaty, or. naval service, severe indeed is the t pro- 
.cess by which his aure^ is effected ! The probability 'is, 
that, to avoid the means of. cure, lie-exposes Jiiniself to 
an ignominious end, the lamentations at which the 
.parent ought to mix with reproaches xm himself. 

In the case of females .the danger is .still greater ; .for 
here, cleanliness and neatness of person are not only 
proper - but requisite ; and whoever saw a sluggish 
woman that was not a slut in her house and a slattern in 
her person ? Who • will choose to cat or to wear after 
the hands of such a woman ; and, above all thiqgs, who, 
unless he be worthless himself, will choose such a woman 
for his wife ! ' % 

And, ought parents, then> to call it kindness, fond- 
ness, indulgence, when they are laying the foundation 
of sluggishness in their children ? Is it a proof of love 
to insure the best possible chance of ruin to the object f 
The' swarms of unhappy creatures, thieves and pros-, 
titutes, that we behold in great cities, were not born 
thieves and prostitutes. They are not such by nature 
any more than other people. They have heen brought to 
the lowest stage of vice by degrees, and, in numerous • 
cases, the first step has been either inculcated by 4he 
example or encouraged by thcindulgence <of parents. 
These unhappy persons chiefly consist of tutnecUaff 
clerks,, shopmen, and servants, who, in the first instance, - 
have been discarded on account of their neglect of some 
part of their duty. For, who that pay for services do 
not require services for their money ? Once, tm 
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Alice, the master may rouse a sluggish ^servant in any 
^capacity; but, in time, the moat patient and forbear- 
ing, becomes weary; and, *ven if his ^ompassien. in- 
tervene and make him endure beyond the common 
measure of endurance, he does the ; painfal thing, he, 
at last, sends Ihe sluggard to fold his hands elsewhere, 
not without reluctance after all, but from «heer neeemty: 
the must discard him, or his affahwmust stand • tf till : m 
f placeof being a help, -the -sluggard is every whew a 
burden. 

But he has " a good character" He is honett, se- 
ler*nd civil. Very good so far; but, it is seftHcet, it 
is activity, it is to do somethings for which he is again 
wanted ; and, in a short time, he is again found want- 
ing in this, the great purpose for which he has been 
sought after and contracted with. Nor, if we come 
fairly to the point, is it honest to be a sluggard and neg- 
lect to do that which we are paid for doing. To de- 
fraud an employer of the labour or care due to him is, 
in the eye of morality, as bad as to defraud him of his 
coin or his goods; the only difference being, that, in 
the former case, there is frequently breach of trust as 
well as fraud. The defence, or redress, that the em- 
ployer has is to avoid the sluggard, or, discard him.; 
and, the application of this remedy by successive em- 
ployers seldom fails to make the poverty of the slug- 
gard advance with steady and rapid steps and to bring 
horrid want to stare him in the face. 

When parents see their children brought to this state 
and into those other melancholy situations to which po- 
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verty naturally tends, they seldom carry their reflec- 
tions back to remote causes. If they were to be just 

-enough to do this, their self-reproaches would' be a 
warning to those who witnessed them. The man, for 
common lire, is fashioned soon after he qiiits thecradlfc. 
His habits then begin ; and they generally fasten them- 
selves on him for even the longest life. How import- 
ant, then, how sacred are the duties, and how awful 
the responsibility, of parents ! But, how great also 
the compensation ! Great are the cares; but, there is 
not one of these cares^ which, if duly exercised, is not 
repaid by the prosperity which it tends to give to the af- 

- fairs of the parent. " He that gathereth in harvest is 
" a wise son ; but he that sleepeth in harvest is a son 
" that causeth his father shame." But, if the son 
sleep in harvest, is it not the father'^ fault ! • 

From their earliest days childre i should be accus- 
tomed to rise with the son, and, at a very few years 
old, to have labour or care of some kind imposed upon 

'them. The things they learn when at that age, if to 
the- instruction the practice be added, they never for- 
get. It requires no pains, no exertion, no expence to 
make children rise with the lark and imitate the ant in 

'industry. But, then, you must begin betimes, and 
keep steadily on. In a few years they become of great 

'value in point of earnings. A boy thus reared up is 
more trust-worthy at ten years of age 'than a sluggish 
youth at eighteen. What a difference is this in the 
Situation and circumstances of the parents even in the 
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son's boyish days ; and what a difference when he be* • 
comes- a man ! 

The twig is to be trained in the right direction, when 
ysung, and when very young, too, or, it roust take its 
chance* The child of seven years old, who haa never > 
known what it was to be in bed after day-light, will 
never, unless pains be taken Jo corrupt him, be a alug- 
gejjd. And 9 is it not then, true' kindness, trut fondness, 
to make e t child begin its life with early rising ! , Is it . 
not abo a duty due from parents; and, will the neglect 
of* this important duty find an apology in any thing > 
that their minds can invent ? 

When the Apostle says, that men are to be judged i 
by their works f he certainly means something thatihey, 
smttfo do. Something in the way of action; and not 
mama forbearance from evil deeds. To abstain from 
doing wrong is not to do what is right. Works are 
ac^and, incotnmon life, they. must more frequently 
consist of bodily exertions, very well known and ueh/ 
necessary to be defined. And, if we neglect these, > 
and r particularly if we neglect to teach them to our 
children; dp we vainly imag i ne, that we make compear 
salmon by passing a large portion of our time in the 
reeding of Tracts and the singing of Hymns? Yet,, 
of, how much laziness, how much neglect, how much 
want, filth and misery are these at once the cause and: 
the fancied excuse ! > 

. ^ What have you dom in the world! " and, not 
« what have you thought, oj professed to think V'yriA, 
deobtlew, bo the question. And what answer is to be 
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made by him or by her, who hat spent the better part- 
of the daylight of life in drowsiness and laziness? e** 
et^ng even the thinking faculties only for the purpose 
ofdiseovering the means of securing food and raiment! 
out of the fruit of the labour of others ? Can anjr-rea*- 
saaable creature believe, that merely to- beHeve, oMP 1 
p r o to n to believe, no matter what the thing behoved} 
U>to form a compensation *nd satisfaction for e> neglect* 
of Jus teoldutie* as servant, master or parent t> It is* 
an atase«f v wordfr to call that serving Godi wKieh'ixra*- 
dace* a neglect of the means of sustaining' ourselves 
and our families ; for, in our very organization^ to say 
nothing of God's command* sad' of aB hia» captions 
againatjlomfulnessv in our very organisation, we- 'mid 1 
the proof: of the dutiesxoft diligence and' care*; and <&>' 
perform those duties- w»H> and truly is-the very 'first j ser^ 
vice tfaatGed require»atour hands. 

Iuxik^ therefore* upon those - ; to- to impostors' wtor 
would> persuade) you* fcbafy to be reMyum* yon - must* 
nagtact the ^ means ofi o^^ningim- abundance of^food 1 
and) raiment J that) %». sect** heaven het oaflfo f , yotr 
maau:beo posvy raggedy and ^ almost che with' hunger'; 
that, .totata oknMtof grase^yout must be a moving^as^ 
aamhlage oftstt* andjtapey dtoresBmg to the ttghftfeai 1 
oJbnsvar.to tlto'spell; >that<G6d <h%bts hrsluggardsy 
smweti a»4; slisU> whenr you^ oaa'seaiteerjf" read< teif 
verses in the books of his laws whi<5h> do^notf'contafcr 
snjne dMainaadSMwthaM^ clean- 

liness iiaddeoeocy, and\prsmsiB^t*blefs wMn J sMte- 
d«ioi»tl^4alKMnat/andIcattes of those; who obsw^**^**** 
commands. 
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Let tie tnotkir, IbV instance, who has yielded to this 
pernicious sluggard-creating fanaticism, think, even 
now, of^ the account that she will have to render. 
"Lord, T have served' thee most constantly, tify 
"tongue has not ceased to sing hymns to thy praise 
"and* to groan out amen to the words of my pious 
"guide. Ihave cost aside all worldly cares; ftusbandj 
" children, all have been abandoned for the greatobject 
"of securing my. precious and immortal soul. My 
" love of thee has left in my breast no room for affec- 
" tiOn of any other kind ; and/ 1 have seen unmoved, 
" my children in rags and filth crying for that bread 
" which my . husband's labour brought and with which 
44 1, for love of thee and my own precious soul, fed the 
" holy man* who repaid me with spiritual food. Poverty 
" I have hailed as a blessing; and want has been my 
"constant consolation. That time which worldlings 
M have bestowed on teaching their children to labour, 
"to rise early and to toil through the > day, I have 
" spent in thy service, reading and meditating on the 
44 pious effusions of our spiritual guides. Tracts and 
" hymns, and not the broom, the needle, or distaff, , 
" have been the utensils in my hands ; and, such has 
" been my love of thee, and my anxiety to save my 
" . soul, that my heart has given to the winds even the 
"fate of my children, brought to an untimely end 
" through that want of industry and care which my 
-" love of thee prevented me from teaching them whe- 

" ther by precept or example." 

Monstrous as this is, it is what truth would demand 
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from, but too many mothers; and it if, in fact, what 
but too many realty say in their liaarts. Let all such , 
look well at the words of my text Let them deny that. 
text to be thewori of God ; or let them confess, that 
true religion consists in imitating the Ant and not, the 
Drone. At any rate, let them bear in mind, that po- 
verty and want, disgrace and misery, are to be the lot 
of the Sluggard. 



/ 



GOD'S VENGEANCE 



AGAINST 



Jesus said, Thou shalt do no nrarder. Matt. Chap. xix. ver 1$. 



. Muanaa is a crime of so deep a die ; it is so direct 
a, violation of the feelings of humanity ; it -has some- 
thing in it so shocking to the very nature of man, that, 
at first thought, it would appear wholly unnecessary to 
warn men against the commission of it $ and indeed,, 
deliberately to set about such warning, and to remind 
men of God's denunciations against the murderer, 
would, on a cursory view of the matter, seem to be 
almost an insult to a christian community. 

JUnhappiljr, however, such warnings are necessary ; 
for we but too often see beings bearing the .human 
ienn capable of dipping their hands in human Jtfoo4» 
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monster* so unfeeling, so brutal, as wilfully and afore- 
thought to cause, with their own hands, that death, 
the bear sight of which eyen when proceeding from 
natural causes, is deeply affecting to all but callous 
hearts. With such, indeed, all remonstrance would 
appear to be vain : those who are deaf to the voice 
of nature, will hardly listen to that of reason. But, 
there are murderers who do not slay with their own 
hands $ and there are murders which are perpetrated 
by means other than those of violence of any sort 
committed on the body. The imu-ders of this latter 
description, which are by far the most numerous, are 
not so obvious, not so plainly seen, as those of the 
former. They are disguised from the world J they 
admit of no judicial proof ; they escape the "utmost 
vigilance of human laws ; they set the just vengeance 
of those laws at defiance; they are reserved for 
the vengeance of God, from whom the cool, deli- 
. berate, cruel and hypocritical, smiling murderer can- 
not hide either his deeds or his thoughts. 

ft is of importance, therefore, for us to come to a 
clear understanding 'of the full intent and meaning 
of theword-wwnfer. "Thou shalt not kUl" is one of 
God's commands ; but that killing may take place 
wftkotit murder is very clear, for, ufthe continuation 
of these very commands, it is provided, that in some 
„ cases the punishment of death shall be inflicted ; and, 
to fulfil these provisions of God's laws, there must h#» 
k&R*ff. It is evident, therefore, that, to put men to 
dMdyaceMfag to laws whkh are put in tkmmhm 
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and impartial in their execution, is perfectly agreeable 
to the laws of God ; and, indeed, we very well know, 
that such kilting is unhappily necessary to the safety 
of every community. Nor was Moses a murderer, 
when he killed the brutal Egyptian and buried him in 
the sand. The cruel king of Egypt held the Hebrews 
m slavery, and had commanded that all their male 
children should be strangled! in their birth. Moses 
had been preserved by something 1 little short of a 
miracle, and had, in a, secret manner, been .brought 
up to man's estate amongst the Egyptians ; and " it 
" came to pass, in those days, that he went out unto 
" his brethren, and looked on their burdens' 9 The 
right of those, without any thing more would natu- 
rally fill his heart with indignation; but, while in this 
state of feeling, " he spied an Egyptian smiting one 
"' of hi* brethren" which seems to have heefc too 
much fin* bis high and noble mind to endure. He, 
therefore, having first looked about him and seen that 
there was no one to make discovery of the deed, " slew 
"the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand/' Having, 
the next day, reason to suppose that the thing would 
be made known to the tyrant Pharaoh, he fled into 
another country. There, however, the God of his 
fathers found him, tending the flocks, and chase, and 
appointed him to be the deliverer of kit people. Whence 
we are compelled to conclude, that the kiting of the 
tyrant's instrument of oppression watf not a jomninal 
- kJUhfcg ; and, o£ eoorse, thatit wjutsot a *iti*dwt>; but 
consonant with' those laws of God, winch this very 

*2 
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Moses himself afterwards promulgated to his delivered 
brethren. 

It is not, therefore, the mere act of killing, but the 
cause of it, the motive, that we are to keep principally 
iq view, when we are to determine, whether such killing 
came justly under the appellation of murder. Audi ** 
to the manner of the killing, it is evident that the crimi- 
namess is not in the least diminished by the circumstance 
of the deed not being effected by the killer's own hands 
or by those swiftly deadly means which; at once, and 
directly, assail the body of the object Whether the 
killing be perpetrated by our hands, or by those of 
others who act at our instigation or in furtherance of our 
well-known wishes ; whether the killing be swift or slow ; 
whether it be the dagger, the poisoned cup, or the with- 
holding of food, of raiment, or of necessary care or 
aid, that we make use of; whether the'attack be that of 
violence on the body itself, or that of more cruel torture 
inflicted on the mind ; still, wherever there is an unjust 
killing, there is and must be a murder, and be who 
causes, or abets, such killing, is a murderer. He may, 
indeed, in certain cases, and even in many cases, be 
beyond the reach of human laws ,* but, should his hard- 
ened conscience leave him untormented; should he, 
besides, by secrecy and hypocrisy, escape the exe- 
cration of man, the final punishment due to the murderer 
awaits mm. 

Various are the ways in which the horrid crime of 
murder ja perpetrated. He who causes death by unjust 
means, deliberately used, is a murderer, let those i 
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be what they will to kiil your enemy in tear, for in- 
stance, is not murder ; hut, to kill him, when he has no 
longer the power of hurting you, is murder of the most 
base and detestable kind. . Let us remember the denun- 
ciation of Pavio, when on bis death-bed, against Joab, 
I Kings, Ch. 1. r. 6. " Thou knowest," says the dying 
king4o his son, " what Joab did to the two captains of 
" the hosts of Israel, unto Abner and Amasa, whom he 
"slew, and $hed the blood of war, in peace. Let not, 
" therefore, his hoary head go down to the grave in 
" peace." 

Nor is the crime at all diminished by the using of 
tfote means to produce the death of those whom the 
chances of war hare placed in our hand*. If they die 
of disease; if they perish from hunger or cold; if, in 
short, their death be caused by our ill treatment of 
them, they are murdered and we are murderers. We 
shed the blood of war, in peace ; and the fate of the 
ferocious Joab ought to be ours. We do not, like him, 
actually put the blood upon our girdle and in our shoes ; 
but, we cause fhe death; and the only difference is, 
that, what Joab effected openly and by the sword, we 
effect by secret, more cruel and more cowardly means. 

All oppressors are murderers ; and murderers too in 
the strict sense of the word. For shall he be a murderer 
who causes a tingle death, and he nbt a murderer who 
causes millions to suffer and thousands to die, and that, 
too, to gratify his own ambition, avarice, prodigality, or 
revenge? u The wicked sitteth in the lurking placet 
" in the Tillages : in secret places doth he murder the 
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" Imtocent: Bis eyes are privily set ajgamtf *(&£&*" 
Psalm* x. t. 8. Again in Psalm xcrr. v. 6. u Tift* 
" wicked slay the widow and the stranger, and murder 
" the fatherless." Again in Hosea, chap. vi v. &, 
" As the troops of robbers wait for 'a nten, so thg Com- 
."' pany of Priests murder in the way by consent : n thai 
is to say in a deliberate and wilful manner, though, as 
we gather from the context, by means of lewd and pro- 
fligate conduct If a man, having the power, were to 
cause a particular island, or district, to be deprived of 
the means of subsistence, and, in consequence, all the 
people of that island or district were to die of hunger, 
would not such a man be a murderer ? And, would pot 
he be a murderer, then, who, by means only less ge- 
neral in their operation, were to cause any portion of a 
people to perish for want in the midst of plenty ? This 
is precisely what the Psalmist has in hi6 eye; this is 
the secret and base crime, which, in the above-cited 
passages, he describes; the offence which he justly 
ealls murder y and on which he invokes the vengeance 
of God. 

Vain is the hope of him, who hopes to escape this 
\ vengeance by skulking from the deed himself, and by 
causing it to be committed by the hands, or through the 
instrumentality of others. The laws of man hold, that 
he, who does a thing by another, does the thing Aim- 
self. If I employ a ruffian to kill my innocent neigh- 
bour, am I not the murderer of my neighbour ! It is 
true that the ruffian is a murderer also ; but that by no 
means diminishes my crime, or takes from me ajtarti- 
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€te of Ike hat&fal character inseparable from thfrt erine. 
Why, even Pharaoh and Hsxod did rtot kill with their 
owm faauZs. The Jewish rabble, who so cruelly atoned 
Stephen to death, were, indeed, murderers ; hot, were 
not the High Priests and Elders, who stfrrtid the rabble 
up and urged them to the deed, murderers also ? The 
actual putting of Jesus Christ to death was committed 
by the Reman Soldiers; but, though they were mur- 
derers, was not Pilate also a murderer, he who 
placed the victim in their hands, and ordered them to 
nail him to the Cross ! And was the crime of this 
base and corrupt Judge, washed away by the water In 
that hypocritical ceremony, wherein he affected sorrow, 
and laid, as he appeared to hope, the shedding of inno- 
cent blood upon the head of the Jews ; the head of those 
despicable wretches, who were under his absolute con- 
troul, and whom he treated, in all other cases; as the 
slaves of the conqueror whose deputy he was ! 

But, in order to constitute murder, it is not necessary, 
that a positive order, or a direct instigation, pass from 
the chief murderer to his agent. To have a clear right 
to charge a man with murder, we may stop far short of 
proofs of this description. To connive at unjust killing; 
to be known to wish for it even ; either of these is suffi- 
cient to constitute murder. Henry the Second did* not 
order the killing of the Bishop of Canterbury ; hein- 
stigated, directly, no one to commit the deed. But, it 
' was known that he wished the death of that pffelate ; 
the prelate was killed; and, in the end, the King per- 
formed the most humiliating pennance as a murderer. 
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Ahab did not order the death of Naboth. * He huti- 
gated nobody to kill him. He merely, when Naboth 
was dead, suffered the deed to remain unpunished, and 
took possession of the Vineyard which he was known to 
covet Yet, the instant he entered on that possession, 
the punishment due to the murderer was pronounced 
upon him by the lips of the prophet : " Hast thou killed 
" and also taken possession ? Thus saith the Lord, in the 
" place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall 
" dogs lick thy blood, even thine." Jhe effeminate, the 
luxurious, the unprincipled and unfeeling king seems to 
have been stricken with fear ; for he exclaimed, " Hast 
44 ihon found me, O mine enemy!" Found thee, yes! 
What! didst thou think, that, because thou hadst been 
wallowing in ease and luxury, while thy corrupt Nobles 
and Judges were falsely accusing, were condemning 
on the oaths of perjured witnesses, were killing in the 
most cruel manner the innocent owner of the vineyard 
which thy whim or fancy had fixed on; didst thou 
think, that, because thy cowardice had restrained thee 
from shedding thy subjects' blood with thine own hands, 
thou wast not his murderer 1 

Find him ! Yes ; and, let every murderer, who com- 
mits his bloody deeds by the hands of others, bear in 
mind the punishment of this luxurious, cruel and das- 
tardly king. Even his family were to be wholly cut off. 
" Him that dieth of Ahab in the city, dogs shall eat; 
" and him that dieth in fields shall the fowls of the air 
44 eat" 1 Kings, chap. xxi. v. 24. We find, in Holy 
Writ, denunciations against murderers of no other de- 
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•cription so awful as those against this murderer by de- 
puty. And, when we come duly to consider the matter, 
the crime well merited tmVdistinction. Ahab was the 
chief Magistrate. It y was his duty, in return for the 
ease and splendour that he enjoyed, to watch without 
ceasing over the property and lives of his subjects. He 
had, in this case, seized on the former and destroyed 
the latter. So far from punishing the murder of his 
innocent subject, he had applauded it ; nofc indeed, m 
direct terms; he had not openly thanked the murderers ; 
but, those thanks were too clelarly inferred from his 
silence on the subject, and from his eagerly profiting 
from, the death of the murdered party. It wad his 
duty, his bounden duty, to punish the murderers; 
and by that means to prevent, as far as in him lay, 
murders in future. He had ample power to do this; 
and, therefore, in addition to the crime of this mur- 
der, there was on his bead that of causing other mur- 
ders, that of giving his royal countenance to the com- 
mission of this horrible crime. And how was he to 
be suitably punished without extending the punishment 
to the whole of his wicked race 1 The streets of the 
city had been stained with the blood of his innocent and 
virtuous subject; dogs had licked his blood, and dogs 
were to lick the blood of Ahab ; but, the blood of this 
contemptible being alone was not sufficient to satisfy 
divine vengeance, which was therefore extended to his 
very race. 

TBe laws o£ God are very minute in discriminating 
between different degrees of crime. Some crimes art 

h5 • 
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to be atoned for without the loss of life ; but, the tmtt- 
derer is always positively excluded from any and^rom 
all mitigation of punishment. u Moreover, ye shall 
" take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer which 
" is guilty of death , but he shall 6e surely put to death* 9 
The sin of king Ahab was, therefore, enormous : he 
was a murderer, and also a tcreener of murderers. The 
authority and power, with which he had been invested 
for the protection of the lives of his subjects, he made 
use of to protect their murderers ; and, what good man 
does not rejoice when he hears the detected and alarmed 
tyrant exclaim : " Hast thou found me!" What a Warn- 
ing to those, in whatever state of life they may be 
placed, who commit this horrid deed by the hands of 
others, and who indulge the hope of escaping punish- 
ment because their own hands have not been imbrued in 
the victim's Wood! 

But, to merit the punishment due to the murderer, it 
is not necessary that we profit from the deed, or that we 
wish it to be committed. Not to punish, it, if we have 
the power, makes us partakers in the crime, which we 
commit also, if we, by whatever means, endeavour to 
screen the actual murderer ; tor, in either of these cases 
we adopt the crime ; we take it to our bosoms ; we com- 
mit it in our hearts. The Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who pardoned two wilful and cruel murderers onftefr 
way from the scene of their conviction to the' jail door, 
was, indeed, less horribly criminal than Abab; but, 
did he not adopt their bloody deed ; and did he not be* 
enone a participator in their crime! Hf we know df a 
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murder having- been committed, and make ft not known 
to those who have the power of punishment in their 
hands, we are deemed, even according to human laws, 
participators in the crime. What, then, must be the 
guilt of those, who possess that power, if they them- 
selves screen the murderer; if they make use of their 
power to, secure his impunity, instead of insuring his 
punishment! 

Let them not flatter themselves, that they deceive 
even man, much lens God, by giving the namelrf mercy 
to this perversion of their power. Mercy must operate 
to prevent severity; and what is so severe as the mur- 
derer's deeds, which must necessarily be encouraged 
and increased by even the hope of finding protection, 
where, according to all laws, human and divine, pu- 
nishment signal and certain ought to be their reward? 
To encourage murder, in any shape or in any degree, 
is to be guilty of cruelty unqualified ; r to screen the 
murderer is to give that encouragement ; it is to -call 
aloud for the use of the dagger, the knife, the poisoned 
bowl, and the mid-night torch' ; and, if it be possible io 
skid to such a crime, the addition can be made only by 
committing the crime undgr the hypocritical pretext of 
skewing mercy., ' '* 

Those murders, however, which are the most worthy 
-of our attention and watchfulness, are guoh as elude, in 
most cases, the eye of man, and admit of no proof suffi- 
cient to make the 'offender amenable to human laws. 
If Saint Paul had died in prison, or had been drowned 
at sea while a prisoner, would not the Roman Governors 
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have been murderers? The effect, being distant from 
the cause, we are too apt to lose sight of the crime ; but, 
Paul having been held in bonds unjustly, his death, 
during the time that he was in those bonds, would hare 
made his persecutors, and especially those who had 
unjustly imprisoned him, murderers. We should, there- 
fore, look well to our ways, when, by. any means we 
acquire power to do any thing, which, even by possi- 
bility, may affect the lives of our neighbours. If from 
ialse witness or from perverted law our neighbour lose 
bis life, though the immediate cause of death be distant 
from us, the false witnesses, or the unjust judges are 
murderers, and murderers, too, wilful and deliberate. 
It is no excuse to say, that .they did not mean actually 
to kill the victim. So says the night-robber, when, in 
a struggle for the gold, he kills the owner. He only 
wanted the gold . he did not want the owner's life. But, 
so far is the law from countenancing such an excuse, 
that, in the act of breaking in by night, it presumes, as 
a matter of course, the design to kill, and it justly indicts 
the punishment of death accordingly, which punishment, 
even by the hands of the owner himself, is justified by 
the laws of God. 

Now, night-robbery is by no means so base an ac^ so 
deliberately and manifestly foul and wicked, as the 
giving of false witness or thcpronouncicg of an unjust 
iudgment And, though the effect majr not be imme- 
diate death, and may not produce death at all ; still the 
«rime admits of no extenuation ; for, what are the na- 
tural consequences of banishment, or seclusion, from 
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friends, wife, children, parents, and all that renders life 
dear, to man? If the natural and almost unavoidable 
consequences are disease, despair, torment of mind, 
death, or insanity wor&e than .death itself, how are the 
guilty parties to hope to escape that vengeance which 
is the murderer's due? Let all those, therefore, who have 
any portion of power to exercise over the lives of their 
neighbours, look well to what they do in that capacity; 
and not from indolence or from fear of man, do that 
which may subject him to the awful consequences of a 
misuse of that power. Let them remember, that, though 
their ears are not to be annoyed by the plaintive accents 
of their unfortunate fellow-creature, whose living body 
they have condemned to a grave, those accents will find 
their way to that God of justice who has vengeance in 
his hands, and who has declared that the murderer shaft 
not see everlasting life 

If such, if so scrupulous, ought to be our conduct 
towards our neighbour, that is to say, towards men in 
general, what ought our conduct to be towards those 
more immediately dependent upon us', and those con- 
nected with us by ties of blood or of contract, and whose 
lives depend, in many cases, upon our doing our duty 
by them, and whose death is the probable consequence 
of a. neglect of that duty ? When those, whom to sup- 
ply with food and raiment is our duty as masters or 
as persons having the guardianship of the indigent 
committed to our care ; when those persons die. from 
want, -can we deceive ourselves so far as to believe 
that we are not murderers , that is to say, if we have 
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withheld from them that which was necessary to sustain 
itfe ? When, from harsh and repulsive conduct in us, 
we have- made the hapless creatures afraid to put 
\orth a statement of their wants ; when we have, from 
accompanying our scanty relief with reproaches if not 
with blows, driven the distressed mortals to wander 
from door to door, &nd, at last, to expire under hedges 
or upon the pavement of the City ; or, to use their 
small remains of strength and of intellect in satisfying 
the Cravings of hunger by force or by fraud, and, 
thereby, bringing themselves to an ignominious death ; 
when either of these is the result of the non-perform- 
ance of our duty, let us not deceive ourselves by not 
tracing the effect back to the cause ; for, in the latter 
case the offence against the law is ours and not theirs ; 
-and in both cases, wherever death is the effect of our 
misconduct, though the laws of man cannot reach us, 
the laws of God declare us td be murderers; seeing 
that this case is precisely that which is in the contem- 
plation of the Psalmist, when he says, that " the wicked 
murders the innocent, that his eyes are primhf set 
against the poor ; that he slays the widow and the 
" stranger, and murders the fatherless ;" he evidently 
does not allude to murders committed by the sword 
or by the knife ; but to those unseen killings, which 
are effected by the unjust- and cruel denying of 
food and raiment to the indigent part of our fellow- 
creatures ; and to which food and raiment they are 
as muck entitled as the rich man is to his houses and 
lands. 
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The wretched and forlorn creature, brought down to 
the grave by disease engendered from a want of the 
necessaries of life, is but too generally regarded as 
having expired from a natural catise. The real cause 
is so distant from the effect, that it is not perceived, 
even by the unfortunate victim himself. But that cause 
is not hidden from the eyes of God, who, by the mouths 
of his servants and Prophets and Apostles, from one 
end of the Bible to the other, warns the rich, and all 
persons in authority, against oppressions and. neglect 
of the ppor. Against doing; any thing that has a ten- 
dency to humble, to harass, and to injure them. So 
complete is the word of God as to this point, that, though 
it strictly forbids stealing, it says expressly^ in Proverbs, 
Ch. vi. v. 30. " Men do not despise a thief if he steal 
*' to satisfy Ms soul when he is hungry" This law is not 
in operation, where the rich f¥om their superabundance 
are ready to satisfy the calk of hunger in the poor ; 
and especially where the law of the land, as is the case 
with us, benignantly provides sustenance for every 
human being in a destitute state. But, this benignant 
law must be faithfully executed by those in whose 
hands the execution is lodged ; or, it becomes, not a 
protection to the poor, but the means of most grievous 
oppression, of endless diseases, of sufferings not to be 
described, of deaths premature, and innumerable; and, 
let not those deceive themselves, who are the original 
cause of these melancholy effects ; for, when a human 
being dies in consequence of a want of that timely 
relief which has been refused him, a murder has been 
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committed, and those who have refused the relief are , 
murderers. 

The Apostle says that he who is hard-hearted to his 
own kindred is wor$e than a heathen. He might have 
said, and with great truth, worse than any brute beast 
of which we have any knowledge. The parent that can 
so act towards a child as to produce its death, whether by 
want of care, want of good counsel, want of food, of rai- 
ment, of any thing within the power of that parent to sup- 
ply, must be little short of what we generally describe by 
the word monster. In this case even slight negligences 
are criminal. What is merely y fault in other cases is 
bete crime, The duty of the parent commences, from 
the moment that the fruit of gratification sees the light ; 
and it never ceases but with the life o? one or the other 
of the parties. We have, however, instances now and 
then, not only of a most profligate neglect of these 
duties ; but of acts cbmmitted by parents towards chil- 
dren such as it is impossible to hear of without a mix- 
ture of indignation and horror. To abandon a child, 
in a state of known peril ; to leave that child to the 
mercy of strangers, and, perhaps, enemies ; to leave 
a child to be comforted in its dying moments by those 
wholly unconnected with it by ties of blood ; to suffer 
it, and wilfully suffer it, to sink into the grave, with- 
out the touch of one kindred hand, without bearing the ' 
sound of one kindred voice ; to know that it is in immi- 
nent peril, and coolly to pursue one's ordinary avo- 
cations, expecting every moment to hear that the victim 
is m its shroud ; this, this of all the offences of which 
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a jparent can be guilty; of all the crimes which can , 
lie upon his head, is surely. the greatest ; and, what- 
ever such parent may think ; however completely the 
laws of man may Jbe inapplicable to his case, that he 
is a murderer, and the basest and amongst the blackest 
, of murderers the laws of God sufficiently proclaim. 
. The duties of parents /and children are reciprocal. 
These latter must consider all their words and actions, 
as they affect their parents. A bad child, is not only 
a bad man or worn an ; is not only guilty of offences 
against society ; but, moreover, of a particular offence 
against the parents. If the parents have faithfully dis- 
charged their duty, how great is the crime of the son, 
for instance, who, b^ his conduct, wilfully gives them 
jpaini And yet, how many fathers', and, more especially, 
how many mothers' grey hairs are brought with sorrow 
to the £rave by the misconduct, the perverseness, the 
profligacy, the drunkenness, or some other incurable 
vice of a son ! Here there is not only the basest of in- 
gratitude ; but a want, of feeling ; a want of the very 
essentials of human nature. For what must that breast 
be made of that can be insensible 'to the anguish occa- 
sioned in the mind of a mother by one over whose life, 
health and happiness that mother has watched with an 
antfety ten thousand times greater than that which she 
has ever had for her own life 1 Can such a son see his 
mother on the death-bed to which he himself has has* 
tened her without saying, " I am a murderer!" 

It is a poor paltering with his conscience, to say that 
he neither stabbed her, poisoned her, nor wished for 
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her death. He knows, 1 tbaf the itfexifltf aUBcfkav tfit 
harassing cares, the incessant alarms-, the cdtistafet State 
of uncertainty and irritation, the grief, the niortifietftkm 
and torment which lie has occasioned, have done the 
deed. He has occasioned in some cases a- dread of 
poverty and ruin ; in other cases humiliation too gre a 
to be patiently borne ; and in every case that worset 
than viper's sting,- the sting of filial ingratitude. I?ot 
such a son to weep over the corpse of his mother is no 
compensation ; forms no atonement for his conduct ; his 
crime remains the same, simply with the addition of 
hypocrisy to his other detestable offence. 

Still, however, there is one case, which sometimes 
presents itself in the conduct of profligate and cruel 
men, which if possible, surpasses in enormity that of 
the ungrateful and murderous son; namely, the cool, 
premeditated, persevering and inexorable cruelty of 
husband towards wife. Here, there is every thing that 
is binding upon man. The law gives him such ample 
powers of controul with regard to the wife, that there is . 
absolutely no excuse for any thing that can justify or 
' apologize for cruelty on his part at any subsequent sjage 
of the connexion. He can plead no injuries from ca- 
prices, which he has it in his power constantly to con- 
troul. There can be no extravagance, no expensive 
follies, which he has it not completely in his power in- 
stantly to check if not wholly to prevent. For every 
deviation from the 1 path of fidelity, the law gives him 
not only effectual but speedy redress. It is in fact a 
creature of more delicate frame, of quicker sensibility, 
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of feelings more tender and more ardent, plaeed under 
lb absolute guidance and command. On^, moreover, 
that has been selected by himself, or received with his 
assent. The connexion is so strictly personal as to ad- 
mit of no adequate description ; and the fate, the hap- 
piness or misery (for there is no medium) of this being 
is so completely within his power, that it appears next to 
impossible that he can have any ground of complaint, 
v not, in a greater or less degree, ascribable to some act 
or some omission of his own. 

These things duly considered we must know the fact; 
we must see the proofs with our own eyes or hear them 
with our own ears, to believe it possible, that there are , 
men capable of being guilty of deliberate, malicious 
barbarity towards a wife. Yet, unhappily, such things 
we do sometimes witness. The' story of Amnok and 
Tamar presents us with a true picture of human bruta- 
Mty. The first act of this profligate man was sufficiently 
detestable ; but, when Jie^drives the disconsolate damsel 
from his presence ; when he bids his servant rudely to 
push her from the door, the blood boils in our veins 
and we wish the savage ruffian upon the spot that we 
might instantly infliet on him some deadly blow, as the 
best vengeance we can take in behalf of the injured 
lady. Well might she say, " This evil in sending me , 
" away is greater than the other thou didst 4into me. 
K< But he would not hearken unto her. Then he called 
" his servant that ministered unto him, and said, Put 
" now this woman out from me, and bolt the door after 
" her. And Tamar put as^es on her head, and rent 
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* her garment of divers colours that was on her, and 
41 laid her hand on her head, and went on crying." 
2 Sam. ch. xiii. v. 16, 19. This picture, of brutality on the 
one side and of distress on {he other, excites feelings 
which the tongue cannot express. We thirst for veft- 
geapce on the unnatural, the cold-blooded offender r 
and when we come to the 29th verse of the same chap- 
ter, and see Amnon assassinated by men provided for 
the purpose by the brother of the injured Tamab, we 
cannot forbear to exult at the perpetration of the deed, 
black in itself, and, under ordinary circumstances, cal- 
culated to fill us with horror. 

Brutal, however, as was the conduct of Amnon, can 
less be said of the conduct of any husband who treats a 
wife after the same manner f 

If, in the union of the parties a sacrifice has been 
made to considerations of wealth, of ambition or of any 
other object, the attainment of which was thought de- 
sirable, there is, at least, a contract the most sdlemn f 
a vow the most awful, that the man will love, cherish 
and honour the wile. To make her any thing approach- 
ing a compensation for the surrender of her freedom 
and her person, for the surrender indeed of every thing 
but life itself, demands the complete and literal fulfil- 
ment ~of this vow on the part of the husband. What 
then must the man be, who can act the part of Amnon, 
even after he has voluntarily bound himself by the 
marriage vow ! nay, who can do even more than it was 
in the power of Amnon to do ; who can keep the 
wretched wife bound by her vows to the end of her life ; 

r 
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leM* her exposed to every specie* of calumny; hold 
her up at a mark for the scorn of the unfeeling and the 
suspicion of i the uncharitable ; while he himself, a liber- 
tine at large,, sets at defiance morality and religion, and 

'makes a* merit of that profligate demeanour, the bare 
suspicion of which is regarded as sufficient to sink his 
wife into infamy ? 

* It is possible, that cases may arise, when the incom- 
patibility of temper is so great as to render a dissolution 

. of -the connection a matter of mutual relief. This must 
bean extreme case, indeed ; for, contracts of no sort 
are made to be broken, and especially contracts of so 
solemn a character. Before such a contract can be in- 
fringed on in the smallest degree, every effort should be 
made to prevent it-; and in no case, except that of an 
appeal to the law, should such infringement originate 
with the man, who is not only the most powerful of the 
parties, but who can suffer nothing from the- change, 
while the wife must, in a greater or less degree, be a 
sufferer to the end of her life. 

At any rate, the unhappy circumstance having occur- 
red, nothing should be done to add to her unavoidable 
itflietion. In short, whether, in this way or in any other, 
a, husband is guilty of cruelty towards a 1 wife, he is 
fully answerable in the eves of GM for all the effects 
of that cruelty. In the eyes ot man, too, however ineffec- 
tual the law may be to reach him, he will not go wholly 
free from punishment Persevering malignity towards 
one to whom we have vowed constant affection for lift, 
is, in the first place, a scandalous breach, of fuietty* 
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Sueh a man may talk of honour ; but the nonour wfafch 
he possesses would be a disgrace to honest men. His 
conduct is that of a barbarian and a coward. To strike 
a woman ; to lift the cane, or draw the sword against 
her, would consign any man to infamy ; but, to do this 
is far short in point of cowardice as well as of cruelty 
to the treating of her in a manner that is constantly bar 
rassing to her mind, that humbles her in .the eyes of her 
neighbours, that makes her ashamed of her situation, 
that robs her. of all the pleasures of life, and that hastens 
the termination of that life. To do this, deliberately 
and coolly to persevere in such a line of conduct be- 
speaks a heart destitute of every generous sentiment, 
selfish, cold and base ; and if the possessor of tha* 
heart escape chastisement from the hand of man, let 
him remember that there is a God to punish the violator 
of vows and the murderer of the innocent. Let hem not 
put forward his pakry defence, that he did not usg.thg 
dagger x»;thfi poison. It is Jie who send* the dagger to 
the heart :. it is he who administers the poison ; a#d, as, 
inithe casja of the profligate and ungrateful .Son* he is 
gwttty of a murder A million, .times more heinous thajt 
that of slaying a man capable Qfcomb^tiflg agaii^tyni. 
There, is a meanness in cruelty, towards a wife tfeat is 
omrBjodious and more detestable than any other qua- 
4ity, winch, perhaps,' it impossible for man to attribute 
tudnan* It .far surpasses the drawing of a sword upon 
4 msnau, or the smiting ojf her on the cheek. It sinfcs 
( man bfenefcth every thing appertaining even to the lowest 
ind,mp^.dfiofr^decl state, of hmua^ijy ; ajtf wfcqp w,e 
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contemplate it we can hardly persuade ourselves that 
we are looking at the conduct of any thing that bears 
the name of man. The wretch would almost appear to 
be beneath the notice of his Creator. 

Thank God, this species of offence, this kind of human 
depravity, but rarely makes its appearance in the world. 
Amongst other murderers, however, the barbarous Has* 
band was not to be omitted, le^t it should be snpposed 
that this enormous sin had not awarded to it a suitable 
punishment. It is these unseen, these disguised mur- 
ders, that are most worthy of our attention. For the 
common cut-throat, the laws of every country provide 
speedy reprobation and punishment ; but, the secret, 
the disguised, the slow-moving, the persevering, the 
smiling murderer is to be punished, in this world, only 
by the just opinions, the deep hatred, and the general 
execration of mankind ; to form, therefore, those opi- 
nions, to entertain that hatred and to pour forth those 
execrations is a sacred duty towards God and towards 
our neighbour. 
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" Thorn shalt not defraud thy neighbour/' 

x Leviticus, Chap. xix. v. 13. 



VARIOUS' are the modes which bad men 
pursue in order to possess themselves unjustly of 
' that which belongs to others. These modes may 
be classed under three general heads, which, each 
having its different degrees of guilt, are usually 
denominated, Robbery > Theft, and Fraud. When 
the act is perpetrated by open violence, it is 
robbery ; where it conceals itself under the garb 
of secrecy, it is theft > where die act itself ii 
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done with the knowledge of the party injured, 
(though, by means of falsehood and deceit, the 
intent and end are disguised from him,) it is 
fraud 

The inventions of the fraudulent mind are innu- 
merable. False pretences of all sorts present them- 
selves to it in succession. Feigned distress, feigned 
friendship, false accounts, false vouchers, for- 
gery, pretended piety, and even pretended love. 
But, perhaps, of all the fraudulent practices of 
which we have any knowledge* those of the 
gamester are the most odious m themselves, and 
most baneful in their consequences ; and, if 
upon examination, we find this to be the case, it 
is, surely, our duty, not only to refrain from 
gaming ourselves, but, according to the ' degree 
of our power, to prevent it in others, and espe- 
cially in those who may be under our controul, 
or who are likely to be influenced by our ex- 
ample. 

Gaming -is sometimes called play ; but, what 
it it in reality? What is the object ol every game- 
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itwf It i* to gweti by the fag* of another. The 
object is not to effect an exchange of on% thing 
for another. It is not to render value for value, 

4 W 

in any way or under any form. The object of 
erery gamester is, to get by doing injury to his 
neighbour; 14 is to get his money or goods from 
him without yielding him any thing in return ; 
and this, disguise it under what name we may, is 
extortion and fraud. 

This is not less its character because it as often 
tails of success as it succeeds in its purpose. 
The thief is not less a thief when he fail than 
when he succeed. It is the intention in both 
cases that constitutes the crime; and, as to 
the chance, that you gire your neighbour, you 
think ihsX it is not so good as your chance; for 
this is the rery principle upon which you proceed* 
This thought must necessarily exist in your vmd> 
ot you are destitute of motive altogether. You 
conceal from your neighbour the fret, that you 
ha** reason for expecting to get his npaneyfiron* 
tyfejt, You. practise dfiqeit from thafirsV tqytte 

18 
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last; and your sole object is your own ; private , 
gain to be effected by his loss. 

\ 

Pretenders to religion, who aije at the same.' 
time gamesters, are by no means few in number. 
If, instead *>f persecuting their neighbours for 
difference of opinion on points of doctrine, they - 
were themselves to pay attention to the uniform 
language of Scriptureon the subject of deceit, 
and especially of deceit practised for the pur- 
pose of unjustly extorting from our neighbour 
his money or goods, they would, perhaps, cease 
both to game and persecute. In Leviticus, 
Chapter IV, the law is clearly laid down. We. 
are, in no case, to deceive our neighbour ; and, 
if we have gotten anything from him deceitfully, 
we are to restore it to him with a fifth part in 
addition ; and, then, atonement being made, for- 
giveness is to be' obtained. 

Now, the very essence of gaming is deceit. It 
is impossible to gain, except deceitfully ; for there 
is deceit in the motive.. And, as to the maimer* 
of accomplishing the end, it presents, perhaps, 
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the strongest possible proof of meanness and 
baseness of mind. Feigned pleasure, feigned 
sorrow, feigned applause and feigned reproof: 
all is false : looks that lie, the lies being too re- 
fined to be trusted to the tongue. And all this 
.fertile Jbase purpose of gain at jour neighbour's 
expeace, and possibly by means of his ruin ! 
From such a school, who is to expect sincerity 
uprightness or even common humanity ? Accord* 
ingly, it is invariably found, that gamesters are 
amongst the most unfeeling as well as the most 
fraudulent of mankind. . In Virginia and the 
Slave-States of America, nothing is more com- 
mon than to see the gamester whose purse has been* 
emptied, call in a domestic slave, man, woman 
or child,- as a stake to be played for against a 
sum of money. Thus the drawing of a card, 
or the turning of a die, may, and frequently doe?, 
separate instantly and for ever, wife from hus- 
band and child from parents ! Look at ' the 
poor creature that stands trembling by, awaiting 
the result of the game ; and then find, if you 
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can, words to express your abhorrence of those 
* who can give to a deed like this the appellation. 
of play ! 

In this country, indeed, the gamester, thanks 
to the laws which we inherit from oar brave and 
just forefathers, cannot make the stake consist of 
human flesh and blood* But, amongst its con- 
sequenqes, gaming never fails to bring want of 
feeling towards others. The mind, constantly 
agitated by selfish hopes and selfish fears, has 
^ no time to bestow on country,, friends, parents or 
children. The pride of ancestry, the inherit*. 
ance of successors; the past, the future, and 
even the present, even ordinary pleasures of the 
day, have no attractions for the gamester; naif, 
as thousands of instances have proved. Low it- 
v self, the great conqueror of the human heart, is 
' compelled to yield to the cards and dice ; for. all- 
powerful as that passion is in every other case» 
bere it tries its powers in vain. 

Hence it is, and many are unfortunate enough 
to know the fact by experience, gamesters are 
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Die itfotot unsocial, dheerless and gfooin'y %¥ Mr- 
tals. They appear constantly Mt in cafe. *rtfey 
are plotting against others, or, are absorbed fti 
reflections on their own losses. A want of affec- 
tion for others, brings in time its natural return ; 
and, at the end of a few years, men, or women, 
of this description become objects of contempt, 
or, at least, of indifference with all around them. 
Accustomed to practise deceit; insincerity 
becoming habitual to hira ; the gamester suspects 
every one, confides in no one, and is completely 
excluded from that inexpressible pleasure and 
advantage which goad and generous minds derive 
from the placing of unlimited confidence in 
friends. Confidence, to be real, must be mutual ; 
and, as the gamester never confides, so, lib one 
confides in him. Indeed, his very habits render 
him unworthy of trustor belief. What he calls his 
play is a regular practising of fraud. His suc- 
cess depends wholly on ability in <feceivfn|(. 
Even the language of the gamirig*&bte; jft£ very 
terms of his art, are such a* tergn€& M &nV- 
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mission of fraud familiar to his mind, Shuffle—- 
cul— trick; words which express the divers acts 
that he performs, and all indicating something 
in the way of lying, or cheating, or both. 

To expect to find an honest man in a gamester 
would be as absurd as to seek for a virgin in the 
stews. If we have dealings, or contracts, of any 
sort with him, what is to be expected of him but 
trick and shuffle? And, besides, the habitual 
desire of unjust gain brings him under the old 
and infallible maxim, that a covetous man cannot 
be honest Moreover, his necessities at times 
are such as to bear down every mbr&l nrinei^ 
before them ; necessities, too, on account of which 
he merits no compassion; arising, as they do, 
not out of his generosity or liberality, as it fre- 
quently happens in other men, but out of bis 
sordidness, his greediness of gain, his eagerness 
unjustly to possess himself of the property of his 
neighbour. v 

From a gamester never expect useful exertion 
in any. profession, calling, or state of life. To 
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Ibttttiie, by honourable means, the path is scarcely 

ever smooth, and the progress is seldom rapid. 

- The competition is so great, so numerous are the 

' rivals, that nothing short of presumption will place 

reliance on any thing but time and perseverance. 

'But, will the gamester rely on these? Will he, 

' the very habit of whose mind is hostile to all steady 

'pursuits; will he, who sees fortune after fortune 

gained by a single twirl of the dice-box, ever be 

•brought to place reliance on patient toil or study! 

* Vfcry" great has been, and still is, the injury, to 

public morals and private happiness, arising from 

the conducting of the affairs of commerce in a 

mode bearing some resemblance to gaming. For- 

. tune? in great numbers, suddenly acquired, are 

always injurious to a nation. The labourer, who 

sees bis companion of last year, riding in his car- 

. riage' this year, will be very apt to grow weary of 

his spade or his plough. The orange-boy, who, 

having lost sight of another orange-boy for a few 

years, finds him again the owner of a lordly man- 

sion and park, will naturally feel no motive to 
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perseverance. These, discoursed partis uqll 
overlook the act, that thousand* have Vim in 
attempting to keep pace with the lucky, adflQp* 
turers* Those who fall, who and whose families 
are merely lifted up to be dashed down, are not 
seen: they sink out of sight for ever. The for- 
tunate only remain to be objects of envy, white 
the whole mass, if they could be all seen at onoe, 
would present a most salutary warning. 

Thus it is with the gamester. The fortunate 
only does he keep in view. Self-love is eon- 
stantly instilling into his mind, that he ought to 
be as fortunate as they. He loses all relish for 
any thing slow in its operation and not attended 
with enormous gains. Stake after stake are 
snatched from him: baffled in all his attempts: 
utterly incapable of honest exertion, he bat too 
frequently resorts to villany of a more vulgar 
description and more tangible by the law. 

How numerous are the instances, wherein 
crimes the most heinous hare been committed for 
the purpose of obtaining the means of pursuing 
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gaming, or, for that of making up for Josses sus- 
tained at the gaming table J Mastere defrauded 
by apprentices and clerks ; defaulters defrauding 

the public ; forgeries innumerable on friends as 
well. as others; children stealing from their pa- 
rents; theft and robbery in all their various forms ; 
murder aggravated by every cruelty, and acts of 
suicide without end! These, O, Cards and Dice, 
are your works! And yet, not yours; but, the 
works of those Lawgivers, Magistrates, arid Pa- 
rents, who, deaf alike to the commands of God 
and the cries of nature, neglect the most sacred 
of all their duties. 

; The nature of gaming is notorious ; notorious is 
its inevitable tendency; and its fatal effects ate 
constantly before our eyes. It is, surely, then, the 
duty of us all to exert, according to our several 
stations and capacities, our best means of pre- 
venting, or, at least, of checking the growth of, 
so great an evil. As to Lawgivers and Magis- 
trates, if it is their duty " to watch over our public 
morals;" if it be their duty to punish a man with 
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uncommon severity for questioning the truth of 
those doctrines a belief in which they hold to be 
conducive to public morals and happiness ; if it 
be their duty to scourge with rods of iron the man 
who attempts to disturb a belief in that which 
1hey hold to be necessary to prevent the commis- 
sion of crimes : if it be their duty to do these 
things, can it be less their duty to allot equal 
severity to those who are guilty of what is odiously 
immoral in itself, which naturally and necessarily 
produces a multitude of the most heinous crimes, 
which' crimes are daily and hourly traced back 
directly from the gallows to the gaming table ? 

It is, however, lamentable to perceive, that, in 
this case, the Magistrate is but seldom a terror to 
evil-doers ; that the great are but too often an ex- 
ample to the little in this disgraceful particular ; 
that Associations, for the openly avowed purpose 
of gaming, exist in numerous places, and consist, 
in part, at least, of those whose bounden duty h is 
to punish the very offence that they are daily in 
the act of committing ; and, which is still more 
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odious, that, on the other side of the Atlantic as 
well as on this, a youth can appear in scarcely 
any town, village, or street, without receiving a . 
pressing invitation to game for the benefit of the 
state! The Christian Bishop, who derived a 
considerable part of his revenue from Licences 
granted to the stews in his dominions, certainly 
yields the palm of pre-eminent turpitude to those 
pretenders to purity, who raise money by Lottery ,, 
for the building of schools and churches. 
■ But, let Governments and the Great act as they 
may, we, as individuals, have a duty to perform. 
As neighbours, as friends, as masters, as parents, 
we are bound to exert ourselves to the utmost 
for the preventing of the scandalous and ruinous 
practice of gaming. And, here, we cannot but 
lament, that but too many of those, whose irame- - 
diate and special duty it is to inculcate sound 
principles of morality ; that those, whose office 
and functions give them such great and general 
influence, seldom speak of this crime in a very 
'decided tone of reprobation. They qualify too 
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modi. They make exceptions. The impression 
they leave on the minds of their flock is, that the 
thing is not wicked in itself; and that it is merely 
x capable of being applied to wicked purposes. 
And) where is the thing, however good and praise- 
worthy in itself, of which the same may not, be 
said ! The same may he said of every art and 
science ; the same, may be said of knowledge, 
talent, genius, and even.ef religion itself. AQ 
may be perverted to bad purposes ; but, still, we 
are not to decry knowledge, talent, genius and 
religion; and, therefore, we are not to deary 
gaming. 

This is the conclusion to which the hearersof 
the mitigating moralist are led; and thus, the 
thing not being held to be wicked in itself it is 
still practised, still taught, and it still goes on 
producing all its natural consequences. Even 
he, who has been called "our great national 
moralist" the statue of whom, as such, was the 
first to be placed in the metropolitan cathedral, 
who was so rigid as to matters of doctrine and 
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discipline, and so little lenient m cases ^b*re 
passions inseparable from our nature pleaded in 
behalf of the offender ; even this, the most rigid 
and most gloomy of moralists, has his qualijiem- 
Hens upon the subject of tfiis unmixed evil.. 

To game he denominates, " playing wantonly 
and extravagantly for mtmey". So that, accord- 
ing to him, it is not to game, unless the play be 
wanton, extravagant, and for money. Now, in 
another place, he tells us, that wantonly means 
sportively ; and that extravagantly means waste* 
fully. So that, according to him, we may game, 
or play, provided we do not play sportively, or 
wastefully! We must play soberly, seriously, 
prudently, and not wastejfully ; which, if it be not 
directly to inculcate gaming in its worst sense 
and form, certainly has no tendency to discou- 
rage the growth of that provident and destructive 
vice.. 

The truth is, teachers of morals, who thus 
make a compromise with the vice, game them" 
selves, and, therefore, dare not speak of if m the 
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manner, in which their duty demands. This 
u great national moralist," as he has been pom- 
pously called, gamed occasionally himself. This 
was known in the circle of his acquaintance, at 
any rate.* He could not, therefore, 1 condemn 
gaming altogether ; and was, for decency's sake, 
compelled to resort to qualifications, to that 
which might form an excuse for his own conduct; 
in short, to a compromise with that, against which 
it was his duty, as a professed moralist; to de- 
clare unmitigated and interminable war. 
'• Such, too, is the real cause of the hesitating, 
faltering, feeble language, as to this vice, of the 
Clergy of the Established Church,' in the far 
greater part of whose families Cards and Dice 
are constant inmates. Hence, when they con- 
demn gaming (if they do it at all,) they make so 
many exceptions ; there is so much of mitigation 
mixed with the censure ; that the latter is over- 
looked, while the, former is eagerly seized on. 
And yet, this mitigation is indispensable ; for, it 
would be too* barefaced for a man to bestow un- 
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Qualified reprobation on a vice, in the hearing of 
his servants, who had waited on him only a few 
hours before, while he was actually engaged in 
the commission of that very vice. And, even 
if he could find assurance sufficient for this, of 
what effect would be his reprobation, other than 
that of bringing on him the hatred and contempt 
due to the hypocrite ! 

While it is notorious that gaming is practised 
in the parsonage-house, is it a wonder to find 
cards and dice at the inns, in the former's and 
tradesman's house, and in the cottage ! Is it a 
wonder to find gaming-tables ready prepared at 
every great mart or other scene of bustle ! Is it 
a wonder that this vice continues to furnish an 
ample supply to the jail, the hulks and the gibbet ? 

But, still, here is no apology, much less a jus- 
tification, for individuals, who neglect their duty 
in this respect. Every man must, after all, be 
answerable for his own acts. Evil example, 
though it be a crime in him who gives it, is no 
justification of him who follows such example, in 
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whatever degree it may operate in nfmtgilktt'of 
his effenoe. And, indeed, we are seldom, when 
we come to jean of maturity, deceived into vice. 
If misled at all, it is generally by the sophistry 
of our minds. If we do not wish to be deceived 
with regard to our moral duties, we seldom are 
deceived. 

Prevention, in the case before us, is more easy 
than in the case of any other vice. Here the 
parent, ten thousand times for one, has complete 
and absolute power. Where nature is the power- 
ful and ever-urgent prompter, the parent may 

Si 

find great difficulty in restraining his child. The 
palate, the appetite, the physical organisation 
may have something to do with the beastly vice* 
ot drunkenness and gluttony. The slugg&ttft 
indulgence is shameful and ruinous, but still it is 
onfy carrying to criminal excess that love of ease, 
which is natural to every creature. In all tfcett 
cases, there is something for the parent to 4*, lit 
order to prevent the vice. There is something ii* 
the way of restraint or force for him to employ 
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But gaming is a thing wholly unknown to na- 
ture. It is prompted by no passion ; by no natural 
propensity of the mind, no feeling of the heart 
No son can have a natnral inclination to game, 
any more than he can have a natural inclination 
to make shoes. It is a thing that must be taught 
him ; and that, too, not without some considerable 
degree of pains. It is the art and mystery of 
getting possession of our neighbour's property 
without yielding him any thing in return. 

This art, too, is of a nature not to be taught by 
stealth ; not to be communicated in whispers ; 
not ,to be clandestinely instilled. It must be 
taught openly, by repeated lessons, and repeated 
trials of the pupil's proficiency.* The teaching, 
too, must, to be successful, begin at an early age. 
In short, it must be under the parent's roof; he 
himself must be the preceptor, and the emulation 
must be awakened and kept alive by his own 
example. , 

This is the point to which we come at last 
This brings the matter home to every master and 
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every parent, in one or the other of which capa- 
cities almost every man finds himself, at some 
tune or other of his life. As to apprentices and 
servants, it they play at cards, dice, or any thing 
in the way of gaming, the master, and the master 
alone, is to blame. For, he has only to forbid, 
and, in some way or other, to punish for dis- 
obedience. If in servants, dismission ; if in ap- 
prentices, the law awards corporal punishment 
And, if the master neglect this duty towards them 
and towards society, he is intitled to no pity, and. 
ought to have little redress from the law, if they 
defraud him of his money or his goods. He has 
suffered his house to. be a seminary of deceit and 
fraud ; and, therefore, the injury he complains 
of is the work of his own hands. He himself is 
the cause of the temptation to the crime ; and 
merits redress no more than the husband who 
should be base enough to assistjn the seduction 
of his own wife. 

But, it is the parent, the gaming parent, he 
who, by precept or example, teaches his child 
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the rudiments of this art and mystery of fraud - 
and ruin ; it is he who has the serious account to 
settle with his Maker. To be a gamester in his 
manhood, the son must have been taught when a 
child ; and the parent must have been the teacher. 
It is not pretended, that all who play hare views 
positively fraudulent- nor is it pretended; that 
the % example is always fatal. * But, if only one 
child out of one hundred, or one thousand, be 
placed in the path of ruin by the parent, what a 
thought I What parent will dare to talk of reli- 
gion, and, at the same.ttrae^ voluntarily, and even 
w^th pains-taking, expose his child to the risk I 
Will you give him to drink of thing, merely 
because that thing.does not kill in all cases ? Will 
you send him. across a wilderness merely because 
some cross- it without being, devoured by wild: 
blasts !. And, will you. do these, too, without any 
possible advantage in either case ! 

Yet, nobetter reason can be given for teaching 
your ton the art of gaming, which, m addition to 
n> other consequences, inevitably leads to late 
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hours, and toaU the habits and evils of sluggish* 
ne*Sj igpprance and drunkenness. It is a thing 
bad fr ** yF&e J nature ; reason tells us thai its 
direct tendency i&'to misery and infamy ; and 
daily and hourly experience most amply confirm 
her dictates. Unhappily she, in too many cases, 
gives us her warnings in Tain, while the annals 
of the jail and the gibbet blazon forth the triumphs 
of gaming. 

The mnmngt gamester's thoughts and feelings 
are but those of a successful, an undetected and 
unpunished thief The A*er, the mined, is abso- 
lutely without consolation. Losses arising from 
other causes are accompanied with somo imtiga- 
tiQUt If caused by the oppression or injustice of' 
others; even if proceeding from our own negli- 
gence or folly i wse hare, at least, the compassion 
of out. friends, and can endure the commeuts*of 
our minds. But the rained gamester has nore* 
sojflfle, either from without or within. Contempt 
isalfcfcfciwaeqpectfitam the mass of mankind; 
aid* fawkbe taoritareexistoM*, when, amidst 
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the scoffs of the world, he looks back on fortune 
lost by the throw of a die, juid lost, too, in the 
base endeavour to purloin the fortune of another ! 
Disconsolate father ! Distracted mother ! You, 
who are sinking into the earth over the corpse of 
a self-murdered gaming son ! There you behold 
the result of your own misconduct 'It was you 
who created the fatal taste ; it was you who 
taught his little hands to shuffle and to trick: it 
was you who taught his infant looks to lie : it was 
you who implanted in his heart the love of en- 
chanting fraud ! Take, then, your just reward : 
sorrow, remorse and shame, and constant fear for 
the remainder of your days, to hear even an 
allusion to him, who, but for your fault, might 
have been the comfort and pride of your lives, 
and have borne your name with honour to pos- 
terity ! 
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u But this .if a people robbed and spoiled ; they art all of 

** them snare4 in holes, and they are hid in prison-honaef : 

" they are for a prey, and none delivered* ; for a spoil, and 

<i none saith Restore." 

IftAiAH, Chap. 43, V.22. 

" And behold at evening tide trouble ; and before the morn* 

" ing he is not. This is the portion of them that spoil us, and 

" the lot of them that rob us/' 

Isaiah, Chap. 17,. V. 14. 
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A PUBLIC ROBBER, or robber of the public, is 
one who robs the people of a country, community, or 
nation. We hear and read sermons ^enough on the , 
wickedness of stealing from an4 robbing individuals. 
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The crimes of stealing privately in houses ; of breaking 
oped dwellings to rob ; of robbery committed on the 
highway ; of frauds committed on traders and others ; 
of making false writings for the purposes of fraud; 
of embezzlement of the goods or money of employers ; 
of marauding in gardens and fields ; and even of taking 
to our own use, in certain cases, wild animals, that hare 
no owner, or proprietor, at all : the sin of committing 
these crimes is frequently, though not too frequently, 
laid before us in colours the most odious, though not 
more odious than the nature and tendency of it call 
for, 

Those who reprobate acts of this description do right ; 

imt, if, at the same time, they carefully abstain fronp all 

» 

exposure of the nature of public robbery; if {bey pass 
that over in silence, and especially if they, by any 
means, either direct or indirect, give their sanction to, 
frame an excuse for, palliate in any degree, the deeds 
of the public robber : if such be their conduct, they do 
wrong; they are the enemies of mankind ; they are the 
foes of justice, morality and religion; and to them ap- 
plies the question of the prophet Jbbbniah (Chap. 7, 
V.U.) "Is this house, which is etOkd by my name, 
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become a den of robbm?" To them, Wd to speh a . 
state of things, apply also the word* *f *e prophet 
Ezbkibi* in Chap. 22, beginning at vtirte f? : «■ Her 
" princes in the midst thereof are hfe woftet raveling 
" the prey, to shed blood, to destroy sools, t&gei ditto- 
u nest gain. And ihm prvpke it hare danhedt km with . 
* uniempered mortar: 9 Then the text goes 011 to speak 
of the robbery, vexation and oppression committed on 
the defenceless part of the people ; and it concludes - 
with these words, which let peculators well remember: 
" Therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon 
"them, I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath: 
H their own way have I recompensed upon their head^, 
"'saith the Lord God" 

The robber, be he ot what description he may, isaet* 
donvat a loss for some excuse or other; for a something 
in the way of comfort to lay to his soul; for some plea 
or oth^r wherewith to divert his mind and speak peace ' 
to his conscience. But, disguise the thing how we may, 
all our receiving*, other than those that come by five 
gift, or that proceed from value, in some way or edper, 
given or rendered in exchange, are &kon&T*rittkff* 
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If they com with the knowledge and consent of the? 
paily* but in consequence of deceit practised on him, . 
tbe)r are. obtained by fraud: if taken from him without 
luV knowledge, the act is stealings if taken from him 
wMk hip knowledge .and without his consent, the act i* 
robbery. And, can the evil be less, in the eye of reason, 
or of religion, merely becauseihe robbery is committe4 
en ipumy instead of one ! . . 



In the case of public-robbery no particular suffer: 
er is able to say what precise sum he has been, 
robbed of by any particular robber in cases where 
Uiere ; 9inhappily be many robbers ; but, does this wipe 
away the sin? Are the robbers less robbers . for tin's! 
The man whose house has been robbed seldom knows 
precisely what be has lost, and, in many cases, never 
knows who the jobbers we ; yet, the sin of the rob- 
bery, remains the same; and, it remains, the same, 
jeo, though the jrebbed person remain for ever uncon- 
s/aous «f tjbe jobbery. 

• ' > I v.. .. . . » ... 

\. « . ,•» 

f 3f|^e public robbjer, or robber of the people of a 
^pm^ t iUtoers himself with the excuse, that he 
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kkow$ not whom the money comes from ; but, doet that 
make any difference in the nature of hi* offence? 
Nine times out of ten, the highway robber knows not 
the persons that he robs; and so it frequently is with 
the thief or burglar. But, these all know well; that 
they rob somebody; and so does the man that rob* 
the people* He taows that somebody most be the 
loser; he knows, that he robs his neighbours,' the 
people of the -whole nation being, in a moral and 
religious sense; his neighbours ; and he knows, that 
God has said, (Levitieto, ch. 19. v; 18) " Thou shaft 
not rob thy neighbour/' 

. . . , v . , > 

* * * 

' Bat, she grand pie* of the publio+robber, is, that 
lie takes nothing from any one; that the tiring is 
gtoen to Urn by those who do take it; that it is 
gften him in virtue of something dolled law; that. 
such taking away and such' receiving bare been 
going on for ages and ages; and, lastly, thai if he 
did not receive that which he does receive in this 
w*#, some other person would. 

As to the first of these, the highway robber may 
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say M much; for in fact, it m the jtiri*^ and ^ he, 
that empts the frightened travellers parte; and the. 
murderer would hare as good a. defence, 'if he )aj#r 
the bloody deed upon the dagger. Biit; in some case*]; 
and even in the most flagrantly wicked cases/ the* 
public robber may say, thai he does nfit even employ 
the instrument thai actually commits the robberjr. 
But, the. main question is, does he-reossae the ftpiti 
of the robbery ! There never was a country so des&r 
tide of moral principles as rot to hold the resetter ft* 
be ob bad as the thief} and, therefore, when we r&i 
ceive, we have only to ask ourselves, whether the 
thing received be car dtoe; whether we have ren- 
deied goods or services in fttcbaftgeY or whether it 
came' a* a free gift from the possessor; If neitherT 

» 

of these can be answered in the affirmative* our re* 
carting is a robbery of ttmebody^ however dark the 
channel and numenmitbe hands ^at the thing ret eived 
may hare passed through. 



c- 



With regard to the circmaetBBce^ thai tbethips/w 
received in virtue of something bearing the name of law* 
the rohftm seemstoJbrget that Aiwmay rea% ftrrtan 
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addition t%tbe crime* and render that a piece <tf cool 
.and cowardly and insolent cruelty, which, without this 
tir cons tance r would have been a simple Jobbery. This 
isprecisely the case, which die prophet Isaiah evidently 
had in hit eye in the beginning of his 10th; chapter. 
Woe unto them that decree vnrigkteoxr <ta*efet> and 

% 

that write grievousness which thej hjsve prescribed/' 
And, to what end are these decrees ? t Why this writing 
of grievousness J "To turn aside the needy from judg- 
" ment, and to take away the right from the poor of my 
"people, that widows may be their prey* and thai they 
" may rob the fatherless." This is the end of such unjust 
laws; and, indeed, it is the great end of all efprmm ; 
for, there is no pleasure in merely making a pctpie wt- 
serabk; it is in the ^ta that is derived jrom if that Ae 
real object is always to be found . 



■ * 

The manner in which, public robbers proceed > the 

■* * 
means by which they effect this their great end, ate 

finely described in the 18th and 14th verses of tfnY same 

chapter of Isaiah. Speaking of the king; of Assyria- 

and of the glory of his high looks r God sav^by the 

mouth of the prophet, " For he saitb, % the Strength 
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"of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom; fcr 

» * 

• H I dja prudent: and I hare removed the bounds of the 
" people, and hare robbed their treasure*, and I hate 
u put down the inhabitants like a valiant man.' 1 - Alas!- 
how often is that termed valour which is, in all respects, 
as base and cowardly as the act of the thief and the 
murderer! But, the means: "And, my hand hath 

« 

" found as a nest the riches of the people; and, as 
" one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all 
" the earth; and there was none that moved the wing, 
" or opened the mouth, or peeped." ■ 

What a beautiful, what a strong, how animated a 
description of public and sweeping extortion and rob- 
bery! First the tyrant removes the bounds of the' 
people ; that is to say the laws which gave them pro- 
tection against robbery m r then he robs them of their 
treasures, which he finds as in a nest, which nest he 

rifles as unfeeling boys rifle the nests of birds ; and, 

... ■• . 

finally, he pillages them and puts them down as com* 
pletely as birds are, when they venture not to move the 
wing, chirp, or peep! Miserable, wretched people J 
and, Ohl detestable tyrant! And is this tyrant to 
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£seape punishment ! Is he to carry it tbu* to the end 1 
Are the oppressed, the pillaged, the robbed people not 
to be avenged! u Therefore (Verse 1Q0 shall the 
" Lord of Hosts send among hi* fat ones leanness ; and 
" under his glory shall he kindle a burning like the 
\K burnipg of a fire ! '' ' ' 

j * 

Now, it is not to be supposed, that this audacious, 

profligate and cruel tyrant committed the robberies 

with his own hands, or that he consumed ail the eggs 

himself. , He must have had numerous instruments in 

bis work of merciless plunder and oppression. He' 

could not, himself, hare u put down the inhabitants" 

so that they dared not move, speak,. or peep.. He must 

have had bands of ruffians of some sort or other to 

assist him in this, and many and many a cunning 

knave to carry on the previous work of removing the 

bcunde of the people. But, he must have had sharers 

in the spoil ; in all probability parasites, spies, pimps 

and harlots. Worthless favourites in crowds would 

naturally be found in bis train, without) at the most, 

any merit but their excelling in scenes of drunkenness 

and debauchery. And, hence it is that the prophet talks 

k 5 
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of \ni fat ones; that is to say, the pampered wretches 
made rich by public plunder, who were to be made 
han ; that is, to tie compelled to disgorge their plunder, 
tm& to be brought down. 

Yet they had law to plead for their doings ; but, that 

was no good plea, seeing that the very foundation of 

t - * ■ 

their gains was the removing of the bounds of the 

people; or, in other words, the violating of the laws 

that gave them security ; and, hence it is that the pro- 

phet begins his denunciation by exclaiming: " Woe 

" unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, that they 

''?may rob the defenceless." 



As to the plea of the public-robber, that this sort of 
rtfcbery has been going on fir ages and ages ; to what 
a pitch of senselessness of shame must a man be arrived 
before he can even think of such a plea,? Theft and 
murder have been going on for ages and ages ; but, 
because Cain murdered Abel does the murderer of 
the present Say pretend that he has committed no crime ? 
The petty tfiief, far more modest than the public-robber, 
never attempts to justify his deeds on the ground of 
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precedent; never attempts to excuse himself by appeal- 
ing to the antiquity of the practice. 

i 

■ \ ^ 

But, of all the pleas of the public-robber nose is 80 
audacious and bespeaks a heart so callous, as that the 
robbery, if not committed by him, would be committed 
by some other person. Upon such a plea what crime, 
what enormity, may not be justified ! What justice 
was there in condemning the fat ones of the king of 
Assyria, if this plea were good for any thing ! The 
presumption always is, that the "criminal has done that, 
which without Aim, would not have been done. Bat that 
plea, which public-robbers always set up, would infer, 
that every crime that is committed must have hstom 
committed by somebody; and that the criminal is, in 
fact, an unfortunate person, on whom the lot of com- 
mitting the crime has fallen! This is to strike at 
the very root of all justice and all law. Ob, no! 
'Where we find the theft or the murder rommittedj 
there we are to look for the thief or the murderer ; 
and, where we find the public robbery, there we are 
to look for the public robber;, for the fat cmej and 
when we find him, on him are we to inflict the aentenffl 
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of leanness. In the eveningtide trouble is "to be made 
to come upon him ; and before the morning he is not 
to he. This, in the words of my text is to be," the 
" portion of them that spoil us, and the lot of them 
"that rob us" 

. Extremely various are the disguises worn by the 
public robber. The devices and Contrivances, by 
which he glosses over the act, are as numerous as the 

i 

private terms and k signals of common thieves and 
.robbers. He is seldom at a loss tor a name, under 
:wl$eh to commit the act, which name, in its common 
adaptation, describes something not criminal and 
often highly meritorious. But, with those, who look 
fully into the matter, these disguises are of no avail. 
The act of receiving being, clearly established, it is 
for the receiver to show, that he is justly entitled to 
what he receives. For, name the thing how he will, 
undue receipt is fraud, stealing or robbery. The name 
may be the means of effecting the purpose, and it 
may secure present impunity ; bat, it alters not, and 
cannot alter, the nature of the thing. It cannot lessen 
the crime in .the eyes of God, who has said, that vou 
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•hill not take from another, except by way of free gift; 
that which it not your due. 

It is in vain to pretend ignorance of the iouree of 
what is obtained unjustly from the public, and to affect 
to believe, that it is u gift from tome individual. The 
$hape in which it comes may be that of a gift; but, 
it must* retain its original character; and, go where 
it may, it is still Hie fruit of robbery; and the 
receiver as well as the pretended giver are essentially 
robbers. 

In cases of public robbery, the robbed parties are 
numerous; but, they are not to be looked upon as 
numerous contributors towards the support of one ; for, 
the robbers may be numeious too ; and, in time the 
effects of the robbery may surpass in cruelty those of 
the sword or the pestilence. There is, in fact, scarcely 
an evil on the earth equal to this. It is cause as well 
'as effect. It produces oppression of all sorts, and is 
the end of, the thing sought tor by, every tort of op- 
preuicn. The tyrant, like the piratical commander, 
does not enslave men for the mere satisfaction arising 
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from that act ; bat far the take of what he gain* 6ut4f 
them. When a tyrant scourges particular uteres, 
shuts them up in dungeons, or puts them to death, it is, 
m Ms ultimate view, that he may rob the mass of his 
slaves with the greater ease and security: and, without 
fear of contradiction from the experience of any age or 
nation, we may assert, that a people has never suffped 
any great and lasting calamity, except when public- 
robbery has been the principal came. 



We ought, therefore, to hold in greater, detestation 
and to pursue with greater zeal the public than the 
private robber. The acts of the latter are trifling in 
their consequences compared with those of the former. 
The aggregate of all the acts of fraud, stealing, and 
robbery by private persons, in any community, do not, 
and cannot, amount to mischief a tenth, and, perhaps* 
not a thousandth, part so great as that produced 
by thfe deeds of public-robbers, and especially in cases, 
such as that described in so forcible a manner by 
the prophet Isaiah, where public-robbery is organized 
into a system; and where the robbers have, at last, 
the effrontery to boast of the extent of their robberies. 



•* 
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T* Whtft a stattf of wrfetctechtes* must a people 'be 
reduced, when they are treated like the birds of which 
the purveyors of tyranny leave nothing in the nut that 
can move ike wing, open the mouth, or peep ? Whetf 
a whole nation ; when the many are thus borne down' 
in order to raise the few to an unnatural height? 
When, to make a thousand "'/atones" a million of 
beings, many of whom are superior to the fat one* 

* 

in every natural endowment and moral quality, are 
made miserable, have the fair fruit of their labour 
forced from them, and, at last, live in a state of such 
pain and torment as to make them question the justice 
of their Maker himself! " A people robbed and 
"spoiled, snared in holes?, hid in prison-houses, a 
" prey, and none to deliver/* Where are we to find 
an evil equal to this ! Where are we to find a crime 
equal to the crimes of those who reduce a people 
to such a state ! And, where then are law and justice 
if such criminals are to escape punishment 1 



But, the evil does not stop with the hunger, the 

sufferings of all sorts, which must arise from taking 

■ i> 

away a large part of the fruit of the toil of a thousand 
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and giving it to make one fat who does not toil at all J 
the evil does not stop with the sufferings of the many : 
it goes much further, and, in the end, it makes the many 
thieves and robbers in their petty way. " Lest I be 
poor j and steal" says Haoar ; thereby seeming to take 
it for granted, thai poverty is a pretty sure source of 
crimes. That it is such all experience teaches us ; for, 
every where we find an absence of want amongst the 
people of a country accompanied with an absence of 
those crimes which arise from a desire to come at other 
men's- goods. 

This is perfectly natural ; for, besides the temptations 
caused by want, the voice of nature itself tells us, that 
it cannot be a crime against God ta endeavour to pre- 
serve life ; and Solomon says, (6th Chap. Frov. 90th v,) 

v. 

" Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his 
soul when he is hungry." And, in case of detection, 
the punishment he allots, is, the restoring of the thing 
stolen seven fold out of his substance when he shall 
have any. Upon this, doubtless, was grounded that 
rule of ihe Civil law, which did not deem it theft to 
take victuals to satisfy the cravings of hunger. But, 
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how is any thing worthy of the name of morality to 
exist in a state of things like that described in my text f 
Can a people " robbed and spoiled, snared in holes, 
"hid in prison-houses, a prey " to the "fat ones" who 
leave nothing that u moveth the wing, openeth the 
mouth, or peepeth;" who, in other words, strip the 
labourer of the fruit of his sweat, and reduce him to a 
skeleton; how is any .thing worthy of the name of mo- 
rality to be expected to be found in such a' state of 
things ! f s it possible for people who are " robbed 

and spoiled," and who, if they complain, are " snared 

, . . . . 

in holes " and "hid in prison-houses," to look upon the 
goods of the "fat ones" that is to say, of the robbers 
and spoilers, as sacred from their touch ! When^a 
people see, as described by the prophet Ezbkiel, 
the "fat ones" like "wolves ravening the prey, to 
shed blood, to destroy souls, to get dishonest gains;" 
and when they see the prophets " daubing them over 
with untempered mortar; 9 ' when a people see these 
things, who is to expect that people to be honest ? 

An unfortunate mariner, who, captured by Barbary 
pirates, saw the ruffians strutting on the deck dressed 
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in the several articles of his best attire, couH not, 
' though he knew his life must be the price, refrain from 
Tenting his execrations on them, who instantly buried 
their daggers in his body. What contentment, then; 
what patience ; .what obedience except by sheer com- 
pulsion ; are to be expected from a people " robbed 
and spoiled," and who, if they make complaint, are 
shut up in " prison-houses ?" They behold the " &t. 
ones " wallowing in luxurious enjoyments, eating and 
drinking to satiety and to surfeiting, revelling and wan- 
tonning, wasting and flinging away, seeming to be at 
a loss for the means of getting rid of the good things of 
the earth. Such a people know that all these, things 
are the-fruit of their toil. They know, that, of right, 
these things belong to them. They behold the public 
robbers with feelings similar io those with which the 
captured mariner beheld the barbarous and insolent 
pirate ; and, if they take not vengeance it can only be 
for want of the power 



To make men happy in society, there must be laws ; 
to administer these laws there must be contributions- 
on the part of the people. Some must labour with 
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the mind and some with ttfe body? ail raenteqaksr 
sustenance, and as this is produced only by bodily 

' labour, those who labour with the mind must be 
maintained t*y those who labour with body: In other 
words, it is the interest as well as the duty, of all the 
members of every civil society, ,to contribute, accord- 
ing to their means,, towards the support of those who 
transact the public affairs \ that is to my, the bddy of 
persons who constitute the nd«rs or gotermnttit; and 
he who grudges to do this is a bad member of society, 
and, at bottom, a dishonest man ; because, he receives 
protection from the government, and he wisherto evade 1 
his share of the expence. Nor will a wise fiedple use- 

, a scanty measure in their rewards to those who conduct? 
their concerns, in doing honour to whom they really 
do honour to themselves. But, this supposes^ concerns; 
well conducted ; and, above all things, an absence of 
oppression on the part of the persons honoured. /For/ 
if oppression take place, no matter from what cause, 
the- government has forfeited its claim to support and' 
honour. " Oppression" says Solomon, will " surely 
make a wise man mad/' And, -indeed, what is it but 
oppression that has caused ttU the convulsions and civil 
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wan that we have read of, either in ancient or moderri 
times! ' ' 

Oppression is not a vague term. It does not mead 
any thing fanciful, and that may, or may not, he of 
consequence to the party oppressed. It means the 
spoiling dr taking away of men's* goods or estates by 
constraint^ terror, or force, without having any right 
thereunto. 'And, how can this act be so offensive as* 

■ 

when it take the shape of public robbery, and when 
the substance of a people is, as in the case described 
by the prophet, heaped on the "fat ones" by means 
of extortion and cruelty in the collection, which leaves 
not a wing to move, a mouth to open, or an eye id 
peep! Men have ascribed convulsions, rebellions, 
and sanguinary deeds committed by infuriated multi- 
tudes to various causes ;' but, look at them well : trace 
them to their causes : see them in their very beginnings* 
and you will always find, that they arise out of oppres- 

. sion ; that is to say, out of the conduct of the "fat ones? 

' who have " found as in a nest the riches of the peo- 
ple;" who, .stripped of their all, have had nothing to 
lose; have been unable to see in any thing that could 
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happen, a change for the worse ; and who hare, there* 
fore, gladly epnbraced any thing promising a change. 

What under the sun can be so provoking ; so sting* 
log to the heart of man, as to see the 'fruit of his toil, his 
skill, his care, devoured by those who, in no possible 
way, yield him any thing in return ! And, what must 
he be made of, who can joyously live on the fruit of 
the labour of thousands, while those thousands are 
reduced to beggary and misery! The public robber 
frequently passes without crane imputed to him for 
want of facility in tracing his crime to the sufferer. 
But, he must know that he commits the crime. He 
must know, that that which he devourethjs not his. 
Aye, and he knows too, that hunger, nakedness, disease, 
insanity, and ignominious deaths innumerable are the 
consequence of his <K dishonest gains/ 9 for the sake 
tof obtaining which he " sheds blood and destroys 
souls." 



Yet, the history of the world is not without its in- 
stances of the most odious and cruel public robbery, 
defended, and even carried on, by men, pretending to 
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extmoitlhMiry jpietgr and wearing the garb *f nncom- 
mon|y sornpnlons 4»^i0tiigr ! Jt is ^faea tfas puMe 
robber assumes this mask that he is most dangerous ; 
ftr, fearing faragtaiifimse^ 

«4at befcaging 4mii te to faldtiai in iwstfaint 1 TJss 
sMtnisaas public robber 4»mt the ip t oten ded saint united 
Jn.tfce aasne person ; Abe ".gain, of o pp r e s si ons" in«ne 
band, and the nmuaLaf ipmtym the otfrety i*» ennely, 
•be nwrrt, ttrtntf nfl* frige* *hat,«iwr gat the eye of man. 
dint, let Ito hjajecritft rcaanfcr, tfeai <3od ty* m$ 
Isaiah, £haay 61, V, ft.) " I ba* roftfay for h*w* 
AflMng," ArtthftibeJiasAJkQ said, in <the r wro>.of 
«f te^4battpsu^*^ d^ti>^o^^all^ in thee#& 
u .jbe.tte ( po4»on of thejsi that spoil ua, and tl»e lftt-of 
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" Even the Sea-monsters draw out the breast : they ghre 
suck to their young ones." 

Lsjfnmtnows,' eb W. v. i. 



OF-all the. sorrows known to mankind bow, large 
a portion, and those sorrows, too, of the most acute, 
arises from a deficiency of affection in . children to- 
wards their parents! We daily see fortunes, the fruit 
of tfafe industry, and care of ages,, squandered, in a 
single year* Wes^ fathers. and jnothersrednced 
to beggary,< or .jnadet wretched during the half ^of 
by stubborn and profligate chUdren^or, 
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at the least, their last hours embittered bj Alarming 
apprehensions as to the late of those children. The 
immediate causes of this misery are usually visible 
enough; but, the distant' cause, the root of the evil, 
is seldom so clear before us, and is generally hid- 
den from the parents themselves even more closely 
than from the rest of th^fpsrld. 

The whole 1 etrt^tegktio^ c? iflmaiei feature tell 
us with united voice, that it is the province of age 
to give instruction to youth, of the experienced to 
teacl 1^ mei^'rienfed; £td etpetitttf offt^ pi- 
«0ttOitl^W^^W4 The Lioness after having 
suckled l*ex^e|p^ Jhen^ 
suited to its more advanced age,and leads it forth by 
4Qj ^ &muato of its fffey. The Wrfei, httjag 
^tdbe^litrlwdMl, tirtttoings them Ikmsmtikm 
tats^iflfenahm* Aamlhowisi peck, aexttorUt 
takalfcw fight* an<J, kssty wife* tip sedk she* 
food andliaw'lir provide fwihek secutityr Heie 
teMtdrietftfrtfaese irnuidnsi pawtite caaae, tad, 
witt Acts, pMap8> -att raoBtabii of «a?:tit* rf 
i^uiigofaftyr pt«p;with «U*v s Iteifctbelj* 
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continue* o? anghtto cflvtinue, in fell jotee, Mid to 
be broken esnader only by the hand of doolk . 

We att know mud acknowledge, thai ibnaftfee 
gtieaftst importance io bath patties, [thatchtiAren 
sharid ifeoHTg good adfjpe and instraiqiknrfirom 
parents. * Train op)* child in the way he*fcould 
ga,*jtflwbe*J* * dld-h* wittntt depart •firmi^ 
Pj*»?. $b>«, V, 6v tatad* witbmt Jhd mstruotioo 
*f 4*rea*« what arc-children! little better; than 
^ ttmaak Bui, to be able to inrtraefcy yeumust 
find in the child a disposition to lislm ib tortriio* 
*•©*; and, to be aided by this disposition you mast 
)&v*tk&(kep«r4ated affectum of thediild; and, to 
be deep-rooted, it mast have beetf implanted &t an 
early age. The days of the rod soon: past away. 
Law; interest, force of "one kind or another, may 
restorin for a season ; but the power of these has 
Its end ; and then, if there ^be not filial [affection, 
the foundation of which is deeply bud in the breast, 
the parent has no power. Even the brightest ex- 
ample loses half its force, if unsupported by 
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. This befog, then, an object of such rest import- 
ance, ought we to neglect any of the means neces- 
sary to the securing of it! Ought we to neglect any 
of those' duties on which our own happiness as well 
asthat of our children so mainly depend ! Ought 
weto neglect those things which are manifestly eak 
culatsd to make our children always listen to. us 
'wiuVatfentioo and respect, and to yield us c heerfu l 
obedience ! What, to parents, are, or, at least, 
ought to be, all other enjoyments, compared with 
those which arise from' the love of their children 
towards them! 



Yet, we are not to expect this love wrtfeeot de- 
serving it; without doing those things which; are 

calculate to inspire it and keep it aljve. This loye 

is of a nature very different indeed from that which 
we feel towards those not connected with us by ties 

of blood : they arise from sources wholly different. 

The latter is. inspired by a look or a sound ; the 

former must have habit, and early habit, too, to 

. * ••• .. • *' 

insure its existence m a degree . that can vender 
it a motive of action. There is nothing in the form 
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or the features or voice or motion of the parent to 
awaken or preserve love in the child. To possess 
thiB, therefore, there must be a series of the kindest 
acts on the part of the parent, beginning even be- 
fe«e the child can speak, and, never ceasing but 
with the parentV latest breath. To say to a son, 
I am your parent, is very little; If his own heart 
do not tell him this, you may as well hold your 
tongue. ..•.•-.- 

Children are born with dispositions widely diffe- 
rent, and are to be treated in a manner suited to 
those dwpositiohs/Birt/ oneHhmg is applicable to 
ail cases ;> andr&ftti8,Uhat every child ought to be 
treated with as much kindness and indulgence as is 
compatible with its own good, and that parents 
have no right to follow their own pleasure or 
amusements, ifj by following (hem, they neglect 
their children. - They have brought them into the 
world by their own choice ; and, having done that, 
it is their Jir^t duty to watch over their infancy with 
incessant care. They are not to shift those cares ^ 
others. - These' are duties not to be performed by 
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deputy ; or, if they ta* let jiot |h» pateoto ewa^Wa 
if the child's affection fellow the peiformande of 
the 
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If this bp jthe cate wifri^gaiittoltlbsefdufties 
which may,, without any positive vtoiatipn of "dw 
fates o/ n^fwe, be, perfbmed by deputy* what 
are we to say of that species of negfetit, ari, lasher* 
that species at parental cruelty, alluded to in tte 
words oi my text! If " eren the sea^montters draw 
out the breast and giro su*k to thekr young ones," 
what are we to think of ibom mothers^ andbawthm 
pretepding to reUgiau top, who east off. their «hik- 
dren to draw the meant, of Ufa fifcm; a kMiisa 
breast! 

* t 

In an act of this sort there are injustice, cruelty, 
baseness, grateness, and all in the extreme degree. 
The mother's milk is the birthright of the child. 
It is his by nature's decree. Nothing can. supply 
its place. It is a physical impossibility to find 
another breast precisely suited to his age* : his 
appetite and constitution. Indeed, without his t»f» 



ta*Wtr:fe mlbtxt hfOf:* child. .- Bender «?en if 
Wflfeevjbjfftst bft fptindio suppty, in wne mea- 
ftp^t^ pjftoeof tl»lofiwinch;he ha* been <te- 
Sra^ded^fcimrttbetothew^^ . Ah*, 

fofcmitlt batistel) font h»; birthright io tfftte 
Hfcjn forlbeiioterloper. ^There must be two oo*t~ 
ffib J&o jmfatiVB* o£ the law of instate ;« twfc 
njpprjsa} ^oftegfci Mhbi paiat she:be whe jcbj* 
oa#t<#Wo^m child, and, /or Aire, transfer he* 
bceaM :to wipth^r ; and, what nmi she be, then, 
▼bo, without any lemp^Oion, other than her own 
jp^w^r^enaiiies* caa commit her child to the 

car* a^d the breast of such a hireling.' . 

« < 

The cruelty of such a transaction scarcely 
admits of adequate description. To inflict pain 
unjustly is cruelty ; and, what .pains are not in- 
flict^pn these banished children i /-He who is* 
the most fortunate; he who gets the breast, i* t 
compelled to swallow what nature did not design 
for him. Ailmepts, suffering^, torn^e^ts of every 
kind assail even him, while, at the same time, 4*e 
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has no, mQther's .cart, to alleviate his. 

.« '. • 4 ....» ' \ ...... r 
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But, what becomes of the child of the hireling ! 
He has nether. mother nor breast * He is left to 
take his chance on food whoHv unfit finr'hSm: 
and is, in factj exposed to die, for the sate of the 
money for Which his birthright has 7 Men soldi 
And, is this tolerated, or winked at, by thai code 
of laws, which' hangs the gwi, ; whose dread , of 
shame and reproach' induces ho* to put an end, 
at onoej to me bfe of the result of her amours ! 
The crime/ in this case, is more shockmg than in 
the other;' but, is tbe wickedness greater! If 
we take the motives, in the two cases, fairly into 
view, we shall see tfcat the heart of her, who 
destroys her new-born babe, though that heart 
must be hard enough, may htiess flikty than that 
of her 'who banishes her infant from her breast, 
in the one case for the sake of money, and, in the 

■ 

other case, for purposes too gross, too filthy, to 
be named. ' 

It is a crime, and a crime which the law 
justly and invariably punishes with death, or 
with something little short of death, to expose an 



/ 

i 
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infant to the manifest hazard 6f perishing. And, . • 
is not every infant thus exposed that is robbed of 
its mother's milk! And, shall such robbery be 
regarded,. as no crime at all! If an infant die 
from wilful exposure to wet or cold, is not the act 
of exposure deemed murder, and is not the guilty 
party put to death, and that, too, with the ap- 
probation of all mankind, who, on such occasions, 
have no pity for the unnatural mother ?. But, is 
she, actuated by the fear of the displeasure of 
parents, by the dread of shame and ruin; is 
fehe more unnatural, is she, indeed, nearly so 
unnatural, as the mother, who, without these 
strong temptations, without any temptation at all 1 , 

* 

other than those of the most gross or most sordid 
description, exposes her infant to die a lingering . 
death, to imbibe disease and feebleness instead of 
health and strength ; who lets out to hire or Aries 
up the fountain' from which God and nature say 
her infant is to draw the means of existence and 
of vigour. 

The baseness of the banishing mother is eqwd to 
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her cruelty* The creature, on wlfom she inflicts 
certain suffering and probable death*- is wkolhf 
helpless. He has no friend, no defender, no pro- 
tector, no one to plead his cause. Hie callow 
mouse or the naked bird is not so friendless. No ? 
Has he no father? None; for that man is un- 
worthy of the /name, who can suffer so foul; so 
base an act of injustice. Before the' babe can 
be banished from its birthright, father, mother, 
kindred, all must be base. Look at its little hand, 
not so big as~ the top of your thumb ; its 'fingers 
the size of straws ; hear its voice smaller than the' 
softest sounds of the lute ; see it turning for the 
means of life to the limpid and pure stores formed 
by nature ; stand by while its little mouth is taken 
thence and placed at the nauseating hired mess, 
and, then, add hypocrisy to cruelty by calling 
yourself its father I 



And, what is the motive, to the iommissior of 
Ihis unnatural crime! For what reason is it, 
that the rich mother deprives her child of his 
birthright! €arr she gfr* any* Dart* %he 
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1 

give any? * The motives are two in Dumber,<the 
one, that her beauty may not suffer from the per- 
formance of her most sacred dut y ; the olner, tod 
gross, too beastly, to be named, except within* the 
walls of a brothel. Let it be observed, however, 
thai, as to the first motive, it is pretty sure to fatly 
: S beauty be valued on account of its power .ore* 
tkekutbtrnd For, the name of* love being pasty 
the ir«t is kept alive.by nothing bo effectually a* 
by the fruit of it; Jmd y what becomes of this* if 
the child be banished to a hireting bjeast? Q$ 
all the things that attaoh busbaiidg.to w^e> f itbAt 
make the chain ; bright as : well as strong, ; js t #ip 

frequent, the daily, the almost hourly cdnterapja* 

i 

tkm of that most beautiful and mast atffectijjg aigl 
endearing of all sights, the infant hugged in the 
mother's arms and clinging to. her breast The 
prophet Isaiah, in announcing - the promise of 
God to his people^ has recourse to the figure of 
mother, and child : " Then-e^all ye suck, yg sjiajl 
be bocne upon her sides dad/, be daadtefl Mfon 
her knees." - ;..;.; v 

Those who drive from their bosoms the fruit 
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of their love, drive away the Hove also, of, at least, ■ 
the beet guarantee for its duration. -She who closet 
the' fountain of life' against her offspring is not a 
mdikerj and p only half a wife. It is Hot the • 
exterior of that fountain that is the real cause of 
its being an object of 'admiration. The prophet 
Hose a, in calling for a curse on the desperately 
wicked, exclaims : ** k Give them, O Lord ; what wilt 
thou give them 1 n He hesitates here, as it were 
to consider; and to think of something pecnHafry 
mortifying and degrading ; and then, he proceeds : 
^Give^tli^m a miscarrying womb and drybteetstt!" 
Tins eu#^, this degradation,' the unnatural mother ' 
voluntarily mftiets upon herself; and, in doing 
this, she breaks in sunder the strongest tie that 
hold* to her die heart of her husband. Let the 
most beautiful woman in the world be placed before 
a man of twenty-two ; see him' dying in love for 
her' ; give 'him to know of a certainty that her breasts 
will be always dry; a train of disgusting ideas 
rusht hrougti his mind, and he, if not the grossest 
of mankind, is cured in a moment 
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It is the interior and not the. exterior of the 
female breast, it is the thought, and not the sight, 
that makes the charm. The object of which we 
are speaking is delightful from first to last. It is 
ope of the things which God has given to man as a 
reward for his toils and his cares, as a compensa- 
tion for the numerous trouble* and anxieties of life. 
IJnt, 1 appeal to the husband and father, whether 
4iat object has ever/ at any stage of life or under 
any circumstances, appeared so charming in his 
eyes as in those moments when met by the lip of 
.his child, and whether his wife was ever so close 
to his heart, as when smiling on the babe at her 

breast 

: It becomes wives, and young wives in particular, 
to think well of these things ; to reflect, that she ' 
who disinherits her son from the moment he sees 
the light, voluntarily abandons half her claims as 
a wife and all her claims as a mother. Marriage 
is a human institution intended to prevent {nromiscu- 
ous intercourse and to secure the careful rearing up 
of children. But, if mothers cast off their children, 
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one object of the h^titutioft is iforWswfcretf; find 
that law appears unjost which enforce Uflelfay hi 
the husband and dttty in the child, towards a wife 
and mother, who has refused to perform her doty 
towards either. A son, who is able to maintain 
his mother, is, by law, compelled to do it, hi cave 
she stand in need of relief. But, is this juM^if the 
mother have robbed him of that wfofefr nature 
awarded him, and have exposed him to tk^mknit. 
fest risk of perishing in Us infancy ? And; binder 
different circumstances; under cii i cumstances*wh^ft 
the law is silent, and where filial affection ik Ihfe 
only tie, what affection; what bbedience, what 
respect has she to expect from a son, wheirtfiat 
son knows, that she banished him from her breast, 
and that he owes hid life, and, perchance, his 
diseases and debility v to the mercenary milk of a 
hireling ; when he knows, that, in the true sense 
of the word, she has made him SL'basturd: it 'being 
impossible that a child can be basely bom, and : it 
being notorious, that the uniform custom of men 
has been to give the appellation of bastard to all 
animals borne by one and suckled %y another" ? ~ 
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' Let it not be pretended, that a hireling will feel 
for tne child that which the mother would feel ; that 
she will have the same anxieties and take the same 
care. Nature, which causes the stream to start 
when the mother's ear meets the sound of the long- 
ing voice of the child, as which of us has not seen 
the milk of the Ewe begin to drop the moment' she 
heard the demanding voice of the lamb though at 
the distance of half the field; nature, which 
creates tin's wonderful' sympathy, gives" the He di- 
rect, to all such false and hypocritical pretences. 
Whfen' the rival mo 'hers came befdre Solomo*, 
"•Irite king' said, Bring me 'a sword : divide the 

* living cWia in two, and give half to the one, and 

* half to the other. Then spake the woman, whose 

* *fhe living dhifd was, linto ihe king (for her bowels 

* yeirned uporiher son); and she, said, O, my lord 1 
" give hep the living child' and in nowise slay if; 
a But, the other said, Let it be neither mine nor 
**thiiie, but divide it* Never was there a more 
happy illustration of the difference in the feelings 1 
of a Teal and those - of a pretended- mother. 
Observe, too, that the hireling must begin by being 
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i 

herself an unnatural mother; she must begin 
.by robbing her own offspring of his birthright; 
by driving him from her breast, and, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, from her sight : she mast 
- begin by doing that which even the wa-moiuterM 
are not guilty of, and which is condemned by the 
uniform practice of every beast of the field and 
every fowl of the air. 

And, from a son of such a mother, whether the 
hirer or the hireling, is the mother, when he has 
escaped death and grown up to manhood, to expect 
that pbedience, which can only be the effect of filial 
affection! Sojlomon, Prov. Chap. iv. V. 1 to 4, in 
inculcating obedience, states how, he listened to bis 
own parents, and gives, this reason for his attend- 
ing to their precepts : " For, I was my father's son, 
tender and only beloved in the sight of my mother. 1 ' 
That is, that he was the favourite son of his father, 
and that his mother loved him in an uncommon 
degree. This was the foundation on which he rested 
the obedience of children ; this was the cause to 
which he ascribed his having listened to their advice. 
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But, what, then; Ma mother to expect from a son, 
wholfails not; and who cannot fkilj to know, that he 
was a ea8tK>ff from hiB mother's, braartf What gra- 
titude is he to feel towards one, who, from love of 
piAtoureor from lore of gain; from a motive the 
most grossly disgusting or the moat hatefully sordid, 
left him to take, hr a stranger's arms, the even 

chance of life or death ! 

i 

The general deportment of mothers towards 
children that they have driven from their breast is 
very different from what it would have; been: if 
they had duly performed their duties as mothers. 
The mere act of bringing forth a child is not suffi- 
cient to create a lasting affection for him. A season 
of severe suffering is not calculated to leave behind 
it a train of pleasing and endearing reflections.' It 
is in her arms and at her breast that he wins her 
hqart for ever, and makes every pang that he feels a 
double pang to her. " Can a woman/' says Isaiah, 
Chap. xlix. V. 15, ;t forget her sucking chtfd, that 
she should not have compassion for him I "But, h° 
the mother have merejy brought; him' into Abt 
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world ; /if OowjoC the ewteMmente of tte ewtfle;,H 
none of the intereeaite of babe and muse' hxto 
taken place betwaw^tbem ; :if the mo&er hurm r m 
the fidhess of her todnetaand amiable partiality, 
nothing to, relate and to ^iMitoCinitlmiiiilorftoftU; 
first twenty months; if. this spacer be ^tir Aeicw 
blank in hit life, she vmxr kmu futaki&arn&tM 
ought to love ; while he, taughlby, unerring aaswfe} 
is quick as lightning in penetrating her feelings, 
and repays hter with thatisrihlerenoe ami coldness 
which, though a punishm 1 ei* of gidttrtteffefVtfe 
nerjuss rewaro. ,^« 

. Wiw, ' and young wires m purtfctfhtf, let life 
beseech yea to reflek* on these thiiigs. Letnne 

■ 

b«*eeeh you to cast from yov, not your oMhteftj 
font those entity flatterers who would persuade you* 
that to preserve your health and your beauty, you 
must become unjust, cruel, base, gross and Uflftttl 
tural ; that, to .provide for ydur health, yptimutit 
dam up the fountains the flow of which is m ftfttny 
cases necessary to your very existence ; arid that- 
to make yourselves objects of love, ycu must cM 



from you that which of all things m the world is 
best calculated foiiivet to you the? Jbtafrtrf of y»ur 
husbands: Bhu, after all, old ape abttftti center; 
and then, where arc yod te ^o©k fo«Utegi»eijt,c6«- 
fertaL of old age; the affection and atteiitipir>afid 
obedience: of children ! ; I?oc, always hear in mind, 
thathe^ who . haa~n»t known a mother.'* breast,- Jpas 
m toother I. ;As : you. refcafe he Jt^aaoee ; whjje 
deciie^itude and deformity 4fre creeping eve? you, 
&r is branding ta in all the pride of health, 
strength and beauty. Tender and most affection* 
fete nnlfaer at you may hajre been, aud,a*hvi& to 
behtfpqd the far greater part of you will be, he 
still stands in/ need of the command of God: 
" Hearken unto thy father, and despise not thy 
mother when she is old," But, if, even in such a 
case, the precept is necessary, what is to bind the 
on in cases where, from the unnatural conduct 
j)f the mother,; the precept doe* not apply? If 

the soil have grown to manhood with a know- 

*■ - • ' • * ' »• • , .•■ ■ '•'.>•.-■ 

Jedge of his infant bastardized state; for to hide 
this from him or to make him forget it is impos- 
sible; if he. have grown up ia habitual coldness 
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and indifference towards you, .how are you, when 
age . and deformity and approaching, dissolotion 
have laid their hand on you, .to expect reve*ence 
and. attentive listening, at his hands! '. Nothing is 
more praiseworthy, nothing more truly amiable; 
than to see -men, grown up to the prime of life, 
listening with attention to the voice of their parents ; 
but* is this, to be looked for, or even hoped for, 
in the absence of filial affection! And how, 
amidst all the other- objects of affection, which 
passion creates in the breast of youth,- is that 



affection to exist, unless implanted in infancy and 
cherished all the way up to manhood ! And hew 
is it to be implanted, if the mother cast off the 
child to a hireling breast ! 

There is indeed, amongst the monsters in human 
shape, now-and-then a son to be found, who can 
despise the counsels and even mock at the suppli- 
cations and tears of the affectionate, and tender 
mother, whose breast has nourished him ; who has 
known no joy but in his smiles, and no sorrow but 
in his wailing ; who has watched - with- trembling 
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anxiety every quiver of ins sp eechl e ss lips; to 

whose heart evtry writhing- of his infant body has 

been a dagger ; who has wholly forgotten; amidst 

the dangers of contagion, her own life while his 

was in danger * there is, amongst the monsters in 

human shape, now-and-then to be found the son 

of such a mother to mock at her* supplications aitf 

her tears. But, let us hope, that, in 'England at 

any rate, such sons are rare indeed. And, even 

in such a, case the mother has this' consolation,: 

that the fault has not been hers ; that she has done 

her duty towards God and towards her* child; 

and that, if she .have an unnatural son,' she has 

every, just and humane heart to sympathise in her 
sorrows. 



But, under similar circumstances, what conso- 
lation has the unnatural mother ? . How is she, 
who cast her son from her breast, to complain of 
his want of affection! Old age has overtaken 
her; the fancied beauty, for which she bartered 
his birthright, is gone for ever. The. jjay hpnrs, 
which she purloined from the cares of the cradle, 
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are ajl panifcd away, And cannot be replaced by 

the comforting . cbnrarsatiom and heart-cheering 

■» 
dtodtafee «f Iter son. $he now feels the force 

of tfe raaum, ilTo feteort , no mother. The hireling 

> ; more his mother tan she. The last stage of 

life isnoaBasonfor the officious attention of friends; 

«ni ^ wfat **cri*hrtfe btfcfi' tfbfffi aHt6e r friends 

in 4be; world, b** n Ms breast no feeling sul 

feiently «tr(>n^ r to dra^ hirn to 'ihis scene of 

sadness. If held by some tie of interest, ' his 

kjfoettof, which lie ' eannot disguise from the 

shatfp sigfa of 'conscious want of duty, only adds 

to her mortification } MM, though she roll in riches, 

she <6n*tes the happy mother in rags. Thus; 

without a single ray to dissipate the gloom, she 

passes on to that grave, 'on which she knows not 

a tear will be shed, and in her fate proclaims, 

to the world the truth,, which cannot be too often 

repeated, that the duties of children and those o£ 

parents are reciprocal, and that, to insure the, 

performance of the former, the latter must first 

■J i ■ i * • f 

»• , . .1 A r 

be performed. . . 
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FORBIDDING MARRIAGE. 



Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter tit 

shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits* 
doctrines of Devils. Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their 
ience seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry. 

Paul's I. Epis. toJTim. C. iv. V. 1. 






THE holy Apostle seems, in the text before us, to 
hare but too plainly and too precisely, described that 
which we of this nation now, unhappily, behold. ' The 
speaking of lies has been but too common in all ages.' 
Hypocrisy y however, on a widely spread system, 
upheld by positive schemes, open combinations,' 

* 

compacts, and affiliations, has been, let lis hope, 
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known in no other country,, as it Was, happily for 
our forefathers, unknown in their days- of compara- 
tive frankness and sincerity. Bat, the sin, quite 
peculiar to the present day ; that part of the " doc- 
trines of devils" which belongs wholly to the present 
generation, is, that which forbids to marry; and that, 
too, under the false, Hjpocr^icflJ, and atheistical 
pretence, that God, while he constantly urges men 
to increase and multiply; while he does this by 
general laris'tis HteH ias~ by fefcptfs* \csmiiand, has 
ordained, that, if they obey these laws, and this 
command, they shall be punished and destroyed by 
their vices and their misery / ' ' ' ' " 






When, in former times, riien toeft 'tafAMmi vrt» 

• \ 

nions and cherished hellish doctrines, the dread of 

public oclium restrained them front Spetify promul- 
gating those, doctrines. But we. live ip an $ge ,wfcen 
pii^liq rectitude fms ceased to impose such restraint., 

* 

Tlppe,- w^» hold- these ,," doctrines of J}epUs;".^o 
thus declare war. against the fondamenfal law* of 
nature and of social life, and who set at nought the 
word, the providence an^l the power of God, not only 
utter their doctrines openly find without restraint or 



■ 
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fm* f but make s toast *f their atheistical reverie*, 
bwasne «r*i&»ia*tt in <be cause of darnig impious- 
B6«, f<«» tfk«i»el*es into bondf, seek pro*e9/N£ 
fliwghwi iie eountry, «nd in uWexce8S of their mso- 
lence, which has been encouraged by public forbear* 
ance, they seem, at last, to hope to enlist the legis- 
fa*«re*ft*lf uttfer their fcuinerSjJtai to give the force 
oi la*v • to lh«ir inhuOHn, nnpibu* and tt*A>6f 6*1" 
pflfocip ka. 

We nil Anew, that marriage w nucessary to4to 
ijery^exj^aiqe of wD isjeciery ; that, iwithffrt it, the 
c*Wd would, in feet, here mjkti for; dttrt thwinKa*- 
course between (the sexes; w*ukl to pueery casaal ; 
and,, in atK>rt,'tbttt these would be ^either farafes 
nojr^nmaMin^y. The impitns and audacious rae*, 
wlp would Wji jwevent, or check, the practice of 
mmpngi da mot, therefore* attempt to defend a total* 



praWfeiittt of the practice; but, would check tfee 
p*&dioe of nmnr^»g amongst the Mowing dams; 
and would, at. the fcaase tisat, have then punisjketi for 
hwii^^hirVtettwiJfiDut fcemg mAtrtai! fbmt prfr* 
Amm, fe, that, if sfaMrige «nd braedb^ el»Sren be 
nai eJmt fA hytonu»lawa t that is tosajy *!P ftn*, 

u 2 
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the people will, in- time, < increase so much .in*nnm» 
bers, that. there toiMtwt be food sufficient for- tkem^ 
and that a part of them must be destroyed either 
by disease, famine, the sword, or by % 
death. 



Perhaps any thing so directly Atheistical 
never before openly avowed. This is, at once, 

/ 

to put man upon a level with the beasts of the 
field. It sets all the laws and commands of God 
at defiance, it supposes. his word to be lies or 
foolishness; for, in how many parts of Holy Writ 
does he command to increase and multiply, 'and 1 
in how many other parts does he promise this 
increase as a proof of his approbation and as a 
mark of his blessing! "Be ye fruitful and multiply;' 

i 

" bring forth abundantly in the earth and multiply 
" therein." Genesis, Chap. ix. V. 7. Again: "Take 
u a wife, and God Almighty bless thee and make. 
" thee fruitful, and multiply thee, that thou mayst bei 
" a multitude of people." Genesis, Chap, xxviii. V. & ' 
Againin Genesis, Chap. xxxv.V. 11. "And God said 
" unto Jacob, I am God Almighty; be fruitful 
" and multiply." That is to say, trust in me; do 
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not fear the want of food or of raiment sufficient for 
those that shall be born ; lam God Almighty ; 1 will 
take care by my unerring laws to provide meat for 
every mouth. But, the impious men, who would now 
forbid to marry clearly do not believe either hi the 
wisdom or the power of God, and, indeed, they can- 
Viol brieve in the existence of a supreme Being ; or, 
else they are blasphemers who set his power and 
vengeance at defiance. 

in Numbers, Chap, xxxvi V. 6. It is written, " let 
your young women marry whom they think best" la 
Malms cvii, V. 88. " He blessed them also, so that 
they are multiplied greatly." But, if we were to listen 
to these modern "sons of Belial," we must regard 
tins- as a curse, and not as a blessing. The prophet 
Jsremiah says, *' Take ye wives and beget sons and 
" daughters ; and take wives for your sons ; and give 
" your daughters to husbands, that they may bear 
44 sons and daughters ; that ye may be increased and 
" not dunkdshed." Not a word about checking .the 
increase of people. Not a word of apprehension that 
marriage and the breeding of children are to produce 
pkes^d misery I : . . 
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0», then, any thing be wore impious than the 
d6eftifae of these preachers of thi* " doctrine of 
defrib!" And, asetheynet directly pointed at in the 
word* of my text! D© they not answer prectss&p to 
die description of some that should mat nuibta* 
lSMer days, " speatiag Iter in AgpaBr%;lnffin$thtif' 
t' cotaftcieiic* seared with a hot ken; /mi'lfcsdHrtif ft 
"marry?* 

What, if .these impious and cruel men qpuld hare 
thfeir *fll, would be the ttntegvpuse*? Weafflatow, 
timt thfrgreatestof ati earthly btesungs a*e found in 
life' tariffed state. Without Womtfn, what kite*? 
A poor, sohtary misanthropic creature; a nongh, nfe- 
eoull, a hard, unfeeling, and aftnott brutal being. 
Tdte fitted the heart the passion of lore, and Hfe 
ft not worth taring: youth has nothing to enjoy 
and age nothing to remember with delight Jind, 
without marriage, without selection, without single 
attachment, what is lore ! The mem passim* atfll 
(he same, but leading to a feng Hst of woes instead 

• f • 

of pleasures 7 plunging, in short, a ninth i nmmunfcj 
Into the miseries of dehaacfcery and proi tituti sn, 
depriving children of the care and protection Am 
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fan*jjw£n*v an£ W*W#g % p«opfe what a herd of 



.-, Itefneaohttwof ^d^^ ^icbwes of derils^ do not, 
iMamr, gotsris length ; or, at least, they pretend to 
step sbdiisrf ifc They imi^d cbeek the di^positkm to 
lgttpgtvMi the Jftidfc*%;«fos»e* only? If they bad 
*cfe?tait£hQ'ititt*d*M^ <hfc*& wouM have been less 
^dDundk fevcnndttbnatkm. • Bat* lei us look a tittle it 
( thMpflMuftmafcriftis diab6|iaal^Qpwitkm. Itaysajr, 
Aakfteiahourery by mai^y^ atwl hatimg cM14w«, 
'taomfts jshtamteiK lipoa Ae parkh ; that fee hasfco 
4^1*, t$i ^tffisfcn the {fetish ; that he m%bt not fb 
&^^<fogt! toifetftta himself can mdtotein tkm^ 

, jfflifw* ,4fl Ufc. there ase tyo answers: runt; toftt 
i# ^a^M»4^ti;#^A^ tarettef according to those 
|»^fl9»^^i*/cnril)society stand rBfttimtt, thai, 
ft ^ ,^rwiiaf»eH«d to,gwe> mppurt of the fruit of 
Mft febf* H+iher*< he has an additional tigtt^wi is 
4**J*fitf Aa f bavingi<|hi^ren with* vie* offemifnc&ng 
fiWMthett tllyiteiheJBBMni^ to *s*ist -in taataaikiteg 
them. ' i '-•- 



* . 4 
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As to the first case, which simply supposes the 
labourer to be destitute of a sufficiency of food and 
raiment, let us look back at the beginning of aril 
society. God .gave all the land and all its fruits to all 
the people thereof.. He did not award a. hundred 
acres to one and a thousand to another and.teh thou- 
sand . to a third. These are now become p ro perty ; 
they are secured to die possessors by the laws; it is 
criminal to violate those laws... Bat, it was not, be- 
cause it could not, be a part of the soeial ooupattt, 
that any -part of the people then existing war* tobe 
bereft of food and of rthnent and of -the meanfc'of 
.obtaining, them by their labour- If the whole of the 
lands of this Island, . for instanoe, had beed^atcdM 
out into few hands at once, is it to be believed, that, 
the very next day* the proprietors would have had a 
light to say to the many,. " We will keep all ttaf fruits 

" to ourselves, and you shall starve; the lands are our 

...» 

"property, and you have no right to any share in 
" their fruits?" .Common sense sap that this could 
not be; and, yet, if the first proprietors had no such 
exclusive possession, how came such possession into 
the hands of- their successors ? 



s 
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If the land of this Island were, by any turn of 
events, by any commercial or 'financial consequences, 
fio become the property of forty men, would those 
'forty men have* right to cause all the rest of the 
• people to starve by throwing up their lands to lie fal- 
low,' apd by merely raising food for themselves and 
- families ! The bare supposition is monstrous 1 ; and 
yet, who can deny them this right, if the man in want 
of food and raiment have no right to a share of the 
fruits of the earth m the shape of relief ? 

Civil Society has no justifiable basis but that of 
the general good. \\ inflicts partial wrong ; it is par- 
tial in the distribution of its 'favours ; it causes an 
unequal distribution of goods ; it gives to the feeble 
what the law of nature gave to the strong; it allots 
riches to the ideot and poverty to genius ; it endows 
the coward and -strips the brave. , But, with ail its 
imperfections it is for the general good ; and4his is its 
basis, and none other it has. But, can it be for; the 
general good, if it leave the indigent to perish, while 
the proprietors are wallowing in wealth, and luxury 1 
Can it be for the general good, if the class who tiH 
the land, make the raiment, and build the bouses, 

m 5 
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have no right to a share of the iWU of she earth, and 
if their very existence be to ^depend on the meife 
mercy or humour of the proprietors of the land ? Cab 
it, in a word, be for the general good i it the law do 
not effectually provide that the many shall not "be 
sacrificed to the avarice or cruelty of the tewt Hkp- 
pily the laws bequeathed us by our just and pious 
forefathers, those laws so consonant with the laws of 
Gad, those laws which the preachers of the " doc- 
trines of devils*' would now fein overthrow ; happily 
those laws, growing out of the basis of civil society; 
have given the many a compensation for the loss of 
the rights of nature, and have said to the proprietors* 
the )and is yours ; but no man that treads it shall 
perish for want 

As to the second case, to tell a man that he loses 
his claim to relief in consequence of his having chil- 
dren, is to tell him that he has no right to love, and to 
tell him that he has no right to love is to tell him that 
he has no right to Iwe ; that he has no right to carry 
a heart in bis bosom and no right to breathe the air ! 
To tell him, that he has no right, except in cases of 
anavwdidble misfortune, to throw the burden of 
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mamtMniiiglds oirild#«fi on othftiais tnja enough; 
but, then, fet him for.&ejr mtunteu^ce ltajfe otf the 
that of lis and Heir fobotr* Let W part of this 
havfceaned firint' ^bc taken away from bis eoiaiid be 
carried and given to others, let the proprietor* not 
call upon him for a part of what lie has yarned, a#d 
then tell aim, that they are net haaod to assist him 
mite tearing of ins family. Nay, in ctssraon josr 
tieeandi for mere shame's sake, let thessptt compel 
him to come forth and venture his bfe in their <defeaee, 
and then tell him, that, if he love, marry and haW 
children, it is ut kit peril! 

Happily the monsters in human form, wbQ have 
broached this truly hellish doctrine, hftve, aayet, jap 
power to give it practical effect. ]f they fcatl, if the 
execution of it could be, - by any possibility endured, 
this country, so singularly favoured, s» blessed by an 
all-bountiful Providence, must again become savage 
and desolate ; for, it is not against the idle but against 
the laborious, not against the drones bat against the 
bees, that 'these sons of pusfaneness level 4heirfmtoii« 
ous shafts, if, indeed* it wem the idters, those who 
live only to consume {I do not o&e the welds iati- 
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diously,) those who do not assist the laborious part 
of the nation, those who demur and contribute not 
towards the raising of food ; if k were this, class 
that these men sought to prevent from marrying, 
there might be some apology for the proposition, 
some reason, on this ground, for an endeavour to 
prevent an increase of- those whose utility" in the 
world is not so apparent. Such might be: prevented 
from marrying upon the ground, that their increase 
would add toothing to' .the stock of food, and might be 
a still greater burden to the laborious part of the 
community than that same, class is. at present . Even 
as applied to those classes, however, the doctrine 
would be false and impious; for, in all communities 
there .must be many, who do not assist in raising 
'food. 'T&ere must, in every community, be some to 

• live at their ease, or, there would be no stimulus to 

'labour, ease being the great object of industry. 

♦ 

But, no: these daring sons of Belial^ so far from 
proposing to check the increase of those who do, not 

• labour, wish to keep down the number of labourers 
< and to load them with heavier busdens in order that' 

those who do net toil may have still more than they 
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; bow have; in order that the small, portion of food. 

'' and raiment which now goes to sustain the fainting, 

the sick, the wounded, the worn-out labourer or his 

helpless children, may be retained to augment the 
: consumption and the enjoyments of t^ose who never 

perform, any toil from the hour of their birth to that 
- of their death ! :No objection have they to tfye mar- 
. riage of these ; no objection have they to the feeding 
Vwith rich food, and clothing in gay attire these classes; 

no objection have they to the marrying of those, who 
'make no increase in the mass of food or of raiment ; 
. they can, without 'any complaint, see the offspring of 
-these- maintained in idleness, in great numbers ; 

here these impious men can find no objection to 
1 marriage, and can discover noevil in an increase 
rof numbers.! The words, which God addresses to 

the. industrious, they address to the idle: "Be ye 
.fruitful and multiply." So that, if they. could have 
, their blasphemous wishes gratified, society must 

come to an end,, for the earth must remain untilled, 

raiment unmade^ and houses unbuilt 



There are, indeed, two descriptions of men, 
amongst whom, according to the word of God itself : 
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abstinence from marriage may be~ laudable,} and 
amongst whom marriage may! in the opinions of 
some, with reason and piety be checked. The 
first of these are priests, or teachers of religion. 
Saint Paul, in 1 Cor. Chap. vii. says, that it is good 
ipr teachers to remain unmarried ; better to many 
than to give way to incontinence; but, he strongly 
recommends, that tbey abide even as he; that 
is to say, free from the enjoyments and cares of 
marriage. And,. indeed, when the professions of men 
are, that they mortify their flesh, that they have 
devoted their bodies to the lord, that abstinence 1* a 
part of their duty towards God, that to him their 
vessels are dedicated, and when, on this account, 
they are maintained free of labour and receive great 
deference, respect and obedience; it does not seem 
unreasonable, or unjust, nay, some Christians insist, 
that it is demanded by decency and piety, that they 
denytbemselvesall carnal enjoyments, 'fo this we may 
add, that the priest has his fleck to superintend ; that, 
by the most solemn of vows, he takes on him the care 
of souk; that his business is not only to preach, but to 
set an example of, the mortification of the flesh ; that 
he is to teach and watch over the children of others ; ' 



\ 
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that he is to visit the sick in houses other than his own ; 
that, in short, theTnorals, the minds, the souk of his 
flock vare committed to him ; and, that all these de- 
mand an absence' of those domestic delights, cares 
and anxieties, which reason tells ns must, in many 
cases, be but too incompatible with the diligent and zea- 
lous discharge of the duties of the pastor. Hence the 
urgent recommendation of the great Apostle of the 
Christian Church to its pastors, " to abide even as I ; " 

and, it is well known, that he abode unmarried, 
that he abstained from all worldly enjoyments, that 

he devoted himself to God, and that he even " worked 
with : his hands," that he might have wherewith to 
assist the indigent. . . 

How different the " doctrine of devils !" This doc- 
trine proposes no check to the marriage of priests of 
any denomination. They may have wives, and as . 
many, one after another, as mortality and choice shall 
afford them the opportunity of having. They are 
called upon, by these men " who speak lies in hypo- 
crisy, " to practise no " moral restraint." No cala- 
mities are anticipated from the increase of their off- 
springs begotten in plenteous ease, and fed and clothed 
and reared and maintained by the labour of those 
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very classes, to the indigent amongst whom these 
impious men would forbid marriage on pain of absolute 
starvation ! Properly so maintained if they please, 
because agreeably to the settled laws of the land, to 
which we all owe obedience, and which we are all 
bound to support; but, if no cltpck is demanded here, 
surely, none can be demanded on those who labour. 

As to the other description of persons, alluded, to 
above, the Scripture does not, indeed, speak so posi- 
tively, but, still 9 it does speak with sufficient clearness. 
If the fallen state of man has rendered necessary ft de- 
scription of persons, harsh, unfeeling and cruel bythe 
habits of their calling ; a description of persons whose 
food and raiment are derived from the 'miseries of 
others, and whose enjoyments are the fruit of sorrow, 
who can know no harmony but in quarrels and in strife, 
whose eyes can see nothing in man's actions or cha- 
racter but what is criminal ; a description of persons 
constantly in search after flaws and faults, and to 
whose souls of chicane quiet possession of property 
and spotless innocence in word and deed are as the 
eyes of the basilisk : if the fallen state of man has 
created such a description of persons, it does not 
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seem impious to think that human laws should in- 
terfere to prevent, or, at least, to check their in- 
crease. And," some have thought that this is 
consonant with ancient usage ? Look into the 
Books of King8,^Chromcles, Jeremiah > and Da- 
niel, and you will find, that this description of per- 
sons were disqualified to ibecome husbands and 
fathers ; and for a] very sufficient reason, . namely, 
that, being necessarily habituated to the practising of 
harshness and cruelty, they ought not to be permitted 
to produce; their -like and to endanger thereby the 
hearts and minds. and souls of a whole community, 

4 

When the tyrant Ahajb had an act of injustice to ex- 
ecute, the instrument was a person of the calling 
here alluded to. And, in the memorable case of the 
unfortunate Vasbti, whom the tyrannical and capri- 
cious Ahasuerus turned away, stigmatized and 
stripped, only because she would not condescend to 
be set up in public as a show, we find the principal 
advisers and executors of the barbarous deed to be 
of that calling to which we are here alluding ; and, 
we find also, that the persons of that calling were, by 
means the most effectual, prevented from increasing 
and multiplying. 
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Bat, do the nnpiotts preocbw* of the -^ docti»w 
- of derii8 ,, "wfefe tatputfa^hediatttfee ifictpasetf fftft 
description of persons ? Do the?p wwfr 'to ^rferettt 
ffcwt from marrying ? Do lliey grudge food and 
raiment, eten to gluttony and drunkenness, And ftW* 
tng robes and flBKng locks, to this brazen, faw ft u g, 
mischid^hatching and pain-inflicting tribe t Do they 
caH on us to put the foot on this viper*s nest, from 
which spring half the miseries of human fife t BTo; 
but on that of the harmless and industrious plover, 
which, without any cares, any caressing/ any foster- 
ing, on our part, gives us food in due season^ and sets 
us atn example of gentleness, patience and fortitude 1 

'Thank God, we are^ not so far debased, so com 1 - 
pletely lost to all sense of moral and religious feeling 
so wholly divested of that common sense which 
teaches us to refraitt from acts tending to our own 
destruction, as to listen patiently to this advice, though 
pressed upon us with all the craft and all the malfg- 
nity of Satan when he seduced our first parents. If 
we were, in evil hour, to listen to and act upon, that 
advice, what would be the consequences ? These 
speakers of " lies in hypocrisy" pretend, that the in- 
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crease of the people exceeds the increase m food.. 
Why do they not, then, propose to check the increase 
of those who eat and do not produce, instead of those 
who predtfde Mftat they themselves eat, and what is 
eaten by those who produce nothing ! "Why do they 
not propose to stop the increase of moujfas without 
hands f Why do they propose to cheftk the increase 
<rf the labouring classes and propose no such check 
on the classes of idlers ! 

Kit, this is a false pretence. They well know,' that 
with the mouth come the hands ; and that, if labour 
receive its due reward, labour itself is diuffliteht 
cheek on the increase of man. What they aim at, 
k, to have the benefit of the labour appropriated 
solely to the use of the idlers. They would restrain 
the labourer from marrying, that they and the like of 
litem might enjoy and revel in luxury by means of 
the further deductions* that they would then make 
fram his labour. They, foolish as well ds wicked, 
woiltd check the breed of the drudge that draws the 
plough) that more of the pasture, the corn and the ' 
hay may be devoured by the hunter and the racer ; 
forgetting, that, in proportion as the drudge slackens 
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his traces, the high-blooded breeds must cease 
tQ eat . 

Besides, if this fiend-like doctrine were adopted, 
what would be the moral consequences ! What limits 
would there be to that promiscuous intercourse, to 
which the sexes would constantly be impelled by a 
passion implanted by-nature in the breast of every 
living creature, most amiable in itself and far too 
strong to be subdued by any apprehensions to which 
the human heart is liable! These impious "bars 
and hypocrites" affect to believe, that young men and 
women would, out of fear of the law, impose on them- 
selves " a moral restraint." What! a moral restraint 
in defiance of nature, in defiance of their very organi- 
zation, and in defiance, too, of all the commands and 
, all the promises of God 1 A moral restraint in 
defiance of these! The very thought is madness 
as well as impiety ; and no law, founded on such a 
notion, could produce any but immoral consequences, 
except universal and just contempt and hatred of 
those who should be so foolish and so detestably 
wicked as to pass such a law. 
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The Book of Common Prayer of our reformed * 
church declares to us, that it " is meet for Christian ' 
men to marry/' It tells us, that " littl^ children are 
u as arrows in the hand of the giant, and blessed is the 
" man that hath his quiver full of them." One of the 
principal causes of dissenting from, and protesting 
against, the Church of our fathers, was, that it did - 
not permit priests to marry, though the prohibition 
was, as we have before seen, sanctioned by, and 
founded on, the express and urgent recommendation- 
of Saint Paul, who added his great example to the 
precept ; and though, as we have also before seen, 
the recommendation; was backed by muheroua and 
most cogent reasons, connected with the diligent and 
zealous discharge of the duties of teachers of religion, 
lliejre have been those who were of opinion^ that this 
was, at bottom, the main point with many of those 
who made the reformation. But, be that . as it may, : 
it is a fact not to be denied, that one great ground of 
objection to the ^Catholic church, was, that she did 
not permit the. priests to marry. And, what was the 
foundation of the objection ! Why this > that, if not , 
permitted to marry, they would, they must, be guilty 
of criminal intercourse; for that, it was to suppose an 
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impossibility > it was to set reason* nature and Gqd at 
defiance* to suppose tbat, without inlying, Aft 
priests could preserve, their ptfrify. 

Xhfe to a faq t ftdlorio^fl in, every part of the world 
wJtu&gr tjhe sound el tbe woed* Gathelie and Pro* 
t«*S9* Im* reached. WeU» then,; if this objection to 
ttaCMkolk ekmahwere yreU founded, what becomes 

of ; &e ptw&Efr of that u morai restraint" which these 

* * 

speaker* o£ ",lies in hypwcisy," have now, all of a 
sodden, discovered lor the me. of the whole body of 
tbfcjWbennBg classes of this kingdom 1 If men* few 
ifi miiftber, .educated for the purpose of the aatnktry, 
bound by tfbe- most solemn v#m of chastity, jealous 
toi tf^rnlwit degree, for the Wfrotation of their arise* 
prfctuing lasting and abstinence, early and latom 
liafciclarches* visiting . constantly the aiek, superrii- 
tiov.au then* minds, having the aw&l apeetoele of 
death abnoot dairy wider their eyea, and clothed in 
a$aife which ^jf itself was a deep montiieatioa and 
am antidote to passion. in the beholders ; & such men 
(HMri&not contain j if it were deemed itmpwbb for 
snoh<iaeD to restrain themselvea; and* if thin imp*)*- 
idwhrj Twpge one of the grounds ftr orertitfnifig a 



ct ttti tli <hathttd ertftted ammigst wit- fa&erfe fcr six 
hfcfttired years, »w%at hypocrites rnwst (he reformers 
olMfe ^church have been! or, what. hypocrites fere? 
tftWe wlKrw>w J prete«id, that mere " i**nit*eitn*hW 
i^n^r'a >p«5fifTOfon to marry, of Mffficie'iitfertie 
to preserve dfitPiftfllfhdtfce -tsf tomers' men an* 
maids ! 

No : adopt this impious ^doctrine, pass a law to 
put it in fonce, and all the bands of society are 
broken. Stigmatize marriage, and promiscuous 
intercourse is warranted and encouraged by law. 
To stay the current of the natural and amiable 
passions is to war against nature and against God. 
If the terms of ttie gratification be changed from 
the obligations of marriage to the voluntary offerings 
of affection or caprice, the indulgence can only be 
the more frequent and followed by effects more 
calamitous. From a community of fathers, mothers 
and families of children, this kingdom, so long and so 
justly famed for kind husbands, virtuous wives, affec- 
tionate parents and dutiful children, will become one 
great brothel of unfeeling paramours, shameless 
prostitutes, and miserable homeless bastards. Such 
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is the point at which the greedy and crafty speaker* 

# 

of " lies in hypocrisy" are aiming ; but, to "that 
point they will never attain as long as there shall 
remain amongst us any portion of that justice *nd 
humanity, which hare always heretofore been In- 
separable from the name of England. 
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« Woe to the idle Shepherd that leavetb the flock!"-; . >i ) 

Zwhariah, Ch. XI. V. 17, 

" Woe be to the Shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves ! 
"Should not the Shepherds feed the flocks? Ye eat the fat> 
u and ye clothe you witli the wool) ye kill, them that are fedf 
A but ye feed not the flock. The diseased have ye not strength- 
** ened, neither have ye healed that* which was .sick, nehlies 
" have ye bound up that which was broken, neither have ye 
" .brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye 
" sought that which was lost; but with force and with crafty 
" have ye ruled them. And they were scattered, because 
" there is no shepherd." Ezekiel, Ch. 94. V. a— & 



BLASPHEMY is the outcry of the day. To bla$- 
pkeme is to revile Gad. But, according to the modern 
interpretation of the word, blasphemy means' the €»- 

^^^^^am^jm j|X^ jm ^MSkA^a^SsHa^Bv^ sa^m £ss^a ^BMa^a^mSSmai^sa ^%sf v^sai^ eT^easMia^SJeVmr^B^BSk 
^^^r^slS^SySjSMVv ayy Sj# WWWOT*0» "Jaw vs^^r •jBsJP^PSJST ^"Wv ^^M afpBS^ ^^paw S^N^a^BBMSMM) 
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Parsons .and Titus. 

Religion. Now, does it not become us to consider a 
little bow it can be that this disbelief, sometimes called 
ta/frfeftfy, can possibly exist in this country! It may 
be observed, bete, by the way, that Jews are notorious 
infidels ; that they profess to ridicule the Christian Re- 
ligion and boastingly call its founder an impostor. Yet, 
we see that the Jews are not denominated blasphemers. 
The Jews are not prosecuted. The Jews are, as we 
well know, a most cherished sect ; and are possessed of 
influence that can han% ; l*e 4tt»cribed. 

It is not mjr object, however, to defend, or to apolo- 
gise for, the entertaining, ancLmuch less the promul- 
gating, of principles of infidelity; but, to inquire how 
it can%aye Irappened, that sudh a contoraal, interference 
of the secular arm should have been necessary to check 
the progress of this unbeiie£ We believe the Chris- 
tian faith to be true; .we believe it to bame <b*en the 
Wofk of God himself: we believe, that by inspiration 
from Him came the Book of that faith, ftow, tmtK 
ev^n wj^iqut any such Support ; clear truth is a *Wng 
so strong in itself, that we always-. firmly rely. en. its 
yjft aiiipg in the en<l Bow co^es.^ tb^'ttyt£ tejlth 
ito important 'as this, and supported i)y'8tich authority, 
rf^\(t stan4 in need of the puny^isj^n^^^^apd 
imprisonment ! This would naturally surprise us, even 
if the Christian TieffgRm wefeTeTt : Unprovided with a 
priesthood estab^j^ ty Juunan^lajr^ wj^,^ *mist 

our *^ta jj^ 

hood, apjpojnted fo^^sole^^^po^ q£ i^ol^f** 
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tfsiigieti, and* that that priesthood receive, generally 
speaking, a tenth part of all the produce df the«artas 
when we reflect, that the whole of our country is divided 
foft^fttnail districts ; (hat each -of these contain a Iiviag 
for* prfeat ; that, in each of taesfe districts th^ffffast 
basa^buiich'to pray and pr^fidhifi; and tbat&s'eflfce 
grres hin*yrcact direct power and greater influwkein 
ge«uhur>a»wwell as spiritual matters! 

SnrdLytan^taWiahraeaf b W tfafctnifchiffo b*ft*Vqu*te 
to the siifawting ef imf fc ; and of tnitl,ikm, tfcal haa 
thvraanction of the word of God himself! Surety we 
ought to .hear > of no necessity for the interference of 
kraryess, juries, :ji*%ea, and gaolers ; to uftott a bfeBef 
m thsttrasfi>! Yet, we- A) hear of siteh wyterfeuenee 
and, indteed* toe hear of little eke; fc#tiie ery of.Uat- 
j>Adsty rfeswtxhwn the senate as wtil stf 'in.dfooauftft, 
antv it we?g)v* credit te all we hear, we *tuet hellere, 
strtlbtapfeewera actually eveittpread the land. 

&efcvU4, then) see, leather tlji& inuna&ion of ksV 
4eljjjty nay mot possiblyibe ascnbable tatherwoaf flfra*. 
foil performance of duti** m the pmrt of 4M*jaw* 
fnUrtkoQiL To awi&t am» i^M* inquiqf«let : us. ihjst ,soe> 
what' 4ho*dHfcx. axe ; «amd tbia-we^sbajl bast asc$rjajn 
|yi%l)ai into^her Wstory, at (Jie. remunegftfion r Py» - 
vjdei iw Aose4uti^in other wopfo into the JKjtfr>ry> 
yf.tkm ti#e*>t which now amount, to **cb an^enomwus 
*W Inverting, the orjfer in tfbipb tfcy. bajsvsjta^,, 

N 2 
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these are Jhe. jjures topics which' 1 mean tfr discuss fe» 
this ditooajrse. 



>..>:. 






I. I read in a Trad, called the " Hxtsbandmcm* 
Manual*" published by the Parsons* Bookseller*,; 
F. & C. Rivington, for the " Society for/ promoting! 
Girtftum Knowledge," sold for twopence, and said (to* 
be " written by a Minister An the Country for the use 
" o/AtfpamAtoiiers/'the following words, put into the 
mouth* o? the Husbandman when he is " setting foftk 
hit tithe;* 9 and f hafre hare to beg tfaereader to observe; 
that these words are dut into the Husbandman's mouth 
by his Person.-^" Now 1 am setting forth God's portion ; 
"and, as it were, offering to Him the fruits of my in* 
*' crease : and truly, it would be an lingrateful thing m 
" me to deny Hhn a tenth part/ from whom I receive 
(( the whole. But why do I talk of denying it Him!, 
"It is in truth robbing Him, to withhold but the: letat 
" part of this, which the piety of our ancestors hath 
" dedicated to Him. Alas! it is what I never had a 
" right to: and when I set forth the tithe, I give tiim 
" that which never was mine. I never bought it in any 
<• purchase, nor do I pay for it any rent What then ! 
14 Shall our ancestors engross the whole reward of this 
"piety ¥' No, I am resolved to partake with them; 
" for what they piously gave, I will religiously pay; and 
M I in my heart bo far approve of what they have done, 
14 that were it left to myself, to set apart what portion 
• I myself should think fit, for the maintenance of 5od*i 
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"^ministers, I should take care that he, by whom 1 re- 
ceive spiritual things, should want nothing of my 
temporal*-' " , 



4< 



i 

i 



We will not, r Upon an occasion like this, give utter- 
ance to tho$e thoughts which are naturally awakened by 
the reading of such a passage, written, as the title as* 
*erts, to "advance the Glory of Gh>d!" We will 
restrain oursebrei, in' this case, and suppress that indig- 
nation an expression of which this fnsult to our under- 
-standings would fully warrant ; but, when blasphemy is 
the outcry of the .day ^' we may appeal to juries and 
judges, -whether; a greater, more- impudent mockery of 
ihe name of God thai* this, was ever printed or uttered 
by mortal man f Not content with this, Iwwever, the 
impious man, whose writings the 1 *' 'Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge" «erids forth, proceeds thus, 
id a , speeies of prayer that he also' puts into the Hus- 
ban^man's mouth :>^' Do thou ' therefore, : my God, 
44 -accept of this tribute which I owe Thee for' all thy 
5" mercies.*' It is, I confess; thine -own, but do thou 
•* accept of me in rendering thee thine own ; for thou, 
«*• who searchest the hearts* knowest that 1 do ii cheer- 
" fully, freelyj and willingly: : And 1 beseech thee to 
44 keep iaie in the frame of mi mi, that I iriay heVer coyet 
14 any man's goods, much less thai wtiiclris'tMn& ' Set 
41 a watch, Lord; over mme'eyes atad'hamfe, let tbetn 

* nerer lie denied with rapine and sacrilegfe $ that so 

* the dreadful 1 curse which foUOweth^Q 1 thief Tn ay 
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" never enter into my house to consume it And for 
(C ther I pray thee, that or thy me*cy then mayest so 
" bless the labour of my hands, that I may bare a large 
" portion yearly dedicated to thy service ; and that in 
" exchange for these thing* temporal, I may receive 
" the things which are spiritual and eternal." 

Monstrous mockeiy ! But, let us put a few questions 
to this "Minister in the Country/' Wp will not ftere 
ask fcim how the husbandman can be giving tithe in 
exchmgt for spiritual food, in those three cases* pes* 
baps, out of five, where he seldom or never sees Che lace 
,of the parson who receives the tithe ; we wiH not a*k 
him fta*, ixrtbi* place, because a fitter place may offer ; 
but, we wM ask him on what authority he calls the tithe 
" GM'* fortion ; "- in what part of bit word God has 
ttumnutflded any portion at all of the psednce of the 
eerthto be given to a Christian Priest} Does he appeal 
fathe Mosaic |<aw % Why, than, does be net keep the 
9*bbnth and not the ford's Day* Why does he not 
kj|l tfee 3?a*ch*l Lamb, and ofer up burnt offerings ! 
TOff *>e» be eaj Wood* bacon* and bare*? And* p*r* 
fertv^t!«rte*»9 be 3Pt cafltert hjtnsetf with a tenth 
ef fa* mmm? «id sot take a. tenth of the mpp; 
a*4> fiftber^ why does he not diwie his tithe with * the 
agor,. fte jukiew en* *e stranger,* and not beep ifc «*• 
fo JWvMeM ! An4» beside* tfcs, why deas he not,, e^ the 
LajfKfss $& i i ei tM U w a, ftr bip*etf apd Ms eJulo>m # art 
etAfru>«/4^^ils^a9i4^ssessA«sP "AttlbVtarite 
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« IKat ft wflnlfa thj gate* ; thou shalt not forsake him ; 
"TO % has no par* itor inheritors* with thee*' 9 

K^s t$£kr, therefore, that he has ho foundation on 
&h ffiwAitLaiv 5 arid> a > & oar Saviour and his Aposr 
tfts, "861 fine wdfll do they say to give countenance to 
juch.'U claim ; while, on the other hand, they say quite 
enough to satisfy any niari, that they never intended, 
ne%r so muct as thought of, suet a mode of maintaining 
£ (Jfifistikn teacner. In the first place Qiir Lord declares 
life Law of Moses to be abrogated. He sets aside even 
tffe Sabbath. &nd, when (he Pharisee in i the pageable, 
t&lk&d that ne paid tithes of all that he possessed, the 
ranifi£1fe received is quite sufficient to snow the -degree 
of nietit tnat Christ allotted to that sort of piety; and, 
indeed, tins parable seems to have Keen used fcjr th$ 
express purpdtie of exposing the cunning of the then 
Jewish priests and the folfy of their dupes in relying on 
the efneacy of paying tithes. 

i 
But, what do we want more than the silence oi our 

Saviour 4s to thli point t If the tenth of the " tncrigte " ' 

(for it was not the crop, or gross produce) was intended 

by nim still to be given to the teachers of religion, would 

"he, who was laying down the new laix, have never said 

a jingle word on so important a matter ! Nay, w^en 

he was tailing leave of his Apostles and sending then* 

forth to preach his wont, so far is he from Aidking ah*ut 

tithes, that he bids them take neither purse nor script 
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but to tit down with those who were willing, to 
fAem, and to eat wAat people had a mind to 'give them* 
adding, that " the labourer was worthy r of hU hire." 
That is to say, of food, drink and lodging, while he was 
labouring. And is it on this, the only ward Jesus Christ 
ever says about compensation of any sort ; is it on tfcu 
that Christian teachers found their claim to a tenth of 
the whole of the, produce ofa t country /If this be the 
way in which they interpret the Scriptures it is tim? 
indeed that we read and judge for ourselves ! Ob, no ! 
Not a word (lid our Saviour say about tithes; not, a 

* * 

word about rich Apostles, but enough and enqugh abort 
poor ones ; not a word about worldly goods,, except to 
say, that those who wished to possess them could not 
be his disciples : enough about rendering to Cauar the 
things that, were Caesar's, but not a word about render- 
ing to the Priests any thin&at all. In short,, from one 
end of the. Gospel to the other, he preaches humility, 
lowliness, ah. absence of all desire to .possess worldly 
riches,' and he expressly enjoins his disciples "/reefy 
to give, as they had freely received." 

And, as to the Apostles, what did they do ? Did they 
not act according to the command of Christ ! Did.thej 
not live in common in all 'cases where that was praet^ 
cable! Did they hot disclaim all worldly possession*?, 
In Corinthians, Chap. ix. Saint . Paul lays down the 
rule of compensation ; and what is it ! Why, that as the 
. "ox was not to be muzzled when he was treading o^t 
" the corn,' 9 the teacher' was to have food, if .necessary. 
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for bis teaching, for that God had " ordained thai they 

which preach the Gospel should Ave of the Gospel" 

But, is here a word about tithes? And would the 

Apostle hare omitted a thing of so much importance ! 

In another part of this same chapter, he : asks: " Who 

goeth a warfare at any time tit his own dharges?" 

Which clearly- shows, that all that was meant was 

entertainment on the way, or when the preacher was < 

jftimkome; and, when the preaching was on the spot 

wrore the preacher lived, it is clear, from the whole of 

the Acts of the Apostles and from the whole of the 

Epistles, that no such thing as compensation; in any 

sliape or of any kind, was thought 6f. - Saint Paul, in 

• • ■ ' • k 

Writing to the teachers in Thessalcraia, says: "Study 

'* to be quiet and do your own business, and to work 

" with your own hands as we commanded you" 

IThess. Chap. iv. ver. 11. And again, in 2 Thess. 

Chap: hi. ver. 8, he lids the teachers remember, " Nei- 

" ther did we eat any man's bread for nought; but 

14 ^wrought with labour and travel, night and day, that 

• ■ - • . ■ * * * 

" we might not be chargeable to any " 

,, , . • . . 

' And yet this " Minister in the Country? whose wri- 
tings the " Society for the propagation of Christian 

i • ; • « 

Knowledge" puts forth,' would have us believe, that 
** -God has set apart" a tenth part of the whole of the 
produce of the country For the uste of this *' Minister*' 
and'his brethren ! That, for the present, it is so set 
apart by the la&s, in* England, we know very weH ; bat 
that is qui*? Mother matter ; and, as we shali^ee by- 

F B 
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anjlrby, Um law has been eAaa^ inanj tun**, and 

™^ 9f W^e, be cbaqged .agatou 

• » * ... 

Tlwa, then, that titfoearest upon n<j jcrtpftroiauihoritf 
is,* clear case; and we have qexttoinqujre-intatiietr 
origin and the intended use of them in thin kingdom^ , 

Thifc writer o( Tract* for the " Christian Knowledge 
SflWfy*" wishing to inspire hi* parishioner* with* fifct 
ji^ty and to tarn it to hi* own account, says, that Hm- 
" j?iety 9/ awr 4ffcf#0iw dedicated titties to God;" and 
tfcen lie ^xelajma; " shall ou* ancestor* ^gvom. <ftff 
tfvMfe fw«*d V thpa piety !'- He omiteta tell Ins patyjb* 
ion^iffc that these <4 jMot« ancestor?" of ours wore /£?*£% 
Gq^kplfo, againsj whose faith he protests ; whose (foc*< 
tranche calls ido&trqup and <$wwmM* ; ^nd from whom* 
he and his fellows, and their Protestant predecessors^ 
tQQ% those ve?y tithes which those "jpt^ic*." be^erest* 
in idolatrous and " damnable doctrines" dedicated: te» 
God i Hp omits to tell his parishioners thjss but, lefj$»i 
them to believe, that this present church was in, e*|st*> 
ence when tithes were first introduced in England ; *fbr> 
it would h&v* hfi^en, awkward indete&to extol the piety of 
thos$frera w&om, he and his fellows tad taken, the Hihfi* 
awmj! Botv it becomes us, who ar^.^hout to inquir« 
whether thj& present clergy perfm$. their, chtiw*, , tO,^o. 
back to this cpnd^t of these "jtfau* ancestors^" fpr^ 
there,; in tfee jqatiiw?for instituting tithes, we shall find 
what tfaie <&<*>* wer& expected tote; and* U» &<*»> 
whatthosp duties now are. ■ * * 
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W^ have teen that tithes rest on no j**/rtmtaJ 
autiioriry;' and we bare now to see how thepoatase to 
exist m England, into which Christianity was notia* 
troduced until 000 years after the birth of Christ U 
the meanwhile it had made its' way oyer the greater 
part of the continent of Europe, and the Pop* of Rome, 
as the successor of St: Peter, had long been the Wad 
oftbeChmrch. In the year 000 the then Pope, who** 
ftamfewas 6ftHGo*Y, sent a monk, whose name was* 
Austin, with 40 others under him, from Rome foEri* 
g*and, to convert the English. They landed in Kekit 
*ttd*h* Mag of Kent (there were several kingdoms 
England then) received fftem well, became, a convert; 
and built houses for them at Canterbury. The monks 
went preaching about Kent, as our missionaries 4o 
amongst the Indians. They lived m common* and 
on what people gave tkem. As the Christian religion 
extended itself over the country, other such assem- 
blages ef priests- as that at Canterbury were fenaed; 
but these being found insufficient, the lords of great 
landed estates built churches and parsonage* houses 
on them, and endowed them with lands and fitftesaftftr 
sne mode in fashion on the Continent The estate, or 
district, allotted to a church,, now became, a jrartns; 
and, in time, dioceses arose, and the division betoam^ 
as to territory, ptetty much what it is now. 

r .Here, then we. learn the jnoiftretof :u oufv|Notit an- 
cestors ,J in making these endowments of dfetas. ?°4F 
wished to have a priest always at hand to Mat Aft* 
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ignorant, to baptize children, to tisi4 tfc tick, to*rf- 
minuter comfort^ to fee the peoce-nutAer, die bind friend 
and the -grvtde of his people. 'Nor. were these tithes to 
be devoured, or squandered* by the priests. They 
were divided thus: " Let the Priests receive the tithes 
" of the people, and keep a written account of all that 
" hare paid them;' and divide them, in the presence 
** of such as fear <3od, according* to canonical autho- 
t'rity. Let them, set apart the first share for the 
44 building and ornaments of the church; and di* 
('tribute the second id the poor and stranger* with' their 
*• own hands, in mercy and hsmiHty; and reserve Dm 
" third part for theihseives." Euraic's Canons, 24th. 

• These were the intentions of " our pious ancestors;" 
and this brings us loathe second topic, of my discourse ; 
namely, the\Put&**xf M* Parsons. 



, * 
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II. The very motives for building ohurfehetand en* 
flowing them 'with tithes provfe,'that the constant res* 
deuce of the. priest; or patson; in his parish was his 
Urst duty; for,, what was the endowment for else ! And, 
1 state upon authority atf good as any that history esft 
presen t, that for nearly five hundred years after ihe 
introduction ef Christianity, no such custom prevailed 
in England as of hiring curates, or other deputies, to 
supply the place of toe parson who had the living 
Our " pious ancestors " * ere,' therefore, sensible as well 
as pious; they required duties in return for wbatthty 
vsfttfedota the parsons. These parsons were/ bWks, 
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let it be remembered, unmarried men ; and, if we are 
to impute (and which injustice we ought) the institu- * 
tion of tithes to the piety of pur ancestors, we must also 
impute to their piety the establishing of a priesthood 
not permitted to marry ! We must impute this to their 
piety, and, indeed, to their u?isdowi also i fo^, how obvious 
are the reasons that the tithes never could be applied 
according to the intention of the founders, if the priests 
bad wives and families to maintain ! 

• * . 

Thus, then, if we be to appeal to our pious ancea* 

tors, and pious and praiseworthy we must allow them 
to have been ; if the •' Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge " will insist upon referring us to these our 
ancestors as examples for us to follow as to this great 
matter of tithes, we have to remind it and the parsom 
of thewight things ;— -1. That the doctrines of the Ca- 
tholic Church, which our pious ancestors endowed with 
the tithes, are, by our present parsons, declared to be 
idolatrous and damnable. — 2. That our para $ call the 
head of that Church Antichrist and the Whc y of Ba- 
bylon.— 8. .That this same " Society for tL,~ propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge " advertise no less than 
fourteen separate works written by our bishops and 
archbishops " against poperv," that is to say against 
that very faith to support which our pious ancestors insti- 
tuted tithes. — 4. That we may be allowed to wonder 
how it can hav,e come to pass, that, as the errors of 
our pious ancestors were found,, at the end of eleven 
s\undred years, to be jo damnable, the tithes which they 
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granted were hot at all erroneous\ but, as this parson 
now tells us, were " dedicated to God!" — 6. That our 
pious ancestors gave only a third of the tithes to the 
parsons. — 6. That they required the parson to expend 
a third on the building and ornaments of the church.— 
7. That they required him to distribute the other third 
to the poor and the stranger with his own hand* in mercy' 
and humility. — And, 8. That they required him to be 
constantly resident and not to marry, and compelled 4 
him to take an oath of celibacy, in order that, diveajed 
of the cares and anxieties inseparable from a wife 
and family, he might wholly devote himself to the ser- 
vice of God, and be in very truth that which the Bible* 
from one end to the other, requires a priest to be, 
a faithful and diligent shepherd of the religious flock ; 
and, for being which merely in name y such woes are 
pronounced against priests both by prophets and. 
apostles. 

- Of these eight things we have to remind the parsons, 
when they tell us to look at the conduct of our pious 
ancestors; and especially when they tell us to follow 
the exampU of those ancestors with regard to tithe*. 
These were the conditions on which the tithes tfere x 
given, and this might be truly said to be dedicating ' 
them to God. Accordingly we find, mat, as long as th6 
tithes were applied to these purposes, there were no ' 
poor-rates ; no vagrant act was required ; no church' 
rates were demanded of the people ; and yet all those . 
magnificent cathedrals and those churches were built, 
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Ike teatrfp and sofkttty of which are now' the monu- 
ments of their great, and of our Httte, minds: 

But, above all' things, when our parsons bid us loot 
at the piety of our ancestors in this article of tithes, we 
ought to bear hi nrind, that the parson of our ancestors 
remained always with hi* flock; that he was allowed 
to hire no substitute: that he could have but one living ; 
and, indeed, that he could never change from one to 
another > but must remain for life with the church to 
which he was first appointed. The Canons of our 
pious ancestors said this : " Let no priest remove for 
u gain from one church to another, but ever continue 
" m that, t6 which he was ordained, so long as he 
" fivei." 

Wi* was truly being a shepherd ; and; as the parson 
could have no family of his own, his flock had the 
whole of his cares, and, indeed, his snare of the tithes 
wfefr necessarily expended in his parish. Will the 
" Society for the propagation of Christian Knowledge " 
say that this is the case note? Will they say, that the 
parsons now constantly reside on their livings, and thai 
their time and tithes are wholly spent amongst their 
parishioners? If they cannot say this, let them and the 
parsons cease to remind as of our pious ancestors, lest 
wMhmmind them of the conduct of the parsons of those 
ass esso rs. Indeed, it would be prudent in the present 
p s fl sj on a never to remind us either of those ancestors 
or oftheir conduct as to matters of tefigion ; because; it 
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is impossible for us, if 00 reminded, not to make com* 
parisons; and, especially when we are bidden to look 
back to those ancestors for an example to follow in mat- 
ters of this sort ; it is impossible for us not to perceive 
a most monstrous inconsistency in. this eulogium 09 
our ancestors, when compared with the assertion* o( 
our parsons as to the error$ % the idolatry, the damna* 
bleness, of the doctrines, in which those ancestors, during; 
a period of eleven hundred years, lived and died! We 
tee our parsons, upon every occasion that offers* opposing* 
even the smallest proposed relaxation of the laws whi^fr. 
so sorely oppress our Catholic fellow subjects; that is 
to say, those who have remained, through three hundred, 
years of persecutions, steady .in the faith of their 8J*d, 
our pious ancestors. We see Qur parsons resisting with 
might and main every measure proposed for relieving 
the Catholics from any of the restraint* that have been 
imposed upon them, or any of the pains and penalties 
to which they have been kept continually exposed. We 
see our parsons yielding readily enough to the free 
toleration of those who deny the divinity of Christ, who 
laugh at baptism and the sacrament of the Lord '« sup? : 
per ; but, as to those who adhere to the faith of our piot* 
ancestors, to these our parsons will grant no indulgence. 
They are so watchful as to these, that when some 

* 

Catholic ladies proposed to keep a school at Wist-, 
Chester, our parsons called for an act ©/ parMbmmt*. 
and obtained it, to prevent those ladies from taking. 
Protestant children into their school, lest those, eh&fos«JU 
ffoujkl be converted to that very faith which wMt'taft 
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by our pious ancestors, <#ho founded the churches in 
which. our, parstns preach; and who endowed' those 
•churches with 1 the tithes that our parsons now receive ; 
and, observe, for which endowment our parsons extol 
them to the heavens, call them pious, call them wise 
while, at the^ very same moment, they assert, that the 
hare fact of a man's holding firm to the faith of those 
pious and wise ancestors ought to be considered as a 
disqualification for places of trust or for the making of 
laws ! Aye, and while they assert this of the faith of 
our pious ancestors, they tell us, through the medium 
of their "Society for promoting Christian Knowledge" 
that those who gave the tithes io ] uphold that faith, 

" dedicatea theni fo Qod! h * '- 

, ' , •• , ■ •*■ . t^ 

° . 4 .. . \ ' - • 

\ 

The human heart is capable of strong feelings, the 
Iminan tongue of strong expressions ; but, did heart ever 
feel, did, tongue ever utter, indignation adequate to this 
monstrous inconsistency ! 

... ,/ 

But, is it not worth our while, even if it wete only 
for the curiosity of the thing, to inquire how the tithes, 
dedicated to -a faith- which our parsons hold in abhor- 
rence, camfc to be possessed by our parsons ? Is it not 
worth our while to inquire, how it came to pass, that, 
when our parsons found the faith of our ancestors so 
erroneous as to be called idolatrous and damnable; 
'when they found the faith so bad as to require rooting 
out even by most cruel penal laws ;' how it came to 
pass, that, when the} found the faith so utterly abonuoft* 
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We; h»fc it came to pass, that when they were puffing 
down usage** cssjfesililsand altars, and Werte swedp 
H^ ewray all the other memorial* of the faith of otir 
pious anoqstors, they should have suffteitid the par- 
sonaQ+hrtm*, the glebes the titke* an* even Easter 
Qfetin#i *> w»l*k\ i»y,- and h&*e frtfen *Ae*e fo 
$tem*hkh> mt to be enjoyed, too, not in third party 

bottewMr^ 

* * . . "* ' 

..This ir a. very interesting matter, and an inquiry 
inlo it will naturally lead me, by-ond-by, to my, third 
and concluding topic, namely, whether the present 
pai*oo» perform? the duties which were in the eon-; 
temptation of those who endowed the Church with tfthefe, ' 
and whether the alleged infidelity of the day, may not 
po^ohly Ije. aambable to the want of a performance 
of- those duties, 

The tithes were, as we hare teon, given to, fend 
enjoyed, or, rather, administered by, the Catholic 
parsons- fer about eleven out of the fourteen hundred 
yean of their, existence in England. Tor the first tire 
ont of the eleven* no such thing as turn ^ residence ^ or 
stipendiary curating, was known, After the Normans 
invaded England these things began ; and, in time, 
by <me means or. another, by kings, nobles and mo- 
nasteries, the parishes vrere greatly robbed of their 
tithes, and miserable vicars and curates were placed 
in the Churches in numeroas cases. At last that event 
which is oallefl the Reformation took place ; and, ttfe 



struggle endsd in tbe*M*tta>w of the Catholic and 
th^ QetaWishm^pt <rf the ftortetiatit 'Church; that is td 
^,a Cb™^ whi^ pnrtatfa 8^ak^the<£athohr faith, 
to vphold which t^flf^y Jkad>teen instituted. 

The new parson*, thpugh Jbey j*<*a*^ against the 
/aiM of the Catholic parsQna, did by w> meant protest 
against the tithe* which had been grafted to uphold 
it They professed to keep all thai was good, and to 
cast off all that was bad, of tfee old Church. What too* 
good and what bad, we laymeft may, perhaps, not lie 
competent judges of ; bn$ we k#ow. that they kept ve*y 
carefully all the parsonage-houses, all the glebes, all 
the titles, all the Easter Offerings,*!} the surplice. fees; 
and that they cast off constant residence, division of 
tithes into thirds, keeping the churches in repair, tiring 
unmarried, and relieving the poor and the stranger with 
their own hands in mercy and humility, Such, indeed, 
was their keeping and *ucb their, casting off, that the 
Catholics said, that prot&tant jmiw* meant a person 
who protected against any body havingttbe. Church pro- 
perty but himself! 

Our " pious ancestors " complained vmsjt bitterly of^ 
and several times rose in arms against, this. " Ryfarfa*- 
Hon" which, during its, progress, cost mapy thousand* 
of them their lives in the field and on th$ gafiows and 
the scaffold, amongst the latter of whom ware Fi&ftaa, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sjr TuaifA* l>foe#*j JU>rd 
High Chancellor, who were jegar4ed as twO> of the 
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most learned as wqQ as roost virtuous men of their age. 
However, the rulers prevailed at last, and, by Aet of 
Parliament after Act of Parliament, the Protestant 
Church, " as by law established" became what it now 
is, allowing the parsons to marry, giving them the 
whole of the times, leaving the Churches to be repaired 
and the poor to be relieved at the expense of the parish** 
ioners, and, as to the •* strangers" whom our a pious 
ancestors " ordered the parson to relieve " with his 
own hands m mtircy and humility, they, as we well 
know, are, now left to be dealt with by constables and 
beadles and keepers of bridewells. 

No higher than this, therefore, can the present par- 
edns go for any of their claims. They can go no higher 

* * - « 

than the reign of Harry the Eighth, who cast t off some 
of his wives and killed others of them. The Acts of 

» I 

Parliament passed, in his reign give them their rights ; 
and' hence it is, that they take care to call theirs" the 
Church of England as by law established." This is right 
enough. We kmvt? well, that they have laic ; that they 
have Acts of Parliament, for possessing, what was origi- 
nally given to a Church against which they protest ; and 
we know also, that it would be no J' sacrilege " if the 
Parliament were to take away that which it had the 
power to transfer ; nay, we know, that the Parliament 
can, and do, take away part of what is called the 
Church Property whenever it, in its wisdom, deems it 
meet to do so; and We know, that it, not long ago, did 
lake away part of it for ever by a law for what mm 
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cj^^; Jhe r^dttnption of the land-tax. Of course, that 
inei%i) wjiich. the, " Society for promoting Christian 
Koowjeflge " talks of is no sacrilege at all; and the 
Parliament can dispose of this property how it pleases 
and, when it pleases} and can, if it please, apply the 
whole, to public uses, such as those of paying off the 
Debt, supporting the crown, carrying on war, or any 
thing, else. 



. In th£ meanwhile, however, and until it shall ph 
the Parliament U> do, in its wisdom and in accordance 
with the prayers oi' the people, something of this sort, 
we allow, we must, in the most unqualified sense, Allow, 
that the parsons hare law for what they claim; But, 
in allowing this, we, in the same unqualified maimer, 
deny that they have any. claim at all except that which 
is founded on the acts of the Parliament. We deny, 
mat they have any claim, founded on the Mosaic law, 
or on the Gospel, or on the Epistles, or on the motives, 
intentions, or usages of our pious ancestors, who en- 
dowed the Church with tithes and other things ; and* 
therefore, it only remains for us to inquire what duties 
were imposed on the present parsons by the laws which 
transferred the tithes. to them; and then we shall see, 
something of bow those, duties have Jbeen performed, 
and shall be. in conclusion, the belter able to form a 
judgment as to the great object of this discourse; 
■amely , whether the present alleged inundation of imV 
dpfty niay not possibly, be aschbable to the want of a 
Ml performance of those duties. 
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W* have seen; -that the new laws dispeiised-'wittr 
the important ttoty of remaining unmarried ; that^bey 
Aid not require fhe parson to keep Ae church in repair 
and te divide Iris Income with die poor ahfl the stranger ; 
but, thoagb the **iew laws allowed of pluralities and 
non-residence te a very great extent, still they HA 
eirjoin residence, eaeepthi certain cases expressly "hy 
law established ;" and, they provided, that, if a pamttn 
should be absent from his living for a certain length of 
time, be should be liable, on information being laid 
ttgfckist trttti, to pay a penalty of so much a mo*tk fer 
the time of hi* absence. tTiis was, to a certain extent, 
an -obligation 4o reside at any rate. If a man had «ne 
living, Ire was* to reside upon it ; and if mora than one, 
be Was te retm** wpen me of them. No very gnat 
ktotih&p, one would fifenk, for the "depkerd" to be 
wAere the "jtoek ** was. We will say nothing at aE 

* * ♦ 

here abeat the manner of taking care ' of die dock r bat, 
#* may, I tbink, insist, that the flock could not have 
mfech benefit from the shepherd, if the shepherd did 
not, for a long time together, go near the place where 
fbeJoek was! That, I think, we may ventare to assert. 

W*&, than, let w now see how the law, even the new 
aittbrehtesfl law, was, as to this matter, observed by 
th«yatsotis of oar Protestant Church*; and, this brings. 
u^^«ythiid»and>cattcludiny topic, 

ML Wkdker *b*.>fmemmt immdmtian^ ijfrtilf 
may not possibly be ascrihtihk tatte sms^ft/ar^eji j>«r- 
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/trwum «jf <Mw««ft tkt port 0f~tkepov*(nuk Naw, 
en the ground jnst stated, I shall suppose it tatfe* for 
gnmtqd, that, if tile parson do not live where the flock 
lives* he, can be of no use to it, either in ioculeatfag 
the faith, or in checking the progress of infidelity; and, 
besides this, when the flock see him a*£n*i duties, 
ill obligations, his solemn engagements, and the <semr 
mends and denunciation* of God; when the flock sees 
the pastor set all these at open defiance, is there apt 
good reason to fear, that the floek will begin to go 
astray, to wander from the faith, to deubt greatly of 
4he tenth of the thing altogether; in short, to become 
imMiey&s, or ug£Mt; and in the fashionable lan- 
guage of the day, bUupkment 



Use, Prophet Zechamh, in the words of a past of 

.my text, has, manifestly, such a result in his eye when 

he icriss, " Woe on the shepherd that leaveth Ms flrick;* 

And the Prophet Ezekiel, in the e&er parte of my 

text* clearly mean* to- impfeas the same thing, on the 

«Mnds of the priests. What, indeed, can- be more just, 

.than that woe should fell uponthest, who " tat the fat 

'and clothe themselves with the 10902," but who feed not 

vtha.flock! Wfyo sUfeagpftn not the diseased, who heal 

w?tthe sick! wh£ bring hack ; «ot those that Mve been 

driven a^fay* who:*tekn#t tin* lost, but who "rub* the 

-flQfcfe witfe/owae and with^ri^^ T % Must not the flock 

tl£,fca#*rftf, in. sucb *es*e! Must they not winder! 

A^ r aa^to *e» sl^l^wjs, ^ Thus, sai^ ti^e IqrdGod; 

* bekMrl^Qga^U^fk^^r^ivd I wil) rexjuii* 
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" my floe* at v their\habd n and cause them to 
44 feeding the flock ; neither shall the shepherds /na* 
44 themselves arty mere : for I will deliver my flock from 
44 their mouth, ibat thdy may not be meat far them." 

r 

Nor are Christ and his Apostles silent upon this gnat 
subject Paul, in writing to Timothy says: " Preach 
" the word; be instant in season, out of season? re* 
<( prove, rebuke, exhort with : all long suffering and doe* 
44 trine.'! The Apostle tells the teachers to teach 
publicly " from house to house ; to show- themselves in 
u all things patterns; of good works; fexbe examples 
44 in woid, in conversation, in. charity, in faith, in pu- 
" rity; to warn every man, fo teach every man In 
44 wisdom, that they may present every man perfect 
"in Jesus Christ" The .teachers of the Gospel ^are 
called Ambassadors, Stewards, Shepherds, Watchmen, 
Guides, Lights, Examples. But, how are they to be 
any of these, if they seldom, or never see any of those, 
whom they have pledged themselves to teach ! > •• • • 

Jesus Christ says, "Go ye into all the world and 
44 preach the Gospel unto every creature; and, 4 k>! I am 
" with you always, evfcn unto the end of the world.* 
And the Apostle Paul, amongst his numerous urgent 
and solemn exhortations says, in Acts, Ch. 20. v. 27. 
M 1 take you to reodrd this day, that I am pure from 
44 the blootf <>* all men; foi* I have shunned not to 
44 declare 4 unto you the counsel t>f God. Take heed, 
44 therefore, 'unto yourselves, and to all the 'flock over 
* which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
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* fc<Hl the Ciwrebr of God, which he bath purchased 
« with h* own Wood." And he*jO*orts, too, that the 
teachers should do (heir duty for religion sake, afrjl 
not for the sake of gain. A Buhop is not to be " greedy 
of fkby here, nor covetousr—Tm. Ch. 8. V. 9. And 
the same in Titus, Ch. LV. 7. And JP*TEft,in Epist, I: 
Ch. 5. V.2. has this exhortation, which ought to be 
written on the heart of every Christian teacher. " Feed 
41 the flock of God which is among yon, taking the 
" oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly , 
" not for fiUhy lucre, but of a ready mind. Neither. 
" as being bnh oyer God's heritage, but being e*» 
; " <mpb* to thejUch. And, when the c^hief Shepherd 
« sballappear, y* shall receive a crow* of glory that 
'.« fedeth not away." . 

i 

What, then! Can, we, with all this before us, believe, 
thata parson does his duty, if he do not even reside in 
the same place with his flock % And, when we see a man 
taking the income of two or three livings, arid seldom, 
ox never go near either of them, are we still to look upon 
him as a follower of the Apostles, and intitled to the 
respect and reverence that is due . to their memories 
and names] I will say not a single word about the 
morals of our parsons ; about the way in which the 
greater part of them spend their time; about the 
worldly affairs in which they are most frequently 
Busied; about the part which many of them take in 
political matters* and especially in elections : I confine 
myself, solely to my text ; and 1 say, that he who mm 

v ' 
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charge of a flock, and does not remain with that flock, 
subjects himself to the woes there denounced against 
the unfaithful shepherd. 

But, there is, besides the injunctions of Scripture, 
a positive promise, which the parsons make to God, 
at the time of their ordination. " They profess., that 
" they are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to tak4 
" upon them this office and administration, to serve 
" God for me promoting of hi* glory and the edifying 
" of his people. They declare also at their ordination 
" that they are determined with the scriptures to instruct 
" the people that 1 shall be committed to their charge ; 
" they promise that they will give their faithful dW- 
gence always so to minister the doctrine and sacra* 
ments and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
*' commanded, and as tips realm hath received the same 
according to the commandment of God ; that they will 
teach the people committed to their cure and charge 
"with all diligence to keep and observe the same, 
'* that they will be ready with all faithful diligence 
" to banish, and. drive away all erroneous and strange 
" doctrines contrary to God's word; and tp use public, 
" and private admonitions and exhortations, as well 
44 to the^stcA as to the whole, within their cures, as 
44 need shall require and occasion be given ; that they 
will be diligent in prayers and in the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the* 
" knowledge of the same, laying aside the study of 
44 the world and the flesh ; that they will be diligen) to 
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"frame and fashion themselves and their families 
'According to the doctrine of Christ, that they may be 
44 wholesome examples and spectacles to the flock of 
" Christ; and that they will maintain and set forwards 
" quietness, peace and love among all Christians, but 
" specially among them that are or shall be committed 
** to their charge." And they most solemnly ratify and 
confirm these declarations- and promise by receiving 
tiehoty communion, 
.■ . - . . • ' •>•.-' 

Now, how are they to do these things, or, indeed, 
. any part of these things, unless they be at the places 
: where they have. so solemnly uromised to do them! 

> How are they to promote' Gods glory and edify .his 
' people ; how are they to instruct the people committed 
i to their charge; how are they to explain the word to 
, the people of their cure-; how are they to be ready 

with faithful diligence to banish and drive away all 
i .erroneous and strange doctrine contrary, to God's word, 
. and especially .from amongst them that are committed 

to their charge: how: are they to fulfil any of these 

> solemn promises/ if .they absent themselves from the 
, very spot where the people committed to their charge 
, reside ! And, if, having already one living, they grasp 
,.■ at another or two, how do they .obey the injunction of 

the Apostle, to avoid filthy lucre ;\ how do: they; obey 
*7hrjst, who bids them freely give; how do they fulfil 
their own promise, made at the altar, and with such 
awful solemnity, to lay aside the: study of .the world* 
and .how do they show themselves followers of the 

02 
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Apostle, who bids them a be subject one to another and 
" be clothed with humility, seeing that God resisteth 
" the proud and gireth grace to the humble! * ' .' 

That this possessing of two, or more, benefices by one 
parson is common in England and Ireland is notorious; 
though the full extent of it we are unable, without great 
labour, exactly to ascertain. And, as to nm* n*i i *nt$, 
as to aWence from the flocks, what do we nefed rabre 

si 

than this ; that, in 1799, a gentleman laid informations, 
according to law, against great numbers of parsons for 
absence from their flock*, and, of course, sued for the 
penalttis ih which he was to share. Now, would not 
one naturally suppose, that the clergy in general would 
have been glad of this f The fcct, howerer, is, that they 
obtained a law to be passed first to wpemd, th#n to 
quoth* these legal proceedings.; and, finally, an act Waa 
passed, which set aside^ as to its moat iiftportart pen- 
sions, that rery act of Henry the Eighth, by which* in 
great measure^this'EiftaUidmientwaslbtnkMi Since 
that act, who is there that has thought it Wfsrth bis while 
to say anything at all upon the subject! And yet this 
" Society for promoting Christian Knowledge" Would 
hare us look upon tithes, in ttoiffffleiftft shape* amount, 
and application , to hare beefc, « by our pMi ancestors, 
dedicated toQed!" 

In Ireland tba case is, if possible, still worse, and it 
fa in that country the cause of stffl greater scandal as 
well as irritation* because there the great body of the 
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people have, in spite of all that hafcbeen done to make 
them change, still adhered to the faith and worship of 
thai* and our " pkmi ancestors," who, in dedicating 
tithe* to the Catholic Church, did, at the 'Society tells 
to, " dedicate them to God." In that now unhappy 
country, the tithes are gathered, in numerous cases, 
for the htfneit of a clergy that are not only non-resi- 
dent, but that frofes t against the faith and worship of a 
▼eiy great part of those from whom the tithes are taken ! 
Was this the intention of a our pious ancestors t" 
Was. it the intention ereu of the acts of Henry the 
Eighth! 

To conclude (far, surely* more than enough has been 
said,) as we see that the parsons so solemnly promise, 
at their ordination, to " be ready with faithful diligence 
" to batiUh and dritoi away all euvhe o u* and Hranffe 
" doctrine" and as it is a faet^so tiotarious,that a Ttery 
great part of them do not reside at all either amongst, 
or near, the people committed to their charge, is it not 
a rational and fair conclusion* that, if the land he 
inundated by infidelity, this sorrowful eflect may pos- 
sibly b* ascribable to a want of full performance ef 
die ditties of the, parsons 1 To deny this, to say at 
any rate, that this cannot be, would be to deny the 
utility of the priesthood altogether. Besides (and tins 
is the great point of all,) if the flock, who have also 
the Scriptures before them ; if they see, that the par- 
son acts as if he wholly disregarded the commands and 
detranciatiens therein contained i if they R«e, that he 
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is so far from watching oyer the fold, that he never sees 
it; if they know that he feeds not the flock,, while -he 
eats the fat and clothes himself with the wool ; if thejr 
see filthy lucre in all his acts ; if they see, that he 
heals not the sick, binds not the broken, brings not 
back the driven away, seeks, not the lost, but rules the 
whole with force and cruelty, setting himself up as a 
lord over them; instead of being an example to the 
flock in humility ; if they see in him the shepherd des- 
cribed by the Prophet Z£chabiah, (Chap, xL ver. 17.) 
will they not, with the Prophet, exclaim: " Woe to the 
idle shepherd that leaveth the flock !" And, if they see 
him, laying by the word and resorting to the employ- 
ment of temporal power, will they not proceed, in the , 
words of the prophet, to complete the picture : " the 
"sword shall be upon his right arm and upon his 
"right eye, and bis arm shall be clean dried up, and 
" his right eye shall bc^darkened *" 



• \ 



A great judge of the workings of the human heart 
says to the poet : " to make me weep, you must weep 
yourself" And, assuredly, to make men believe, you 
must actus if you yourself believed. This is the great and 
constant subject of the many and impressive injunctions 
of the Apostles to the disciples and elders. It was sug- 
gested by a knowledge of the universal practice, habits 
and feelings of mankind, which tell us, that, when we 
have duties to inculcate7a single example is worth a 
thousand precepts. To make men believe that the 
tempting bowl is poisoned, you must, at the least; 
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abstain from drinking of it yourself. Belief is an act 
of the mind, to be produced by persuasion, and not "by 
fbfrce; by leading and not by driving. If those, who 
teach, lead the way, prove their fqith by 'their works, 
make religion captivating by their example, be faithful 
shepherds, feed the flock, then will there be no need 
of lawyers, juries and judgfes ; but, if they do, and be, 
none of these ; if they feed not the flock, but eat the 
fat and clothe themselves with the wool ; if they set 
at nought and bring scandal upon all the precepts and 
all the examples of those of whom they profess to be 
the followers , if, in a word, they prove by their lives, 
that they themselves do not believe that which they 
would punish others for not believing, lawyers will 
plead, juries convict, and judges condemn, in vain. 
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